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sen ing scientists, doctors, and specialists, 
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SOAP 


was beautifying complexions when 
George the Third was King, and 
before the great historic event of 
modern times, the French Revolution 





HAT was indeed a period of 
revolutions, and the revolution 
that was effected in the manu- 

facture of Soap by the introduction of 
PEARS’ SOAP was so memorable that 
it established a new and permanent 
standard in Toilet Soaps, and one that 
it has been impossible to improve upon 
in all the years that have since elapsed. 

PEARS’ SOAP was a scientific 
discovery that represented hygienic 
perfection, and provided beauty with a 
simple preservative that has had no 
equal from that day to this. | 

We have it on the testimony of 
the most famous beauties, and of lead- 


from the Georgian to the Edwardian 
period, that PEARS’ SOAP is the 
most potent of all aids to natural 
beauty—the beauty that alone can fas- 
cinate—the beauty of a soft, velvety, 
refined complexion. 7 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEJIS THE BEST, 


$6 All rights secured.”” 
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A FOREIGN TOUR AT HOME 


By HENRY HOLT 


I 


go to Europe a 
second time, and 
even a tenth time, 
do it before going 
west of the Missis- 
sippi. Regarding 
both illumination 
and pleasure, the delay is a great 
mistake. The argument for ‘‘know- 
ing one’s own country”’ we hear con- 
stantly repeated; but, like most other 
arguments, its force cannot be appre- 
ciated without experience. Still less 
can the variety and beauty that this 
‘‘own country” of ours has to offer. 
Moreover, both practical knowledge 
and pleasant memories accumulate 
compound interest, and the invest- 
ment in them has a security that is 
absolute while the lamp holds out to 
burn. What one gets in middle life 
would be twice as great, had it been 
got twenty years earlier. 

In the hope of saving some others 
from the almost criminal delay of 
which I myself was guilty, and of 





possibly doing a little—a very little 
—to improve the unregenerate state 
of a few not even thus saved, I have 
made these notes of a trip from Chi- 
cago to Kansas City, Denver, the 
Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, the Yosemite, Portland, 
Vancouver, the Canadian Rockies, 
Minneapolis and Madison, back to 
Chicago. Of course the same things 
have been written about over and 
over again, but they have not yet 
been written about enough to lead 
one-tenth of those who ought, to seek 
them. Few Eastern people are regis- 
tered at the hotels we went to: they 
are supported almost entirely by the 
West. There are more Eastern peo- 
ple going to Southern California in 
the winter, but late spring and early 
summer are best for the great round 
trip. 

The distance from New York 
around to New York, with the digres- 
sions to Denver, the Grand Canyon 
and the Yosemite, is about eight 
thousand miles—nearly three times 
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the width of Europe. We started 
from Burlington, Vermont (the dis- 
tance being the same as from New 
York), on May 6th, 1907, and got 
back there on June 18th. The trip 
thus took about six weeks. Eight 
would have been better. Expenses 
averaged about fifty per cent. higher 
than in Europe. 

The journey to Chicago and back 
is too well known to justify describing. 
Our train, which we took at Albany, 
went to Chicago from New York in 
eighteen hours. The first time I 
went, in 1862, the time was thirty- 
six hours. Having no desire to linger 
under Chicago's pall of black smoke, 
in half an hour we were under way 
for what turned out to be similar 
palls over Kansas City and nearly 
every other city we saw. 

Most of the forty miles to Joliet, 
we followed the celebrated drainage 
canal which carries the Chicago River 
to the Illinois River, thus at last 
taking the city’s sewage away from 
its source of drinking water—Lake 
Michigan. Latticed iron posts were 
lying on the banks, preparatory to 
setting up a trolley system for towing. 
In Illinois and Missouri the greater 
part of the country traversed during 
the day was rich prairie, although 
occasionally, especially in Missouri, 
there was a tract of rolling surface. 
It was interesting to notice that in 
the flat country, no matter how rich 
and well farmed, the houses were 
generally small, and living plainly 
not much more than a mere physical 
function, while, whenever the country 
took on variety and significance, the 
houses grew better, and life plainly 
responded to Nature. 


KANSAS CITY 


We reached Kansas City in the 
evening, about thirty hours from 
New York—a time that even a clerk 
at the hotel did not realize as practi- 
cable. The distance was about equal 
to the distance across France and 
Germany. 

The station was full of people— 
some of them crowding for the places 
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to be vacated on our train. We 
learned later that the Kansas City 
station is always full of people—that 
more passengers enter and leave 
Kansas City than any other place in 
the country save Indianapolis. Yet 
Indianapolis is (or at latest accounts 
was) but the twenty-first city in 
population, and Kansas City the 
twenty-third. 

The drive to the hotel was through 
hill-climbing streets, ill-lighted, with 
poor and scattered buildings, and with 
many an abutting lot held up by an 
oozy retaining wall. 

The hotel was not attractive-look- 
ing. A plain rectangular vestibule 
led into a long hall, also rectangular— 
and plain, until one glanced at the 
ceiling, which was arched, groined 
and elaborately decorated and gilded 
—really an exceptionally fine ceiling 
for an exceptionally commonplace 
room. The dining-room had no archi- 
tecture, but a great deal of common- 





place fresco-painting—game-pieces, 
etc. Our impressions were not prom- 


ising; but at that hotel we found as 
good a table as there is anywhere. 
Yet they had not an Havana cigar in 
the place! 

On going out for a hypnurgic stroll, 
the first object I noticed was an 
illuminated sign, across the sidewalk, 
of some sort of ‘“‘doctors.’’ The 
building from which it protruded was 
of at least seventy-five feet front, and 
the same sign was painted in large let- 
ters on each window of the second sto- 
ty. Such features of medical practice, 
and signs of palmists and astrologers, 
increased as we went west. This was 
one of the leading business streets. 
The ear was assailed on every block 
by some sort of braying from a talk- 
ing machine, under which was the 
entrance to some temple of drama 
or vaudeville, through performers or 


pictures. Trolley bells clanged every- 
where. The impression was one of 


great activity—great bourgeois ac- 
tivity. In the morning, the same 
impression was renewed and intensi- 
fied to a degree I had never known 
elsewhere; even my recollections of 
Chicago—which I had not renewed 
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CITY MARKET, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


(save for the half hour of the day 
before) since the Exposition of 1893 
—did not record an activity like 
this. 

From the streets on which the hotel 
stood, the crossing streets pitched 
down hill. The nearest one was so 
steep that the trolley could not follow 
the grade; but there must be a 
trolley, so there was a sort of bridge 
down the middle of the street, land- 
ing far enough from the bottom of 
the hill to give a practicable grade. 

The hurry was not the strained 
rush of New York, but one was im- 
pressed by the number of people 
everywhere—women as well as men, 
—the crowds brought from some- 
where to the second railroad city of 
the country, and condensed into the 
space of only the twenty-third in 
permanent population. I don’t know 
what they were doing—shopping 
mainly, perhaps, in the shops of which 
many, particularly a sporting-goods 
one, were very large and very well 
equipped, and many very bourgeois. 


That word comes up again and again. 
Perhaps a European would have said: 
“Very American, you know.”’ By 
the time we went out on the cliff- 
drive overlooking, through the clouds 
of black smoke, what the oil re- 
fineries tempted me to call the kero- 
scenery, the Missouri River and the 
great intervening flat filled with car 
tracks and elevators and all evidences 
of industry, we felt that here pro- 
bably was the most active city of 
the land, and that it was symptom- 
atic of the fact that the great pro- 
duction of the country’s wealth from 


fields, forests and mines is in the 
West. 
But the realization of a vastly 


different Kansas City began with that 
drive. In getting to it, we passed 
several enviable homes. Outside of 
the pall of black smoke which covered 
the industrial city, they stood amid 
sunlit lawns, on which was sometimes 
tethered a fine cow—an object I had 
never before seen on a lawn. The 
architecture of these houses was 
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CAPITOL BUILDING, DENVER, COLORADO 


generally respectable, and sometimes 
very good. 

The drive itself was well laid out 
along two or three miles of limestone 
cliffs, against which, in former ages, 
the river must have flowed as the 
Hudson now flows by the Palisades. 
The Palisades, however, are two or 
three times as high as the cliffs we 
passed. Generally the road was along 
the top of the debris half way up the 
cliffs, the cliffs rising beside it, and 
containing in their chinks promise of 
much bloom that the backward season 
failed to give us. 

After leaving the cliff drive, we 
went through finer places than before, 
with better architecture, much of it 
showing the nearness of the Pacific, 
in its use of the motive of the Cali- 
fornia mission. Soon we came to a 
boulevard down the middle of which 
ran little parks with some archi- 
tectural work — balustrades, _ stair- 
cases, terraces, perhaps a band-stand 
(I don't remember), all up to the 
best standards of the art. We got 
into two or three other parks in the 
valleys between the hills on whose 
tops the fine residences are built, and 
all these parks had been made by 
masterhands. We were told there 
were more like them. 

That the men who had made the 
smoky city had also selected the 
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architects to do this work (which I 
assume they did under the never- 
to-be-overpraised influence of the 
Chicago Exposition) was surprising 
enough; but we had more to learn. 
Kansas City is a workshop—the 
busiest and smokiest workshop I had 
ever seen; but the men who make it 
what it is, treat it as what it is—a 
place not fit to live in. It has no 
Fifth Avenue or Beacon Street, and 
nothing corresponding to the neigh- 
borhoods of those streets. The driver 
could not show us a ‘“‘block”’ of any 
but inferior houses. Every family of 
consequence lives in a house with 
light on all its sides, on one of the hills, 
in what one is tempted to call the 
suburbs. 

And yet many of the suburban 
homes in those broad spaces were 
apartment houses! More was to be 
learned about apartment-houses at 
Denver. 





KANSAS CITY TO DENVER 
More flat country across Kansas 
and the Colorado ‘‘desert,’’ which an 
inhabitant told us often sells for as 
much as three hundred dollars an 
acre. This is the result of irrigation: 
big canals are taken out of the Ar- 
kansas River, and offshoots from 
them brought to each man’s farm, so 
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graded that by temporary dams or 
cut-offs they can be made to over- 
flow the fields. My generalizations 
regarding flat and fat countries mak- 
ing flat and fat minds, as supported 
by the farmhouses and villages of 
Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, was not 
so extremely illustrated in the re- 
claimed desert, which I account for 
by the fact that it had to be reclaimed 
—that it called for capacity, and 
developed capacity; and such capa- 
city irrigates to some extent the rest 
of the mind. The Colorado people 
have their irrigation to look after, 
while the prairie people of Kansas and 
Missouri and Illinois have, so far, 
nothing to do but put in crops and 
take them out. Moreover, the part of 
Colorado that we saw has constant 
variety in the Arkansas River, not to 
speak of its occasional floods. Also, 
there must be a saving grace in the 
increasing nearness of the mountains, 
even to those who see them only 
occasionally. 

After all the flat and meaningless 
country we had been through, it was 
a great relief this afternoon to see 


the Rockies. Yet they failed to 
awaken any Jungfrau-Matterhorn 
emotions. Pike’s Peak—the first 


snow-summit we saw—is not a peak 
at all, and probably would never 
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have been called one, had not its 
discoverer’s name tempted to allite- 
ration. It is a very well-regulated, 
obese, beehive sort of mountain, with 
a railroad running in shameless ex- 
posure to the top; and in open sight 
there is something obviously builded 
by the sons of men. 

From the train, as we stopped at 
Colorado Springs, we saw, down a 
broad avenue toward the mountains, 
a great hotel, for whose convenience 
Pike’s Peak had apparently been 
placed just beyond. Intending to 
return, we resisted it for the mo- 
ment, and kept on to Denver. 

Things in the foothills began to 
grow fantastic. Big masses of stone 
whose surroundings had been eroded 
away, began to stand out in “‘monu- 
ments” and “‘spires” and ‘‘castles”’ 
—some of them, on crests, looking as 
if they must have been built with 
hands. Some were very queer—two 
even had got themselves christened 
‘“‘elephant rocks.’’ All these objects 
were perhaps too frequent. We should 
have liked to feel them inspiring or 
enchanting, but we hardly got as far as 
feeling them even uncanny: they were 
only ‘‘queer’. If a couple of dozen 
of them had kept out of the way, and 
left the three or four others alone, we 
might perhaps have been visited by 
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some quite commendable emotions. 

Before we got to Denver, other 
snow mountains—some of them real 
peaks—appeared in the line at the 
west of us, and one away up north, 
of amass to make one think illimit- 
able things; but the sandstone queer- 
nesses would always appear to gyrate 
in the foreground, and interrupt the 
greater impressions. 


DENVER 


I’m not sure but that I got my best 
impression, that afternoon, from the 
big archway dividing the Denver 
railroad-grounds from the town, on 
which archway some happy genius 
had caused to be emblazoned in 
electric lights, a great big generous 
““WELCOME!”’ 

For years I had been expecting 
great things of Denver. I had been 
led to look for a mélange of London, 
Boston, Paris and New York, spiced 
by a dash of English country-house 
ways. Well, Denver isn't that ex- 
actly: it seems to have two Christian 
Science churches, and the flag on the 
State House is made of gas pipes 
supporting the red, white and blue in 
electric globes; and perhaps the most 
conspicuous building is a ‘‘Shriners’ 
Temple.” Probably you know what 
a ‘“‘temple”’ is, or what a good many 
of them are. Possibly you don't 
know as much about a “Shriner.”’ 
Well, a Shriner, I believe, is a sort of 
“knight” or ‘‘noble,” though, barring 
some exceptions, such other knights or 
nobles as I happen to know don’t look 
very much like Shriners. I had seen 
several of them on their way back 
from an excursion to Los Angeles, and 
despite their knighthood or nobility 
or whatever it was, they seemed to be 
much like the other people one meets 
in travelling, but with more digestive 
power and steadier flow of spirits. 
There are more of them in Denver 
than of the ‘“‘younger sons” I ex- 
pected to see on every hand. 

But the younger sons had been 
there, and left their mark. The place 
had throughout, in buildings, shop- 
windows—everything I  noticed,-—a 
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greater air of refinement than other 
Western cities——a bold remark to 
make, in face of the fact that Kan- 
sas City is the only one I had seen in 
fourteen years, and that I never had 
seen Detroit, Milwaukee or Madison. 

Perhaps I was helped to this gener- 
alization by seeing, on entering a 
bookstore, two piles, evidently laid 
out for customers, containing re- 
spectively the two novels which 
during the past two years probably 
have made the strongest appeal to 
cultivated readers of English. Per- 
haps another trace of the erstwhile 
younger sons is a project, already 
subscribed for, we understood, for a 
Protestant cathedral to cost five 
million dollars. That is many times 
what the Shriners’ Temple cost. In 
the same direction, perhaps, is the 
very liberal expenditure on the build- 
ing for the Young Men's Christian 
Association. Then there is, what 
perhaps should have come where it 
comes in our interests—not highest 
but necessarily first—the hotel. It 
is very nearly a fine structure. Its 
parts not only have some relation to 
each other, but it has fine parts, and 
no tenth-class frescoes. The office is 
in an immense rotunda (only it’s 
rectangular), with galleries all the 
way up, on which the rooms open. 
This rotunda is finished in colored 
marbles, with bronze _balustrades, 
capitals, light fixtures, and tracery 
ornaments, all very fine and enor- 
mously expensive. But it’s a fail- 
ure nevertheless. The management 
recognizes this, and entertains sug- 
gestions of gilding the metal or even 
painting it white. Either process 
would result in perhaps the most 
effective hotel interior in the world. 

Unlike the hotel in Kansas City, 
this one, though in a much smaller 
town, did have Havana cigars. (Do 
I owe it to myself to say that I carried 
my own, and sought those of the 
hotels only in a spirit of sociological 
investigation?) Nor were good cigars 
the only good things to be found in 
Denver. The shops generally are 
remarkable for so small a place, and 
prove the presence of a discriminating 
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clientele. I would hardly include in 
this category a shop of oil-paintings. 
I think its objects of art must be 
sold to those who “‘strike it rich”’ in 
the mines. 

Further evidence of noble blood 
in Denver, in addition to that of 
the ‘“‘Shriners,’ is given by the two 
clubs. The old general club has 
probably as fine a club-house as exists 
in any American city outside of New 
York; and the University Club house, 
though not as elaborate, is well and 
fittingly designed and situated, and 
perhaps the strongest illustration of 
the peculiarities in which Denver 
may be proud to excel the other cities 
which perhaps we may still call 
frontier. The numbers of pretty 
girls running their own little electric 
autos over the well-asphalted and 
well-kept streets, about complete the 
favorable side of my impressions of 
Denver. Let me, however, postscribe 
a peculiarity of these excellent streets 
—and streets should mean with us 
what roads meant with the Romans: 
at every crossing the road bed, after 
allowing an interval for gutter, was 
curved up opposite the sidewalk, and 
so obviated the step down or up, 
which, in other cities, is often an awk- 
ward jolt, especially at night. 

And now the other side. The re- 
finement of the city does not seem to 


be backed up by the robust capa- 
city of doing what it intends, which 
prevails in Kansas City. Instead of 
fine parks, Denver has one neglected 
burlesque, and one new one which, 
while wisely located, is as yet little 
more thana hope, Of course a casual 
and hurried visitor is hardly justified 
in even guessing at the cause of these 
things, but the reflection occurred to 
me that Denver's chief industries 
are not, like those of Kansas City, 
on the spot, but off in the mountain 
mines; and so I wonder whether she 
does not suffer, like the ‘‘roosting’”’ 
suburbs of New York, from her chief 
citizens’ chief interests being else- 
where—not where, as in Chicago, the 
men come from their offices to 
luncheon at the club, and often sub- 
scribe anything the city needs, in 
money or attention, onthe spot. But 
as the Denverites have such good 





streets, why shouldn't they have 
good parks? When they have, on 
the whole, such good taste, why 


should they have that iron skeleton 
of a flag on the State House? Why, 
with the aforesaid taste, is their do- 
mestic architecture so much inferior 
to that of Kansas City—even with 
less of its bold note from the Cal- 
ifornia missions, though they are 
nearer Denver? And why, oh why, is 
the place utterly honeycombed with 
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‘“*flats’’-—some of them only two 
stories high? Jehu says it is because 
the average corps domestique (the 
equivalent of the Eastern “biddies,”’ 
who can’t be had here at any price) 
isone Chinaman. Women’s wages are 
said to be from thirty to fifty per 
cent. higher than in New York; and 
New York’s price has been supposed 
to lead both shores of the Atlantic. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


From Denver we _ went back, 
through the ‘‘elephant rocks” and 
‘‘castle rocks,’ and other rocks which 
were not satisfied with being mere 
rocks, to Colorado Springs. Probably 
half the people who have not been to 
Denver and Colorado Springs have 
formed the same preconceptions re- 
garding them that I had. For the 
benefit of such persons, be it recorded 
that Denver is not a checkerboard 
city on a plain, and that Colorado 
Springs is wot mainly made up of a 
hotel on a hill and villas on neigh- 
boring hills. Only the business and 
industrial portion of Denver is on a 
strip of plain; but the Capitol, private 
residences and parks are on a bor- 
dering hill. Colorado Springs is the 
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checkerboard city on a plain, with 
wide avenues; and besides its hotels 
and villas, it has several substantial 
business blocks, some factories, and 
an incredible number of little one- 
and two-story boarding-houses for 
health-seekers of the narrowest means. 

It’s a risky thing to name a girl 
Blanche or Lily or Bella, more risky 
to name a boy Julius Cesar or George 
Washington, and more risky still to 
name any portion of earth ‘‘The 
Garden of the Gods’’; and when said 
portion of earth has about it nothing 
whatever to suggest a garden, and 
much more to suggest freaks than 
gods, the risk may be said to verge 
on the extreme. Yet that’s the way 
somebody named some forty acres 
of rolling desert land a few miles 
northwest of Colorado Springs. A 
contributing reason may have been 
that it controls the same view that 
the surrounding country generally 
does of the commonplace snow- 
covered dome equally misnamed a 
peak. But the main temptation to 
call that patch of desert ‘‘The Garden 
of the Gods,”’ seems to have consisted 
in the presence of sundry pieces of 
sandstone which resisted the erosion 
that lowered the surrounding coun- 
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try. Of those bits of sandstone, two 
which stand near each other on the 
edge of the property selected for 
naming, share in that privilege by 
being calléd the ‘‘Gateway.” They 
may be a hundred feet high. Such 
was the impression they produced 
upon me; but after so writing, I turned 
to the guide-book, and found that 
their height is over three hundred 
feet—an illustration that big names 
are doubly dangerous when the ob- 
jects that bear them are surrounded 
by vastly bigger objects in an other- 
wise unoccupied land. Had this not 
been so I probably should have been 
more just to the objects than the spon- 
sors were to the names. 

Then there are some slenderer up- 
shoots, or rather ‘‘standpats,” of 
eroded sandstone, which are digni- 
fied as ‘‘ Cathedral Spires,’’ and which, 
mindful of my former underestimate, 
I should perhaps be wise to guess at 
150 feet high, though I did n't feel 
that they were a third of it. These 
objects with the names, however, in- 
cluding the ‘‘Balanced Stone”’ (bal- 
anced by cement under it)—a worthy 
component of the Garden of the Gods, 
with a house for photographs and 
soft drinks attached,—these objects 
were but a small minority of the 
sandstone factors of the Olympian 
place. (I never heard, by the way, 
that the gods took to gardens: even 
the minor ones who favored tillage, 
seemed devoted to the useful vege- 
tables rather than the ornamental.) 
As to the other sandstone objects, 
which were innumerable, they were 
the greatest collection of grotesqueries 
that I ever saw—suggesting frogs and 
alligators and all manner of flat- 
headed and wide-mouthed things, and 
things with big heads and flopping 
ears and inaescribably dispropor- 
tionate and distorted bodies. ‘‘Gar- 
den of the Gods?”’ exclaimed Altera: 
—‘‘Tryst of the Trolls!’’ And so 
it is—grotesque, ridiculous, with 
hardly character enough to be un- 
canny; but stiil fit to elude contempt, 
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were it not made ridiculous by its 
name. 

Big names could have been more 
successfully applied to sandstone 
freaks in the Cheyenne Canyon, 
where some of them really approach 
dignity and beauty. The drive up 
that canyon was far the most satis- 
factory of the minor beauties we had 
seen since leaving home. The great 
panorama of snow-capped peaks 
from Denver belongs, of course, in a 
different category. 

We left Colorado Springs late in 
the afternoon, and by morning the 
train entered New Mexico. It stopped 
for lunch at Albuquerque. The sta- 
tion is an immense and_ beautiful 
structure in Mission style, including 
lunch rooms and museums and sales- 
rooms for Indian work. The Navajo 
baskets, blankets and silverware are 
often very fine. There are enough of 
the Indians themselves, of all sexes 
and ages, to supply local color and 
much artistic color as well. It was 
hard to realize that we were in one 
of the United States. The whole 
scene was vastly farther from the life 
of Washington or New York, than 
anything in Europe is; and the world 
began to grow stranger and vastly 
more romantic and beautiful than it 
was among the fantasticalities of 
Northern Colorado. 

The afternoon of that day was a 
great experience—running down the 
Arizona desert with the red mountains 
between us and the sun, and occa- 
sional marks of erosion showing in 
pinnacles and mesas and pyramids. 
Added to these foretastes of the 
Grand Canyon, were frequent baby 
canyons beside the road, as in fact 
there had been for much of our route 
—the water in the roadside ditches 
having frequently scooped out the 
less firm sand, and left the harder 
sand and occasional stones standing 
in just such forms as the greater ones 
we were passing. In the mornirg we 
were aroused (such of us as could 
sleep in the cars) at the Grand Canyon. 


( To be continued ) 
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WHE second volume 
of Renan’s early 
notes, entitled 

A “Cahiers de Jeu- 

f° ee SIMI S S60 r 3 

e ee BWigee nesse,”’ is now pub 

Zit Mins lished and is be- 
a y ‘ : 

SA ing eagerly read 

in France. There 

are still some more of the great 


savant’s early manuscripts, and the 
next to be brought out is a ‘ Note- 
book of Psychological Observations 
and Facts.”’ Other unpublished notes 
date even farther back, as they were 
written at the St. Sulpice Seminary. 
There is also a rough outline of a 
novel written in 1847, in the form of 
letters from Italy. The subject of 
this novel is a religious one. It is 
fortunate for the world at large that 
Renan should have left a daughter 
capable of editing in so able a manner 
her father’s posthumous works, and 
we can only hope that she may con- 
tinue her labor of love until we have 
had all the helpful thoughts and ideas 
confided by Renan to his note-books. 

Rarely, perhaps, has any man been 
so misunderstood and wrongly judged 
as Ernest Renan. There are numbers 


of people who would not upon any 
account open one of his books, so 
convinced are they of his atheism, 
his false doctrines and his evil in- 
fluence. A certain school has repre- 
sented Renan as a dilettante. One 
writer speaks of him as a ‘“‘free- 
thinker, whose flexible imagination 
allows itself the delicate epicureanism 
of religious emotion.’’ There is some- 
thing almost grotesque in such judg- 
ments as applied to Renan, for most 
certainly dilettanteism is the very last 
thing to attribute to him. We may 
venture to say that any one who has 
read three or four of the most per- 
sonal of his thirty volumes could not 
fail to have profound respect for his 
sincerity and thoroughness, even when 
not agreeing with his theories and 
ideas. The first and greatest error 
of superficial observers is to believe 
him to have been a callous scoffer. 
No man appreciated more fully than 
he did the beauties that lie in the 
religion he had renounced, and no 
man, perhaps, ever adhered more 
strictly to the spirit of it in everyday 
life. The weeds that had grown 
around it he pulled up with a re- 


*See Putnam's Montuty for May, 1907 
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lentless hand, but it was with dismay 
that he saw the delicate flower fall 
to the ground when touched. De- 
scribing this phase of his evolution 
he says: ““From the moment when 
my reason awoke, it claimed its le- 
gitimate rights. I then undertook 
for myself the rational verification of 
Christianism. God, who sees the very 
depths of my soul, knows whether 
[ proceeded with attention and sin- 
cerity.””. When Renan began to un- 
build the edifice he had been taught 
to think was indestructible, we see 
him touching the bricks very tenderly 
and laying them aside one by one. 
He considered that they had done 
their work and served their purpose, 
and that the time had now come 
to employ more solid ones for a 
building destined to weather future 
storms. 

“Humanity,” he says, “is always 
marching forward and institutions do 
not move. It must necessarily follow 
that the institutions of one century 
are not in harmony with the century 
that comes after, and trying to make 
them hold good is like trying to put 
fresh warmth into a corpse.” Out 


of the myths that had grown up 


around Christianity, Renan endeav- 
ored to establish an exact history and 
to explain much that had hitherto 
seemed inexplicable. His sole studies 
at the St. Sulpice Seminary had been 
theology and the Hebrew language. 
The study of theology there was di- 
vided into two parts, the first of which 
was to establish the general princi- 
ples, the proofs of the religion of the 
Catholic Church. The other branch 
of study was the exposition of the 
decisions and of the dogmas defined 
by the Church and contained in the 
Scriptures. One can read between the 
lines in the letters Renan wrote to 
his sister the loneliness he felt in that 
great training college of two hundred 
students, with its walls some twenty 
feet high, where “‘the young men only 
met each other perhaps once or twice 
in two or three months, and where the 
professors for the last twenty or 
thirty years had been so accustomed 
to the coming and going of pupils that 
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they could not be expected to consider 
them individually.’’* 

Renan left St. Sulpice at the age 
of twenty-two, and in the years that 
followed, whilst living au pair in the 
Pension Crouzet, coaching pupils, pre- 
paring for his own examinations, 
noting down his thoughts and im- 
pressions and cultivating the newly 
made friendship of Marcelin Berthe- 
lot, he was slowly and surely building 
up his own character. The notes 
jotted down at this period on all imag- 
inable subjects are the ones now being 
published as ‘‘Cahiers de Jeunesse.” 
These notes are doubly precious, 
belonging as they do to the time 
when Renan wrote that collection of 
thoughts and ideas which he published 
forty years later under the title of 
“L’ Avenir de la Science.” The pre- 
face which he wrote for that work 
would serve equally well for the re- 
cent publication. 


It seems to me that some persons might 
read with a certain profit these resurrected 
pages and that young men, uncertain of 
their path, might be glad to see how a 
young man who was very frank and sin- 
cere thought when alone with himself some 
forty years ago. . The faults of this 
first construction are huge ones... . I 
was afraid of wasting anything. For fear 
of not being understood I emphasized too 
strongly and, in order to drive the nails in, 
I hammered with repeated blows. The 
art of composition was then an unknown 
art to me. 


Such was Renan’s Introduction to 
“‘L’ Avenir de la Science.”’ The ‘‘Ca- 
hiers de Jeunesse’’ were never in- 
tended for publication. Admirers of 
Renan owe a debt of gratitude to his 
daughter for giving to the world these 
notes,many of which are veritable dia- 
monds in the rough. The thoughts 
were all written down just as they 
came to his mind. Sometimes we have 
ideas which were the outcome of his 
reading; at other times we have his 

* The St. Sulpice Seminary is one of the institutions 
that were destined to be transformed with the advent 
of a new century. On the separation of Church 
and State in France, the famous Seminary was closed 


and itis now to be used forthe enlargement of the 
Luxembourg Museum, 
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»bservations with regard to people he 
met. His daily conversations with 
Berthelot influenced him immensely. 
It was strange that two of the greatest 
thinkers of the century should have 
been thrown together in this way, 
apparently by chance. Years later, 
in the preface to his work entitled 
“Dialogues et Fragments Philoso- 
phiques,’’ Renan dedicated the book 
to Marcelin Berthelot, and said to 
him: 


More than once in these pages, on coming 
across certain ideas which we had discussed 
together hundreds of times, I have won- 
dered whether they were originally yours or 
mine, so interwoven have our thoughts 
been. It is impossible for me, with our 
close intellectual association, to distinguish 
my own thoughts from yours. It is like 
trying to divide the limbs of a child between 
its father and its mother. Sometimes the 
embryo of the idea was yours and the de- 
velopment mine; sometimes the germ came 
from meand you fertilized it. Everything 
good that I may have said with regard to 
the universe as a whole, I should like every 
one to consider as belonging to you, but 
on the other hand I claim my part in the 
formation of your philosophic mind. You 
were eighteen and I was twenty-two when 
we began to think together. 


Berthelot, in one of his works, 
refers to this joint elaboration. ‘‘L’- 
Avenir de la Science,” he says, ‘‘repre- 
sents the somewhat confused result of 
this digestion, in part dovble, of our 
reading.’’ Perhaps no two men have 
had such influence on their century 
as Renan and- Berthelot. Educa- 
tion, and, after that, independence 
and absolute liberty of thought, were 
their watchwords. In these early 
notes Renan says: “Liberty might 
reproduce with us what religious en- 
thusiasm did in ages past. A Crusade 
for Liberty! We shall see that, I am 
sure. Such ideas are the only power- 
ful ones now. If five hundred thou- 
sand men, enthusiastic for this, were 
to rise, only think what it would do. 
It would be a religious movement.’ 

The following notes are taken from 
the second volume of “Cahiers de 
Jeunesse” and were written in 1845-7, 


when Renan was about twenty-three 
years of age.* 

It is not without reason that men fall 
on their knees before great men and make 
of them myths or idols. Napoleon, for 
These men are the glory of those 
One 


instance. 
who have not any glory of their own. 
feels glorified by community with them. 
It seems to exalt the title of man that one 
bears. That title suffices for instituting 
community. It will not be until the mass 
of individuals has reached a certain level 
that great men will disappear. 


There is nothing more inexact than to 
establish absolute axioms in politics, such 
as ‘‘the State has no right to do this; it has 
a right to do that. The idea of Society is 
this, that—etc.’”’ Everything changes. At 
a certain epoch certain things entered into 
Society which will never enter again: edu- 
cation, religion, etc. Who knows what 
may happen some day’ The idea, and 
consequently the power, of civil society 
changes with the epochs. Who knows if 
some day international law will not have 
extended its limits in such a way that every 
nation will be sensitive, like one member, 
about what is going on in the other nations, 
so that any injustice may harm all nations, 
and that this should be considered as a 
progress acquired? There are a thousand 
other things that cannot foresee, 
because for all these things one can only 
have the idea of them when once the thing 
has arrived. There are sudden turns in 
the road which change all our preconceived 
ideas and open for us fresh horizons. They 
are things which we must first create in 
order to have the idea of them. The idea 
follows the fact, the accomplished thing, 
and not the fact the idea. One cannot 
systematize except on the accomplished 
fact. 


one 


We admire too much the productions of 
great men; it is better to admire them more 
historically, in their genius. Pascal for 
instance! What must have been fine in 
him was the inner thought of the man. 
That must have been sublime. The 
sublimity only reaches us in incoherent 
fragments, which are no doubt sublitne, 


* The translation of these notes is given as literally 
as possible, as it is interesting to compare the rough, 
unfinished way of expressing himself with the perfect 
style of Renan’s later work. 
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but much less so than his thought, than 
the state of which they are only a feeble 
In a word, Pascal’s thought was 
than the ‘‘ Thoughts of 


picture. 
more admirable 


Pascal.”’ 


Our realism 


thinks all the 


rifices absurd which 


sac- 
men make of their 
material welfare 
without knowing 
why. But I 
that. It is supposing 
that there is nothing 
beyond the useful. I 


like 


like the ancient li- 
bation, the flinging 
away of some of 


one’s wealth with- 
out knowing to 
whom. Nowadays, 
people would 


Ut quid 


say: 
perditeo 
is useless. 
Is the 
invisible nothing 


haec? It 
Ah, useless! 
then? I like people 
to sacrifice 


thing to that. 


some- 
I like 
to see men on their 
noth- 


knees before 


ing. 


The basis of 
Renan’s immense 
tolerance is con- 
tained in the fol- 
lowing note: 

The 
not comprehend the 


Savage can- 
civilized man _la- 
menting over loss of 
life, 
ized 


and the civil- 
man cannot 
comprehend the savage wasting life vaguely. 
This is most striking and depicts the two 
states, the reflex and the spontaneous. We 
may say the same of the collective execu- 
tions of the Orient and of our individual jus- 
tice. We say that they are in the wrong, but 
they see from one state and we see from 
the collect- 
we are in the state of life 


another. They are still in 
ive state and 


individualized. 


According to some people the typical life 
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is that which slips by without being felt. 
They like to be gently occupied with outside 
things, not enough to be worried by them, 
but enough to be so much occupied that they 
are unable to think. 
Goce rd 
what 


Heavens, 
an aim to be 
mankind! 
To live so that 


given to 
we 
do not feel ourselves 
live, to deaden with 
opium the little sen- 
sibility that we 
have! Ah, would to 
God that I could 
multiply that to its 
thousandth capa- 
city! I should suffer 
more, but so much 
the better. Such 
people are sensual- 
ought 
to despise them. 
They only think of 
outside pleasures. 
Away with outside 
cares which prevent 
us from living, 
which lull us to 
sleep. I was struck 
with this ideal more 
forcibly than I can 
describe after visit- 
ing that worthy 
priest, last holidays, 
with my mother. 


ists and we 


Those who, after 
seeing the renewal 
of humanity, life, 
death, do not feel 
that the individual 
is nothing, and that 
the great end is in 
permanent human- 
ity, the great collective substance that is 
being made under all that, have not a 
penetrating insight into things. 


is “like the workman at the 
Gobelins, weaving his tapestry from the 
side and not seeing the design 
himself. 


Mankind 


other 


Who is more living at the 
ment than Jesus? 


present mo- 
Does not Jesus exist a 


thousand times more, and is he not a 
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thousand times more beloved, than when 


he was in Galilee? 


Renan insisted greatly in his “ Early 
Notes’’ on the value of philology. To 
most people this means merely the 
science of languages. In a note, writ- 
ten some forty years later, Renan 
explains that when in these “Early 
Notes’’ he spoke of the immense value 
of philology he used the word in its 
original sense, which meant the study 
of languages in connection with the 
whole moral and intellectual action 
of the people employing them. At 
that time, when Renan was only 
twenty-four years of age, he tells us 
that the problem which preoccupied 
him always was that of the Origins 
of Humanity. This problem, he con- 
sidered, was divided into six questions. 
There were the ethnological, the 
chronological, the geographical, the 
physiological, the psychological and 
the historical questions to be thor- 
oughly studied and, in the present state 
of science, he wondered what human 
life could ever explore all sides of this 
one problem; and yet without resolv- 
ing it what man could ever say that 
he knew mankind, that he understood 
humanity? The essential aim and 
object of his own life, his dream from 
his early youth, was to make a study 
of the Origins of Christianity. His 
whole heart was in this work. At 
the age of twenty-five he had found 
for himself his method and his phi- 
losophy. In the words of Anatole 
France: ‘‘ History was for Renan the 
unique science of moving things and, 
according to him, all things move and 
are transformed.”’ Renan says him- 
self in one of his works: ‘‘ The science 
of literatures and philosophies is the 
history of literatures and philosophies, 
the science of the human mind is 
the history of the human mind.” 

In consequence of this strong 
conviction with regard to the impossi- 
bility of things remaining stationary 
he was, from the very beginning of 
his career, free from all scholastic 
dogmatism. In 1862 Renan wrote to 
M. Géroult as follows: 


As to the true God of the human con- 
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science, He cannot be attacked. He has 
His raison d’éire in an invincible faith, and 
not in more or less ingenious arguments. 
Within the conscience a sacred voice is to 
be heard, which speaks to man of quite 
another world, the world of the ideal, the 
world of truth, of kindness, of justice. If 
there were nothing but Nature we might 
wonder whether God were necessary, but 
ever since an honest man existed, God has 
been proved... . I need of 
miracles for believing in Him. I have only 
to listen in silence to the revelations of my 
heart. 


have no 


Simple and sincere as Renan was, 
it was impossible for him to act the 
part of a hypocrite. When he was 
appointed to the professorship of 
Semitic languages, at the College of 
France, he stated his views quietly 
and respectfully during his opening 
lecture. The following day his lec- 
tures were suspended, and it was not 
until seven years later, after the fall 
of the empire, and during the siege 
of Paris, that Berthelot obtained from 
the government the reintegration of 
his friend. 

Renan’s “‘Life of Jesus” appeared 
in 1863. This was the first of a 
series of seven volumes devoted to 
the history of the “Origins of Chris- 
tianity.”” No other book, perhaps, 
has ever caused such a sensation as 
the “‘ Life of Jesus.”’ Forty years ago, 
and in a Catholic country, the publi- 
cation of such a work could not fail 
to draw down a storm on the author’s 
head. Anatole France speaks of it 
to-day as “one of the finest and 
greatest books that has ever been 
written.”” Berthelot described it as 
‘“‘an incomparable book, an exquisite 
work.’’ In it we see the same love 
for the friend of his childhood as we 
read in the “Cahiers de Jeunesse.”’ 
In all Renan’s subsequent works we 
see the same sincerity, the same 
shrewd observation and conscientious 
exactitude which are to be traced in 
his early notes. “The talent of the 
author,” says Berthelot, ‘his incom- 
parable literary style, at the same 
time as the depth of his thought, never 
ceased to increase as time went on. 
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In the maturity of his age he was 
able to construct the monument he 
had dreamed of in his youth.” 

His early education and the deep 
affection he felt for his clerical pro- 
fessors left a lasting impression on 
him. He had great esteem for the 
value of true Christianity. Looking 
back on his long life he tells us, in 
one of his later books, that he con- 
sidered St. Sulpice as the principal 
factor in the various influences which 
came into his existence. He says 
that the moral teaching he received 
up to the age of twenty-three resulted 
in the cultivation of four virtues— 
disinterestedness, modesty, politeness 
and a strict morality. The priests 
of Tréguier and of St. Sulpice were 
examples to him. He saw them con- 
tented with the material side of life 
when they had merely food, lodging 
and the wherewithal to buy a new 
cassock every year. One sees, later 
on, how regretfully he looked on the 
change which came over the spirit of 
the times. ‘‘The idea is gradually 
vanishing,’ he says, “that the noble 
is the man who does not enter into 
any commercial or financial enter- 
prise, that this would prevent him 
from belonging to the first circle of 
humanity.” 

As regards modesty and politeness, 
all those who knew Renan agree that 
he had the perfect simplicity of the 
true savant and the exquisite polite- 
ness that springs from a kind heart. 
“The extreme civility of my first 
masters,” he said, ‘‘I could never for- 
get. It was the true French civility, 
that which is employed towards 
people that one knows, towards per- 
fect strangers, and, I would even add, 
towards the very animals.” Renan 
goes on to say that with his old- 
fashioned courtesy he was out of his 
element in modern times and that he 
had been obliged to give up attempt- 
ing to travel by omnibus, as it was 
impossible for him to push to the front 
for a seat. We see low little Renan 
changed when we read his works of 


thirty years later. The following 
extracts are from the “Dialogues 


Philosophiques,”’ written in 1871: 
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The time of absolute systems has passed. 

We are working for a God, just as a 

bee, without knowing it, is making honey 

for man... . The virtue of man is the great 
proof of God.” 


With age and the experience which 
life brings, he grew more and more 
tolerant. Renan believed that the 
world is full of divine breath and that 
all things are always working together 
for the best. He was intensely grate- 
ful for the benefits that he had re- 
ceived, and he used to say that Nature 
had put cushions everywhere to spare 
him the blows and shocks of life. 
Several times a year Renan received 
an anonymous letter containing the 
following words: ‘“‘What if there 
should be a hell after all?”” He was 
grateful to the person who meant, 
no doubt, to warn him of the errors 
of his ways, but he was absolutely 
convinced that if there were a hell he 
would not be sent there. Renan’s 
only dread was lest his mental facul- 
ties should be deranged through ill- 
ness, and he declared that, while 
sound in mind and body, he wished 
to refute any blasphemy that bodily 
weakness, during his last hours, might 
cause him to utter against the Eternal. 
Looking back on his career shortly 
before his death, he wrote: 


My century and my country have been 
very indulgent to me. ... I have had vio- 
lent adversaries, but not a single private 
enemy. . . . My two great ambitions, the 
Institute and the College of France, have 
been satisfied. I have been helped as much 
abroad as in France, and I shall die loving 
Europe as much asIdoFrance. There are 
times when I should like to go down on my 
knees and beg Europe not to be divided by 
fratricidal jealousy and not to forget her 
duty, her work—that of civilization. 

Speaking of all men who had given 
up their lives to the pursuit of truth, 
Renan says: 


Our little discoveries, our efforts towards 
the reign of the good and the true, will be 
a hidden stone in the foundations of the 
eternal temple. We shall less 
have contributed towards the Divine work. 
Our life has been a portion of the infinite 


none the 
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life; we shall have our.place marked for all 
eternity. 

In the year 1903 a monument was 
erected to the memory of Ernest 
Renan in the little town of Tréguier, 
his birthplace, in the heart of his 
beloved Brittany. Marcelin Berthe- 
lot, the friend of his youth, and one 
of the greatest savants the world has 
ever known, took part in the inaugu- 
rauon ceremony. “I was Renan’s 
companion on the road of life,” he 
said. “Each of us, developing his 
own career, thrown together as we 
were, was a faithful and devoted wit- 
ness of the other. Westruggled side 
by side and fought the good fight for 
Science and for Liberty, for the sake 
of our fellow-citizens.” 


oor 


Renan had left Tréguier at the age 
of fifteen, a poor and obscure student, 
preparing for the priesthood. On 
the unveiling of his monument, Ber- 
thelot, the world-famed savant, and 
Anatole France, the first in rank 
among French literary men, felt it 
an honor to offer their tribute to his 
memory. 

“Renan,” said Anatole France, 
“did not change much in the course 
of his long life. Those who believed 
him to be wavering and changeable 
could never have taken the trouble 
to observe his world of ideas. He 
was like his own native land: clouds 
moved rapidly in a troubled sky, but 
the ground was of granite and oak- 
trees plunged their roots in it.” 
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Last week we went back to those olden ways, 
Familiar to our early wedded days; 

The lanes are sweet with blossoms, and the wren 
Builds by the doorway, as she builded then. 


But when we walked adown the garden path, 
Tangled with vines, and last year’s aftermath, 
We could not find the little unnamed mound 

We used to plant with pink carnations round. 
Backward and forth we went with searching look, 
No trace remains of that once sacred nook. 


And yet, 't is well!—On this new path we know 
That olden grief has cast no shade of woe. 


Bright girls, with laughing eyes and hands that sweep 
The ivory keys, and home with music steep; 

And boys with darkening hair, and sturdy ways, 
Have crowded out the pain of those old days. 

And from our lives that little grave has passed: 

A ripple on Time’s sea that could not last. 


But, as we hide neglected toys from sight, 

To gladden childish eyes when brought to light, 
So, it may be, when Heaven's gates are swung, 
We there shall find, the angel bands among, 
Waiting for us, a living, smiling face, 

In lieu of mute, unbreathing, marble grace. 


Cora A. Matson DoLson 


























TO DORKING wa PARADISE 
By GELETT BURGESS 


Se ELESTINE was 
not with me, but 
I had a letter in 
my pocket which, 
like a fairy, knock- 
ed at my heart, 
from time to time, 
and bade me look 
abroad and see how she had bewitched 
the countryside. 

So, as I sped out of Reigate, two 
riders wheeling in wondered to see 
me smile. They carried half a stone 
more dead weight than I, not to speak 
of my heart, that was lifting like a 
captive balloon; for they were ac- 
coutred as cumbrously as_ knights 
in armour, with gear to make an 
American cyclist shudder. What 
with mud-guards and spatter-flaps, 
chain-case, lantern, brake and a 
pump like a small cannon, it must 
have swelled their calves to pedal up 
Reigate hill! And 1, on a 21-pound 
machine, free of all their litter, save 
for my toe-clips, flew by them, like 
Mercury on the wing, and prayed 
that my light single tubes might, by 
some miracle, miss the flints. The 
way was well peppered with these 
little arrow-heads, but I was far too 
mad-headed to have any care for the 
road, to-day. 

It did seem strange to be alone, 
though; to see no little glove on my 
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left handle-bar—to take the up-slopes 
without whispering, ‘‘Puis-je_ t’en- 
trainer, Célestine?’’—to run down 
into the valley with no taste on my 
lips of a flying kiss, snatched on the 
summit at the risk of two lives! 

I rode steadily, then, at an eight- 
mile clip. No hand-in-hand foolish- 
ness, to-day, swinging her forward 
with a rush, pulling her back abreast, 
jostling her, jollying her, coaxing her, 
forcing her, till she had learned her 
wheel as a jockey knows his mount! 

I swung off the main road down a 
narrow lane, shut in on one side by a 
brick wall—enclosing at least three 
chapters of mystery, by the look of 
the garden I saw through a postern 
door—and on the other by a living 
barrier of hawthorn. I passed an old 
brick house retiring behind a garden 
so alluring that I christened the place 
Honeymoon Inn, for the stage was 
set for two lovers, if I know anything 
of a dramatic courtship. I had but 
time to toss a glance at this Garden 
of Eden, for I was on a sharp down 
grade, with my feet on the frame of 
my machine, and I took the stone 
bridge over the River Mole, at the 
bottom, as one turns over an en- 
graving, to get at the next page. 

It was an obvious bridge, quite 
what one might expect, built to fac- 
simile some well-known sketch of 
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Ruskin’s, and to wheedle ‘‘ Ahs!”’ and 
“Ohs!” out of American tourists. 
I took it, as I say, like an oyster—I 
took it speedily, before I knew what 
was happening, as one takes a cold, 
or a notion; I took it as one takes an 
offered hand, expecting the kiss to 
follow, and lo! here was Betchworth, 
standing in the road ahead like a 
pretty girl masquerading in her 
grandmother’s gown! 

For Betchworth is beautiful and 
antique. Her houses smack of the 
scene-painter and _ stage-carpenter, 
with “‘practicable” doors and win- 
dows indeed, but surely no one more 
than pretends to live behind these 
decrepit walls and lattice-windows 
with the diamond panes! No one 
really dwells at the Spotted Cow 
tavern! The village should be prop- 
erly inhabited by strolling players! 
What village-folk there were, were 
well-trained in their poses and group- 
ings; it was a dear little toy townlet, 
of embossed paper, propped up in the 
middle of a Surrey landscape. 

Had Célestine been there, we would 
have off to the bank under the Queen 
of all the Elms, and drunk Betchworth 
dry, from the stone church to the 


last half-timbered brick house; from 
the wooden gate up three steps.in the 
row of hazels (a gate immortalized 
by Heaven knows how many copy- 
books!), to the farmer who grinned 
after his huge sow, that waddled like 
a toy elephant with automatic legs! 
But Betchworth was too much joy 
for one, and, with a gasp at the mill 
and a chuckle at the common, | 
drank it down, and was off. 

So I swung out of the village like 
a prince in search of Fairyland, not 
so unlike as you might imagine, truly, 
for Surrey lay before me likea picture- 
book and I had but to turn the pages 
tocometoanadventure. But though 
I could not see her it was as if Céles- 
tine were there too; how else could 
Surrey have seemed so _ beautiful? 
I took the first road I saw, not know- 
ing where it led. What should I care, 
in such a county, on such a day, and 
with Célestine’s letter in my pocket! 
The road from the Garden of Eden 
leads through Arcady into the Forest 
of Arden; the road out of Betchworth, 
a small boy informed me, leads to 
Brockham Common, so it was there I 
was bound. 

The road ran straight for a mile 
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and then hid its head in a row of 
poplars. The straight run is not for 
Célestine, who prefers curves in the 
road, and the delicious shock of un- 
expected witnesses to our gambols, 
at which times she is wont to reform 
in an instant, and pedal saucily, with 
her hands in the pockets of her gray 
corduroy jacket. I dreamed, last 
night, that she wore a red three- 
cornered hat with a white cockade, 
and I shall make her try it. She 
wears long flexible boots, which it 
takes hours to button up. When I 
first knew her, she rode a man’s 
wheel in the country, and could 
do the pedal mount or the flying 
jump as well as I. But, as I say, 
she was not with me; had _ she 
been there, I should not have no- 
ticed Surrey and have been able to 
describe the country in this deliberate 
fashion. 

Gentlemen in England, for the 
most part, cycle in long trousers, as 
if they had only just got on to pay a 
call, some half-mile away. I am for 
a more exclusive costume, and I dress 
for my wheel as a maid for a man. 
It is forbidden to take off one’s coat, 
even on the hottest day, and proud 
as I am of my Chinese cotton crépe 
shirt. Ladies ride in long flapping 
skirts, in the same casual style as the 
men; but I know Célestine does not 
get so red as they. But ladies and 
gentlemen, one and all ignored me. 
They gave me the left-hand side of 
the road, punctiliously; but, without 
an introduction, I should have never 
dared stop one of them even to 
borrow a monkey-wrench. 

Landseer and Rosa Bonheur had 
been along the road just before me, 
and had arranged on the upland 
many a composition of sheep, horses 
and cattle. It was, for all the world, 
like riding through a picture-gallery, 
except that almost all the paintings 
were on the “‘line.’”” Those that had 
been ‘“‘skied”’ were a few cloud-scapes 
in Payne’s gray and Prussian blue. 
No,—the heaven was rather like a map 
over my head—the map of a fairy 
continent controlled by no ‘“‘balance 
of power,” for some ethereal Napo- 
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leon was visibly at work, carving out 
kingdoms. 

There was a mile-long coast into 
Brockham, but I had my foot on the 
front wheel, most of the way, for 
just ahead was a mail-cart laden with 
pink-and-white temptations. And 
one of them was a little—oh, so little 
like Célestine! Ah no, it was not she, 
and yet some trick of manner sug- 
gested her; had that maiden coaxed 
her mouth into half of Célestine’s 
delicious gaminerie, I would have 
‘coasted into that cart forthright. | 
would have kissed her or missed her, 
but her flyaway skirts arrested my 
ardor. Célestine wears cunning petti- 
coats that toss their ruffles about her 
heels, not such skirts as these,—Eng- 
lish skirts that flap limply, when the 
cart jounces! Célestine tells me that 
English girls wear petticoats that 
reach only to their knees: I do not 
know, mot, but it seems probable, 
from the hang of their rigging. 

English voices, too! I heard the 
rising inflexions, the redundant “‘ have 
got” and the illogical ‘‘I expect” as 
I passed. Célestine says ‘‘I guess” — 
but she does not at least, err in tense. 
No, the maids in the cart were not 
Célestines, so on to Brockham com- 
mon! 

The breeze was whistling love-songs 
in my ears as I coasted in. The sun 
was patting me on the shoulder, and 
not a hen that scuttled across the road, 
but called ‘“‘G’luck!” hysterically as I 
ran by. Myeyesfell upon sweet Brock- 
ham common, and rested there, as a 
tired child goes to bed, in a quiet, 
beautiful room. There were two tall 
poplars behind Arthur Lemon’s house, 
straight as exclamation points! ! The 
old houses had such pleasant, homely, 
good-humored faces! The sward was 
full of delicate undulations, like the 
palm of the glove on some Giant 
‘Lady’s hand! Were Célestine a vil- 
lage, in some moods, she would be 
like this! I know now, why they call 
that old, comfortable, graceful, genial 
carriage a Surrey. There had not 
been a jolt or a jar in the landscape 
since I left Reigate. 

Will you believe that I had not yet 
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read my letter? It was still sealed, 
warm and fragrant over my heart, 
urging me homeward, to get itself 
read beneath the May-tree in Rosen- 
fels garden. It lifted me over the 
gate of Betchworth Park, and flew 
with me along the old lime-tree walk, 
over yonder fence again, past the 
Punch-Bowl tavern and into Dorking 
town. All the while my anticipation 
was nibbling at its delights. Would 
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there be any of this bride’s cake left, 
to be devoured when I got home? 
Ah, yes! Too much for a wretch like 
me; first the plums, then the frosting, 
and last the loving, firm and sweet 
material of Célestine’s friendship. 

Well, have I shown you Surrey? or 
only Célestine? In my mind they 
were marvellously mixed. The road 
from Reigate to Dorking seemed to 
lead through Paradise! 
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THE song,—the rose,—the star 

With youth and love rejoice; 

’T is for the young that the song is sung, 

That the rose is sweet and the starlight flung; 

They are naught, they are naught to the old, they say,— 


The old have had their day. 


But above the rose / see, is a face, 

And behind the song, a voice, 

And beyond the star is a soul afar 

Where the shimmering leaves of the Life-tree are, 
Where youth and love immortal stay 

For the old who have had their day. 


HELOISE SOULE 
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Irs DEsIGN, Irs ARRANGEMENT AND ITS DECORATION 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


VI 


LIBRARIES 


more libraries to 
the square inch 
than any other 
country in Chris- 
tendom. Noman, 
acquiring money 
enough to build a 
house making any pretensions, would 
dare to omit the library, so called. 
The women of his household would 
not permit it. For the women of our 
country have been educated from 
infancy into a perception at least of 
the imposing quality of a book, and of 
what it must stand for in the way of 
mental and social equipment. This 
education, begun in the nursery, is 
carried on everywhere. Our maga- 
zines and periodicals scattered broad- 
cast throughout the land, and found 
in our humblest dwellings, begin by 
awakening certain intellectual appre- 
ciations which our public schools and 
colleges go on developing. The wide- 
spread influence of these periodicals, 
all with serious purposes, all bent on 
instructing and elevating, instilling a 
reverence for literature and an in- 
terest in the habits and customs of 
authors, mark one of the striking 
differences existing between the in- 
tellectual machinery designed for 
the cultivation of ideals in our own 
country and those of older civili- 
zations. 

I do not know how it may be in 
Germany, but in France, certainly, 
one finds no periodic literature cor- 
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responding to ours. One never sees, 
as among us, books and periodicals 
on the tables and shelves of the 
farming population, nor yet in the 
houses of the small village proprietors. 
Nor could any stretch of the imagina- 
tion picture a French peasant girl or 
small shop-keeper’s daughter poring 
over the pages of a woman’s maga- 
zine, attempting to change her ideals 
of thought, in obedience to intellect- 
ual or zsthetic examples provided 
for her benefit. Her father has, of 
course, the Paris paper with its feuil- 
leton, but the women themselves are 
too closely bound by tradition to be 
influenced by descriptions of new 
schemes in library decoration, or the 
forming of reading clubs, even were 
such descriptions given, which they 
are not. Her aspirations do not tend 
toward an intellectual development, 
neither does she understand anything 
about the prestige of a book—even 
of a book which lies idle on a shelf! 
With us the case is different. The 
mental cravings of our remotest coun- 
try dwellers are fed and nurtured by 
a host of periodicals in which the 
very book-shelf itself is portrayed as 
an integral part of the home. It is 
shown as set up in the play-roorn. 
The young schoolgirl is taught how 
to decorate it. The college student 
is supplied with special designs for its 
manufacture and. trimming, her own 
efforts being reproduced in the pages 
of different household publications. 
What more natural, then, than that 
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she should carry into her own home, 
when she has one, an appreciation at 
least of the necessity of shelves? or 
that she should look forward to des- 
ignating one room in the house as a 
library‘ 

One other idea entices her in her 
relations to books—that of their con- 
venience for covering walls. For 
magazine writers have taught her, 
what others have long known, that 
the decorative value of mere book- 
covers has few parallels. The colors 
of the bindings, the solidity of rank 
and file, the constant play of light 
upon the lettering, the delicacy of 
minute shadowings, the variety of the 
upright line combined with a certain 
regularity, the relief of the horizontal 
shelf, create in their various combina- 
tions surfaces which to some are as 
alluring as tapestries. She, then, has 
been taught all this, instructed even 
into the sense that books should be 
regarded as friends, with their faces 
always turned in welcoming fashion 
toward her. She has, in fact, been 
taught too much and too little. Thus, 
though she may have begun with 
some appreciation for books, she loses 
herself altogether at last in the allure- 
ment of certain ornamental possi- 
bilities provided by the shelf. We 
find her top shelf, for instance, cov- 
ered with a display of the conglom- 
erate, a distracting collection of 
pictures and vases, flowers and knick- 
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knacks, odd bits of silk looped up at 
the corners, pieces of plaster which 
she herself has bronzed. Or we dis- 
cover her books in elaborately carved 
cases, the doors of which are locked 
in summer, the key mislaid and for- 
gotten when winter comes! Or we 
come upon barricades before the 
bookcase doors, barricades of pottery 
or bronze, so heavy that no one but a 
man servant could remove them, in a 
moment of need; and this, too, in 
houses where pride is placed upon 
limited editions. Yet she goes on 
calling the room a library, though the 
tables are covered with plants and 
flowers with never a space for a read- 
ing lamp nor thought of a chair drawn 
up within reach of its rays. Still 
a library, though family workbags 
hang on the rockers, though afternoon 
tea is served here, and nothing but a 
paper is perused in the room. 

To suppose that evidences of family 
life have no right of existence ia li- 
braries would be folly. These evi- 
dences make part of their charm, but 
they must be evidences which do not 
imply the inroads of conflicting tastes, 
the usurpation of a territory conse- 
crated to special purposes. Some 
sign, it would seem, should exist of 
books being at least occasionally read. 


Unless a library possesses distinc- 
tion, it fails of its great compelling 
note. This, of course, may be said 
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of every part of a house, as it must 
necessarily be said of all finished 
productions, even a man’s manner 
not being exempt from the crucial 
test. Wherever too strong an in- 
sistence has been placed upon the 
purely decorative, distinction dis- 
appears, from a library most of all. 
Some of the most impressive ex- 
amples found among us are those in 
which neither the architect nor the 
decorator has been called upon to 
play important roles. Old-fashioned 
libraries belonging to men of letters, 
though they have not boasted so 
much as a raftered ceiling, have had 
a beauty and compelling dignity 
about them unrivalled by many 
of the more superb creations of 
to-day, however elaborate the im- 
ported chimney piece or costly the 
cases. One breathed books in those 
old places, and the breath of the 
books was the breath of the man. 
How delightful it all was, how repose- 
ful, and what an honor one felt it to 
be admitted to the sanctuary. 

I remember such a library, be- 
longing to a poet and a diplomat. 
The well-filled shelves ran up to the 
ceiling and over the tops of the doors, 
down the backs of the doors in some 
instances—every available space hav- 
ing been pressed into service. More 





‘over on the floor. 
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books lay on the tables; and newer 
purchases were piled in the corners. 
Stillness reigned. The faint enticing 
odor of old calfskin filled the room. 
Deep, easy chairs were drawn up by 
a fire with ashes so thick that the coals 
of last night’s blaze would be blinking 
in the morning, like the inextinguish- 
able sparks of the poet’s own flame. 
No bric-a-brac appeared, and the 
busts that were there were the busts 
of great thinkers. Then the man 
himself, a very part of the atmosphere 
he inhaled. You never thought of 
the color of his curtains, nor what 
kind of a rug the sunlight was playing 
You thought of 
his kingly head, his luminous eyes, 
of the delicacy of his hands as he took 
down a book and turned over a leaf 
for you. And then you forgot every- 
thing in what he was saying; in what 
he had to tell you of this book and 
that; in what, if you were favored, 
he would sometimes read you from a 
brother poet. 

Imagine this man in a room with 
his bookcases locked, barricades of 
pottery before the shelves, or a bill- 
iard-table adorning one end of the 
chamber. 

To contend that the distinction 
which this man’s library possessed, 
was dependent on its meagreness in 
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are as subtle mediums of 
expression, in some hands, 
as the painter’s pigments 
themselves. 

In one library that I 
call to mind, where the 
architect, on the other 
hand, has been employed 
to do some of his most 
important work the one 
prevailing note is that of 
distinction. The library 
itself overlooks a city 
square where magnolias 
blossom in the spring, 
and flowers under arching 
trees bloom all the sum- 
mer through. To one who 
enters here, the quiet 
stretches of the square and 
the sky beyond seem sud- 
denly and somehow to be- 
long rightfully to libraries, 
so great is the sense of 
repose and _ refreshment 
they inspire. It is an out- 
look, however, not often 
possible in town, where the 
walls of adjoining houses 
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decorative detail, would be as stupid 
as to declare simplicity impossible 
with wealth. 

Distinction, wherever it may be 
found, springs from an air of author- 
ity, the authority of taste, of know- 
ledge, of cultivation and breeding 
and the sureness of a touch that is 
tempered by experience. It is not de- 
pendent on externals: it controls ex- 
ternals and uses them. A man there- 
fore who puts up a Venetian ceiling in 
his library, and fills the room with 
Renaissance furniture, may create an 
atmosphere as full of distinction as 
that created by the man who leaves 
his plaster to be stained by smoke, or 
his books where dust can reach them. 
Distinction is no more present in one 
environment than in another. It is 


present in the man, in his method of 
employing his medium; and interiors, 
though this is not always remembered, 


press close against rear 
windows, or stretches of 
asphalt and cobblestones 
make the only foreground 
in front, and where curtains, ground 
glass, or anything else must be re- 
sorted to, that will shut out the 
view. 

Two great carved stone fireplaces 
are found at either end of this library. 
The ceiling is panelled and carved, as 
are the doors. Books run straight 
up to the cornice. The room being 
lofty and of magnificent proportions, 
access to the books is had by a deli- 
cately wrought iron stairway leading 
to the balcony running round the 
room and following the line of the 
cases. The books themselves are 
protected by grills. Rugs cover the 
floor. Ample sofas are drawn up to 
the fires. Deep easy chairs are placed 
near reading lamps. Peace and 
plenty prevail, beauty and quiet are 
everywhere, though old and young 
read here, and stimulating talk is 
heard. 
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The tables in this room are of old 
oak, polished by three centuries of 
use; long tables, generous in their pro- 
portions and capable of holding huge 
volumes. They are tables that invite 
you, tables that are made to use, and 
on the spur of the moment, too, with- 
out feeling that you must first upset 
some cherished arrangement of the 
hostess, in the way of flowers and fam- 
ily photographs. Tables like these 
belong to libraries, though even when 
found their purposes seem too often 
forgotten. I came across one library 
table, the other day, over which an 
elaborately embroidered and fringed 
silk cover had been hung. The owner, 
having evidently been instructed in 
the value of folds, had thought proper 
to wrinkle this cover into a dozen of 
them, each fold being held in its 
place by a book! To have ventured 
to pick up a volume 
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have labored as earnestly to produce 
the beautiful in furniture as the archi- 
tect himself has worked in the 
creation of the room. If the table 
is so ugly.that it ought to be con- 
cealed, it should never have been 
purchased—certainly not for a lib- 
rary. And yet, I could name libra- 
ries representing great wealth and 
embodying much pride, in which these 
table covers appear, long enough to 
touch the ground, and sometimes to 
be stumbled over. 

Old and young read in another room 
of simpler appointments, yet one in 
which there is the same compelling 
note of distinction. The doors and 
wood-work are of oak finished with 
delicately turned mouldings. The 
bookcases run just to the level of a 
tallman’selbow. The walls show the 
deep red of some fine old brocatelle 





would have meant to 
bring the whole arrange- 
ment down about one’s 


feet. But what a flash- 
light it threw on the 
intellectual propensities 


of the family. And how 
it gave the lie to the 
boast of the shelves. 
Table covers, falling 
to the ground, have no | 
place in libraries. Flat 
mats may be used, but 
never when they are in 
danger of slipping and 
sliding. The table cover, 
however, is a snare in 
which the ambitions of 
the inexperienced are apt 
to become entangled; it 
embodies a temptation 
too great to be resisted, 
among those who perhaps 
have picked up a piece 
of old brocade or damask, 
and feel the need of it 
now to soften what is 
sometimes called a line. 
The lines of a beautiful 
table ought never to be L 

















concealed. They repre: 
sent the work of distin- 
guished designers, who 
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There is no frieze, but there is a cor- 
nice of oak, so beautiful in its pro- 
portions and fine reserve, that the 
eye, lifted from the page, finds in it 
perpetual repose. The wide chimney 
is of black marble, showing grains of 
yellow. Over it is placed a bronze 
of Dante. No other ‘‘ornaments” 
deface it. The oak table is wide, 
and unencumbered with a cloth. A 
bowl of fresh roses always stands 
on it, but without interfering with 
the books. The pictures above the 
shelves are grouped, not scattered, 
wide stretches of wall-space being 
left unencumbered, enhancing the 
impression of quiet dignity. In the 
deep, ample chairs the young son 
reads, and the daughters, still at 
school, pore over their books. You 
know at once that no pretences exist 
here, and that even special and ex- 
pensive bindings do not place the 
volumes that they cover out of reach 
of youthful fingers. 

The child in the library is a picture 
over which the imagination loves to 
dwell, and the library in which little 
ones are permitted to browse is one 
that satisfies something more than 
the histrionic or the sentimental sense. 
Certain certified values are stamped 
with their presence. You know what 
books must really mean to the family, 
what they will always continue to 
mean to the child of the house, not as 
mere acquisitions or “‘ properties,”’ but 
as part and habit of a daily thought, 
out of which still other libraries will 
go on being formed. But it must not 
be the library in which playthings 
take the place of books, a room that 
represents the overflow of the nursery. 
There must be the preservation of 
certain dignities, and this obligation 
respected there can never be the 
defamation so frequently seen, in the 
intrusion and obtrusion of alien ele- 
ments representing lucky finds or 
beribboned purchases. Without dig- 
nity the feeling of the library is de- 
stroyed. Dignity, however, isa much 
abused term, frequently met with in 
periodicals where it is applied to the 
stiff and the hard, even awkward- 
ness being occasionally confused 
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with it, as it sometimes is in the 
manner of a man assuming a pose to 
cover a deficiency. Dignity is like 
tenderness—an attribute of strength, 
and unafraid. 

Dignity perishes absolutely out of 
a library, however well designed, into 
which one allows oneself to introduce 
what are called “pretty things.” 
Over-decorated flower-pots have no 
business there—pots with crinkled 
paper-holders, kept in place by puffs 
of satin ribbon, or pots set in straw 
baskets, gilded and painted, the 
handles bedecked with more satin 
bows. Why should floral creations 
like these be permitted on library 
tables? And why should so great an 
abhorrence exist for the earthenware 
pot, which in reality has a certain 
value of its own, often supplying with 
its sober tones just the note of color 
needed? The weakness for the fancy 
flower-pot, however, is one that assails 
even those in high places. I saw one, 
a cheap, ugly thing of silvered straw 
and containing a palm, set down at 
the foot of a marble staircase on a 
marble floor, and in a marble hall, 
too, with Spanish velvets hanging on 
the walls. And I have seen libraries 
of great beauty of design, their harmo- 
nies quite destroyed by the presence 
of a variety of these abominations, 
filling every available window and 
table space. 

The preservation of these har- 
monies should be the earnest study of 
all owners of libraries, especially of 
those to whom the problem is new, 
its solution not more or less an-in- 
herited instinct. Among such as 
these, the question of color should 
present itself as one of supreme im- 
portance, no color being chosen until 
it has been studied by night and by 
day. Shadows thrown by beams of 
sunlight entering through a window 
at noon will soften certain tones 
harassing to the eye when, with the 
evening, the curtains are drawn 
straight and the rays of the lamp fall 
directly upon them. Textiles, too, 
should be studied and those avoided 
having figures so pronounced as to 
rob a room of its quiet, becoming with 
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their obtrusiveness as distracting as 
loud talking. All vivid contrasts 
should be shunned, all over-accentua- 
tions. Color tones and their grada- 
tions should be felt like a sympathetic 
atmosphere, stealing over and en- 
veloping you, not breaking into your 
mood as with clarion notes. Per- 
sonal predilections may incline one 
to reds or greens, but the general 
impression should be uniform, pre- 
serving one key. 

Deep-toned reds appear in most of 
our best and newest libraries. In one 
of stately proportions, this red is 
seen in the long stretches of East 
Indian carpet, specially woven for it 
and entirely covering the inlaid floor 
to within a few inches of the cases. 
It appears again in the old velvet of 
the walls, a marvellous old velvet in 
which the red seems to fall away, 
while the nap, as it takes up the light, 
has almost a vibrant quality, robbing 
the room of any sense of gloom. Such 
a red on a flat surface would have 
absorbed the light and produced 
an impression of dulness. It would 
have made itself too strongly felt in 
a figured stuff. In this velvet it be- 
came kindly-tempered, like a haze. 

The low arched ceiling holds an 
old canvas painted a century or more 
ago and filled with superb allegorical 
figures in which the reds of royal 
robes predominate. The ceiling itself 
is supported by a colored cornice and 
frieze carved in high relief. The 
book-cases of carved black oak are 
low, nothing but bronzes being per- 
mitted upon them. Carved black 
oak columns support the door and 
window openings, while delicately 
turned mouldings alone appear 
round the window frames. ‘The over 
doors are filled with charming tapes- 
tries framed in black oak. The huge 
carved stone fireplace is Renaissance, 
as are the tables, pure in style and 
genuine. The chairs are high-backed, 
the sofas low and alluring, their cush- 
ions covered with old tapestries, beau- 
tifulintone. A fine respect for detail 
is everywhere apparent. Thus the 
reading lamps are not modern in- 
ventions of commercial designers, 
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adorned by lace and satin shades, but 
rare old pieces of bronze and porce- 
lain into which electric bulbs have 
been skilfully introduced. It is a 
room in which all the resources of 
wealth have been brought into play, 
yet one in which the visitor feels the 
sure discriminating touch of the man 
and woman with whom taste and 
knowledge have moved hand in hand. 
You know at once that it was not 
furnished in a given time and then 
pronounced finished, but that it was 
allowed to grow, as such rooms should 
—growing, however, without deviat- 
ing from well considered lines. 

A gray-green, softened by dim yel- 
lowish tones, lends color to another 
delightful library. The material is 
an old brocatelle, and appears on the 
walls above the high cases, and again 
in the curtains. Green, much lower in 
tone as it should be, covers the ample 
sofas drawn up by the fire. The old 
oak ceiling is panelled, as are the 
doors. The great chimney piece is 
also of carved oak, old English in de- 
sign, and runs to the ceiling. Broad 
windows finish two sides of the room, 
one opening on to a stretch of lovely 
country, the other on to a wide 
marble veranda, shaded by awnings 
in summer, and enclosed by glass and 
filled with plants in winter. 

A yellow oak of beautiful grain 
enters into the construction of still 
another well-known library in a 
neighboring town, a town with open 
squares and spaces, and room enough 
for trees and grass to grow before the 
houses. Trees, indeed, press close 
against the windows of this room, 
filling it with a sense of green cool- 
ness in summer, and enticing the eye 
in winter, by the beauty of bare 
branches against the sky. The walls 
are entirely covered with books, the 
cases running from the floor to the 
carved and panelled oak ceiling. 
The only space left anywhere for a 
picture is over the mantel, where a 
landscape, subdued in tone, is set in 
the panel. The fireplace itself is 


low, and built of green tiles, rich in 
color and blending charmingly with 
the yellow of the woods, 


Dark red 

















velvet bound by a dull gold braid 
hangs at the windows. Dark red also 
covers the furniture. The carved oak 
cases are supported by enclosed cup- 
boards, inwhich pamphlets are hidden. 
The tops of the cupboards form a shelf 
running round the room, and wide 
enough to hold odd volumes, a con- 
venient arrangement and one that 
adds enormously to the comfort of a 
beautiful interior. 

The white library is not without 
its votaries, the favorite model fol- 
lowed being that found at Versailles. 
In one instance where such a copy has 
been made, and the shelves filled with 
books in special bindings, the effect: 
has been spoiled by the introduction 
of modern upholstered French furni- 
ture, with silk hangings of a palpable 
newness of design, drawing all atten- 
tion to themselves, and leaving to the 
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books but a secondary corsideration. 
You forget the books, indeed, until 
you rouse yourself and determine to 
pay them some heed. In another 
instance, however, where this same 
model appears, the introduction of 
the modern note in textiles and furni- 
ture becomes altogether pardonable, 
so obvious is it that one has made the 
innovation for the sake of a congenial 
tone. A delicate green broken by 
white appears above the high cases, 
and forms a frieze. The same color 
hangs at the windows and covers 
the chairs and sofas, the material 
being a velvet with a silvery sheen. 
A darker green, unbroken by figures, 
overspreads the floor. The room is 
lovely, but not so lovely as to cause 
one to lose the sense of substantial 
books, or to miss its note of real dis- 
tinction. 


(To be continued ) 


CAN THERE BE TOO MUCH GOLD? 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


OLD, like woman, 
has been the mys- 
tery of humanity 
since civilized 
time began. To 
pluck the heart 
out of these my- 
steries men still 

strive, and strive without reaching 
a conclusion. On the very question 
which heads this article great thinkers 
are still disputing and around it future 
political campaigns may be waged, 
as they have been around the same 
question in regard to silver. 

A recent writer declares that 
whether it be in the gold louis which 
flashes on the merchant’s counter, 
the bracelet which encircles a deli- 
cate arm, the collar around a white 
throat, or even under the solemn 
shadows of the sanctuary in the 
shining cross, the lamp, the gold- 





brocaded chasuble,—always and ev- 
erywhere, gold exercises over men, 
yea, over women,the same fasci- 
nation, potent and almost irresisti- 
ble. If this be so, if gold is the 
world’s great material good, whose 
possession carries with it the ability 
to command all other material things, 
is it conceivable that an increase in 
the quantity can fail to bring benefits 
to humanity? Is not the great rail- 
road lawyer and manager Melville 
E. Ingalls, of Cincinnati, justified in 
the declaration he made at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, that the 
infusion of $1,000,000 new gold per 
day from the mines into the circu- 
lation of the world is like the in- 
fusion of new blood into the veins 
of a sick man? 

But does the new gold in truth 
bring vigor to the commercial body 
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jaded by speculation? Does it add 
capital to the stock at the command 
of the world’s markets of a higher 
value than those other products which 
come from the planter on the cotton 
plantation or the farmer on the 
wheat field? Even political econo- 
mists give conflicting answers to these 
questions. A few of the greatest 
have reached, in a measure, though 
perhaps by not exactly the same pro- 
cess of reasoning, the conclusions of 
Mr. Ingalls. Others equally eminent, 
and perhaps the greater number, have 
taken the contrary view, or at least 
a view less enthusiastic than that of 
the advocates of an increased gold 
supply. It is conceded by most 
writers on the subject that a very 
large increase in the stock of metallic 
money influences prices and hence 
disturbs existing conditions. But if 
the disturbance means a rise in 
prices, is it not then a universal good? 

To this question some answer 
‘““Yes’’—that a rise in prices is a 
continuing stimulus to industry and 
enterprise, and that if there are losers 
they are found among the holders of 
old debts and among the earners of 
fixed incomes, neither of whom is the 
most productive class in the com- 
munity. With those who make this 
answer Mr. Ingalls evidently belongs, 
and their position is at least intel- 
ligible. But, on the other side, it is 
contended that the stimulus thus 
afforded is an unhealthy and decep- 
tive one,—the same in kind, if not 
in degree, as that derived from an 
infusion into the circulation of irre- 
deemable paper money,—and that it 
is only the dishonest or the specula- 
tive who gain, even temporarily, by 
changes in the purchasing power of 
money, while those who rely upon 
stable conditions and fixed wages al- 
ways suffer. 

On which side of this issue lies the 
truth? Probably, as in most con- 
troverted questions, some truth lies 
on both sides. The problem is a 
vastly complicated one, and it is not 
possible within the limits of this 
brief article to do justice to all 
its aspects. There is not space to 


discuss fully the so-called quantity 
theory of money, according to which 
prices are influenced in direct ratio 
to quantity of gold,—moving upward 
when the supply of gold increases 
and downward when the supply is 
reduced in relation to the quantity of 
goods to be moved. Most economists 
of the present time admit that 
there is an underlying element of 
truth in the quantity theory, but 
they combat the undue prominence 
given to this one factor acting upon 
prices when so many other factors 
come into operation which may en- 
tirely offset its influence, through 
variations in demand for different 
commodities, through the state of 
credit, through changes in the effi- 
ciency of labor. 

It was the contention of the advo- 
cates of free silver from 1873 to 1896 
that the volume of the world’s busi- 
ness was increasing faster than the 
supply of gold available for money. 
Hence, in their graphic phrase, the 
gold blanket under which the business 
of the nations was sheltered was 
steadily growing scantier and the 
pulling of each to get his share was 
leaving naked and shivering in pov- 
erty the debtor nations who were 
tributary to the stronger. Since, 
according to their theory, the stock 
of money was progressively decreasing 
in proportion to the work it had to do, 
its value was rising and only those 
who had contracts payable in money 
—like the bondholders and _ the 
banks—were profiting by the situa- 
tion. Whatever may have been the 
merits of this contention, the tide 
turned before 1896 and the produc- 
tion of gold increased for a time more 
rapidly than the volume of business. 
From a production of $118,848,700 
in 1890 it advanced to nearly $400,- 
000,000 in 1906. When it is con- 
sidered that the demand for the arts 
and manufacturing is relatively con- 
stant, being perhaps $60,000,000 for 
1890 and $85,000,000 for 1906, the 
balance left for monetary use would 
stand at about $60,000,000 in the 
one case to $315,000,000 in the other, 
or a more than fivefold increase. 














When consideration is given to the 
fact that the annual product of gold 
does not disappear, like that of wheat 
or cotton, with its entry into con- 
sumption, but is added to the pre- 
existing stock, it becomes possible 
to realize that in ten years, from 
1892 to 1902, the stock of new gold 
available as money was equal to 
forty per cent. of the entire stock in 
existence at the beginning of 1893,* 
and that in the five years which have 
followed the rate of increase has not 
been checked. 

Prices of commodities, halting at 
first through lack of confidence, began 
to advance in 1897, until by 1906 they 
were in many cases nearly double the 
prices of ten or a dozen years before. 
These facts seem to verify in a meas- 
ure the theory that an increase in the 
supply of gold carries with it an in- 
crease in prices. But two qualifying 
considerations thrust themselves a- 
thwart the conclusion that this rise 
of prices is a benefit to the community: 

First, the rise in prices cannot be 
permanent. 

Second, a rise in prices is not ne- 
cessarily a true index of increase in 
value. 

The evidence of the first qualifica- 
tion is springing up around us at every 
turn in the present crisis in the money 
markets. If the increase in the gold 
supply has indeed been the chief 
inspiration of rising prices, there are 
signs that it has been an over-stimu- 
lant,—that it has put a fever in the 
patient’s blood which can only be 
cured by blood-letting, by soothing 
potions, by a long period of rest. 
The demand for gold has outrun even 
the increase of supply. Rising prices. 
have lured men, by the deceptive 
promise of paper profits, into new 
enterprises which have far outrun the 
effective demand for their products. 
Thus has been converted into fixed 
forms—railways, factories, buildings 
and machinery—capital which might 
better have been applied to the cur- 
rent processes of production. En- 
terprises thus established—not on 


* See the writer’s ‘‘Principles of Money and Bank- 
ing,’”’ vol, 1, Pp. 101. 
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borrowed gold merely, but on delusive 
hopes built on the increase in prices 
—have come to grief when the de- 
ficiency of circulating capital has 
been disclosed by the rise in the rates 
for money, and business can no longer 
be done on borrowed funds.* Hence 
comes liquidation, the fall in prices 
of cotton and wheat in order to find 
a market for them abroad; and there 
will follow a decline in other prices. 

The stimulus given to production 
for a time by rising prices arises 
largely from a fallacy, which it is 
difficult to eradicate from the imagina- 
tions of men even when it has been 
reasoned out of their minds. This 
fallacy is that the value of money is 
constant, while that of other things 
is inconstant. The economic truth is 
that value is not an intrinsic quality 
at all; it is only a relation. If a 
bushel of wheat in 1896 was ‘‘worth” 
seventy-eight cents and in 1905 $1.02, 
then gold has fallen in value in rela- 
tion to wheat. The gold miner who 
wishes wheat will have to produce 
about one-third more (24/78) gold 
to purchase a bushel of wheat. Is the 
community any richer because what 
was formerly appraised at 78 is now 
appraised at 102? Onlyin case it can 
sell its product at the advanced price 
and then buy the products of other 
people at prices which have not ad- 
vanced in corresponding degree. 

If every owner of gold in the world 
found the quantity in his pockets 
doubled over night, he would profit 
nothing if the price of everything he 
wanted to buy had doubled also. 
He would be, indeed, at a distinct 
disadvantage, for he would have to 
carry twice as much metal as before 
to consummate the same transactions. 
If he were a miner for gold, he would 
have to work twice as long to dig from 
the earth what would purchase the 
same necessaries and luxuries as 
before. Only because all prices do 
not change at once in the same ratio, 
—and hence the nimble producer or 


* The writer is far from maintaining that increase 
in the gold stock is the sole cause of existing con- 
ditions. It is one of several causes which cannot all 
be dealt with here. 
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trader hopes to snatch a profit by 
raising his prices or buying his raw 
materials before others raise their 
prices,—is any stimulus received by 
industry from the increase in the 
supply of gold. Thus, in the last 
analysis, it comes back to the old 
fundamental basis of all struggles 
under the competitive organization 
of society, that the strongest minds, 
the most far-sighted and the most 
daring, in the market for money as 
on the Stock Exchange, take toll 
from every disturbance of those 
static conditions under which the 
weaker and less far-sighted find their 
safety. In this sense, by the progress 
of the acknowledged strongest, the 
human race doubtless benefits by 
fluctuation in values, but only on the 
condition that the losses and suffering 
of the transition do not outweigh its 
benefits. 

One of the fundamental errors 
which contribute to delusions on the 
value of money is that gold is a form 
of capital essentially different from 
other commodities. It is true in a 
restricted sense that gold is more ad- 
vantageous in the hands of an indi- 
vidual than other articles, because it 
is more readily exchangeable. In 
other words, while the owner of steel 
rails, or woolen goods, or wine, is able 
to find a market for them only with 
those persons who desire those par- 
ticular articles, the man who has gold 
can find a market for it in exchange 
for any other article which he desires. 
This really means that gold is more 
universally salable than other articles. 
On the other hand, gold has the dis- 
advantage that it must be parted 
with in order to afford a profit. The 
owner of wool is able to work it up 
into yarns, thread and cloths. The 
owner of gold loses the interest on it 
while he holds it and can employ it 
for no purpose but exchange, except 
in the limited field of the manufacture 
of jewelry and plate,—a factor which 
may be practically disregarded in 
this discussion. 

Wheat is capital; cotton is capital; 
iron is capital; gold is capital. Only 


by their unfettered interchange where 
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they are most required does each 
afford its greatest benefit to the 
community. The community which 
piles up gold, as Spain sought to do 
after her rich conquests in Mexico 
and Peru, commits economic suicide. 
Only by exchanging such gold for 
wool, cotton and iron, or the labor 
which produces them, could she apply 
the touchstone of profit to the metal 
taken from the palaces of the Monte- 
zumas and the Incas. Other things 
being equal, the nation which can get 
along with the least gold in propor- 
tion to her needs is obtaining the 
largest results from her industry and 
her equipment of machinery and 
other productive forces. 

Gold is the measure of value and 
the most exchangeable of commodi- 
ties. It is the fact that it possesses 
these qualities which gives it a special 
value in periods of impaired credit 
and commercial strain. At such 
times the value of gold rises as prices 
fall and gold stands out as the most 
desirable of created things,—the one 
product for which men contend in 
the world’s market-places. The re- 
verse is true in periods of prosperity 
and expanding credit. The man who 
puts away gold at the beginning of a 
period of expansion in order to part 
with it at the height of prosperity 
would find that his gold had shrunk 
in value in relation to other things, 
just as in a crisis he finds that these 
other things have shrunk in relation 
to gold. But the process is such a 
gradual one when prices rise and gold 
falls that it makes no such appeal to 
the imagination as the sudden collapse 
of credit and the scramble for gold 
which recently caused the very pulse- 
throbs of the engines of the Lusi- 
tania to be so anxiously counted as 
she brought her precious cargo of the 
yellow metal to the relief of the New 
York market. 

The increase in the world’s gold 
supply in the past half-century has 
served a number of useful purposes, 
but not in exactly the way contended 
for by those who believe that constant 
additions to the stock of money are a 
useful stimulus to commerce. In the 
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first place, a large increase in the gold 
stock has been necessary to meet the 
expansion of business and the growth 
of population. A stock of gold con- 
stantly diminishing in relation to the 
business to be done would tend to 
depress prices. Even if the stock 
were kept at the same ratio to the 
volume of business in the old civilized 
countries, it would still be inade- 
quate to the needs of countries newly 
entering the contest for commercial 
supremacy and anxious to equip 
themselves with a stock of gold cur- 
rency, like Russia, Japan, Egypt, the 
Philippines and the Argentine within 
the last few years. This lateral distri- 
bution of the new gold stock, so to 
speak, has proceeded more rapidly 
than what may be called the vertical 
distribution, by which is meant the 
addition of new gold to old in com- 
munities where the old stock was 
already sufficient for the needs of 
exchanges. It is this lateral distri- 
bution, like the rise of the tide, over- 
flowing into nooks and crannies of 
the world where an adequate medium 
of exchange was formerly lacking, 
which defeated the predictions of 
Jevons and Chevalier in the middle 
of the last century and will prob- 
ably defeat similar predictions at the 
present time, of too violent and dis- 
turbing a rise in prices. It is this 
lateral distribution also, carrying to 
new communities a sufficient supply 
of the yellow metal to afford them a 
convenient and adequate currency, 
which is the chief benefit conferred 
upon the race by the increase in the 
stock of gold. 

The acquisition of gold by a given 
country, by the discovery of new 
mines or by conquest, is of the same 
advantage as the acquisition of a 
corresponding amount of wheat or 
cotton exchangeable for gold. When 
Germany levied the great war indem- 
nity of a thousand millions of dollars 
upon France in 1870, it was nominally 
levied in gold, but Germany as well 
as France would have suffered econo- 
mic convulsion if it had been possible 
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for France to lay down the gold at one 
time in Germany. What Germany ac- 
quired wasthe power to command cap- 
ital to the amount of $1,000,000,000. 
Out of that amount she was able to 
make her choice how much she would 
take in gold, how much in woolens, 
or cottons, or works of art, and how 
much she would employ in paying 
debts by buying back her own se- 
curities held in France or by buying 
French securities. Out of the total 
the German Government took enough 
gold to establish the gold standard, 
to provide a supply of gold currency, 
and to equip the Bank of Prussia with 
an adequate reserve. But this re- 
quired only a fraction of the total 
amount of the indemnity. German 
financiers were too enlightened to 
attempt to acquire the remainder in 
gold or to keep in Germany by arti- 
ficial requirements the barren heaps 
of yellow metal which might have 
been thus acquired. 

All this harks back to the funda- 
mental economic maxim, that the 
usual and essential function of all 
forms of currency is that of a tool of 
exchange and not an object of ex- 
change. It is the glory of modern 
civilization to have discovered that 
money is of value for commanding 
other things, not for hoarding for its 
own sake. When a given number of 
freight cars is needed to transport a 
wheat crop, then freight cars become 
an object of desire and of value. So 
with the amount of currency neces- 
sary to move the crops, whether it is 
in gold or paper; but as no sane railway 
corporation goes on piling up freight 
cars for their own sake, and least of all 
congratulating its shareholders on the 
fact that freight cars have so far 
decreased in efficiency that it now 
requires two to do the former work 
of one, so no sane thinker should find 
cause for rejoicing that the carrying 
on of the world’s transactions had 
been made more cumbersome by the 
needless labor of extracting from the 
earth a double amount of the metal 
which serves as the tool of exchanges. 








THE COAST OF CHANCE 
By ESTHER AND LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I-XI 


WAN FRANCISCO’S fashionable society has just been thrown into a 
fever of speculative gossip over the theft of a world-famous ring 
from the auction sale of the Chatworth estate. The ring—a figure 
of Vishnu in soft gold, bent into a circle, with a head of sapphire 
Se Tx) (two yellow stones for the cheeks and for the crown of the head a 
Seo blue one)—is as old as India, and for two centuries has been in 
the possession of the Crews of England. The story is that lucky 
marriage comes with the ‘‘Crew Idol.’’ Its presence here is due 
to the fact that the younger son of the house married a San Francisco girl, who, as his 
wife, wore the ring. The elder Chatworth, Lord Crew, still resident in England, is a 
bachelor; but, on the death of his brother and sister-in-law, the Idol reverted to him. 

The affair is presented from the viewpoint of Flora Gilsey, who is engaged to Harry 
Cressy. She has known him but a year, but so firmly established is he in his bachelor 
quarters, his clubs, in the demands made upon him by the city’s society, that she is 
surprised to hear him mention, in connection with the Crew Idol, a similarly remarkable 
theft which had come under his observation in London. It had never occurred to her that 
he had lived abroad. Cressy says that such a clever robbery must have been the work 
of a genius in the profession—for example, such a man as the famous Farrel Wand, 
who ten years before had ‘‘lifted” English jewels from their wearers. In the evening 
of the same day, Flora Gilsey meets an Englishman, Robert Kerr, accepted into society 
with characteristic Californian hospitality, who fascinates her by his scintillant, sardonic 
elegance, so much the opposite of big, easy-going, matter-of-fact Harry Cressy. During 
the week Cressy asks Flora to help him choose her engagement ring. They go to a shop 
in the Chinese quarter, where Harry purchases for her a great blue sapphire set in a 
cheap ring, asking her to have it reset before wearing it. She cannot, however, resist 
wearing it that night, at a theatre party which includes Kerr. Her fascination for the 
stone impels her to remove her glove and Kerr catches sight of the sapphire. His keen 
interest is unmistakable, though he asks no questions about it. Flora is disconcerted, 
becomes unaccountably suspicious, and cannot decide what to do with the jewel. 

On the day following the theatre party Kerr calls on Miss Gilsey. She does not 
want to let him see the sapphire again, and as she hesitates at the head of the stairs, she 
sees Mrs. Clara Britton—the young widow who lives with and chaperones her—enter and 
search her (Flora’s) bedroom. Trembling with resentment, Flora, fearing to hide the 
jewel, puts it on her neck chain and goes down to see Kerr, and is made to realize that 
thisis actually the blue stone from the Crew Idol. Kerr asks her to sell him the sapphire, 
and even urges that she let him have it, since of course she cannot keep it. Flora retorts 
that she knows what he is, and that he sha’n’t have the sapphire—that he has no more 
right toitthan she. They are interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Herrick, whose house 
in San Mateo Flora has intended to buy, and Flora leads the conversation to this subject, 
Kerr’s fascination making her wish to shield him, even though by so doing she throw 
suspicion upon herself. 

Cressy, calling the next morning, exhibits jealousy and objects to Kerr’s visit, but. 
refuses to explain his dislike for Kerr. At his ill-nature Flora loses all desire to confide 
in him her suspicions of Kerr, and at this moment realizes, as she has not realized before, 
her fixed intention not to betray him. Harry, on leaving, says that Clara Britton has 
asked him where they got the ring, and reproaches Flora for telling Clara about it. Flora 
denies having done so, and Harry moodily takes his leave. 
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the open door with the damp eddy 

of the fog blowing on her. She 
had had a narrow escape; but after the 
first fulness of her relief there returned 
upon her again the weight of her re- 
sponsibility. There was no slipping 
out of it now, and it was going to be 
worse than she had imagined. So 
much had come out in the last half 
hour that she felt bewildered by it. 
What Harry had let slip about Clara 
alarmed her. What in the world was 
Clara about? How much she knew 
or guessed as yet Flora could not be 
sure, but certainly now she could n't 
let Clarago. Forthat would be turn- 
ing adrift a dangerous person with a 
stronger motive than ever for pursu- 
ing her quest, and the opportunity for 
pursuing it unobserved, out of Flora’s 
sight. 

Harry had a special secret interest 
of his own. The last ten minutes of 
their interview had made that plain. 
His manner, when he had declared 
his intention of taking the ring, had 
been anything but the manner of a 
care-free lover merely concerned with 
pleasing his lady. Then, they were 
all of them racing each other for the 
same thing—the thing she held in her 
possession; and whether she feared 
most to be felled by a blow from 
Harry, or hunted far afield by Kerr, 
or trapped by Clara,—she could not 
tell. She stood hesitating, looking 
out into the obscurity of the fog as 
if she hoped to read the answer there. 

The chattering clock on the mantel 
warning her of the passing hours, set 
her hurrying into her walking gown, 
her hat, and her gloves, as if the ob- 
ject of her errand would only wait for 
her a moment longer. When, for the 
second time, she opened the house 
door, she didn’t hesitate. She de- 
scended into the white fog that 
covered all the city. 

She turned in at the low gate of 
imitation grill in front of an enor- 
mous wooden mansion, with towers 
and cupolas painted all a chill slate 
gray, with fuchsia, purple and red, 


Sit stood where he had left herin 
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clambering up the front. She rang, 
and was admitted into a hall, ornate 
and very high, with a wide staircase 
sweeping down into the middle of it. 
The maid looked dubiously at Flora 
and thought Miss Buller was not at 
home, but would see. 

She started nervously at the step 
of the maid returning. The message 
brought was unexpected. ‘‘Miss Bul- 
ler says, ‘Will you please walk up- 
stairs?’’’ Flora was amazed. That 
invitation would have been odd 
enough at any time, for she and 
Ella were hardly on such intimate 
footing. But now she was ushered 
up the majestic stair and from the 
majestic upper hall abruptly into a 
wild little cluttered sewing-room, and 
thence into a wilder but more spacious 
bedroom, large curtains at the win- 
dows, large roses on the carpet, and 
over all objects in the room a clut- 
ter of miscellaneous articles, as if 
Ella’s bandboxes, bureaus and work- 
baskets habitually refused to contain 
themselves. 

From the midst of this Ella con- 
fronted her, still in her wrapper and 
with the large puff of her hair a little 
awry. Under it her face was curi- 
ously pink, a color deepening to the 
tip of her nose and puffing out under 
her eyes. ‘‘ Well, Flora,” she greeted 
her guest. ‘‘ You were just the per- 
son I wanted to see. Sit down. No, 
not there—that’s my bird of paradise 
feather! Oh, no, not there—that’s 
the breakfast. Well, I guess you ’ll 
have to sit on the bed.” 

Flora swept aside the clothes that 
streamed across it and throned herself 
on the edge of the high, white plateau 
of Ella’s four-poster. Ella, for all her 
eager greeting, looked upon her friend 
doubtfully, and Flora recognized in 
herself a similar hesitation, as if each 
were trying to make out, without 
asking, what thoughts were behind 
the exterior. 

“I was afraid I should n’t see you 
at all,’’ Flora began at last. 

“Well, you would n’t have if it 
had n’t happened to be you,” said 
Ella paradoxically. ‘‘Look at me; 
did you ever see such a sight?” 
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‘You don’t look very well,” Flora 
cautiously admitted. ‘‘Why, Ella, 
you ve been crying!” 

‘““Yes, I’ve been crying,’’ said Ella, 
mopping her nose, which still showed 
a tendency to distil a tear at its tip. 
‘““And it ’s perfectly awful to me to 
think you ’ve been living so long in 
the same house with her.”’ 

Flora murmured breathlessly, 
“What in the world do you mean?” 

“Tf you don’t know I certainly 
ought to tell you. I mean Clara,” 
said Ella distinctly. 

Flora, sitting up on the edge of the 
high bed with the tips of her little 
shoes hardly touching the floor, looked 
at Ella, fascinated, her lips a little 
apart. Ella had so exactly pro- 
nounced her own secret thought of 
Clara. She was breathless to know 
what had been Clara’s performance 
at the Bullers’. 

“Of course I’ve always known she 
was like that,” said Ella, leaning back 
in her chair with an air of resignation. 
“She’s always getting something. 
It’s awful. It was the same even 
when we were at boarding-school. I 
suppose she never did have enough 
money, though her people were aw- 
fully nice; but she worked us all for 
invitations and rides in our carriages, 
and I remember she got lots through 
Lillie Lewis’s elder brother, and he 
thought she was going to marry him, 
but she didn’t. She married Lulu 
Britton’s father; and I guess she 
worked him until he went under and 
they found there really was no money. 
So she’s been living on people ever 
since.” Ella rocked gloomily. 

“But she does it so nicely,” Flora 
suggested. She still had the feeling 
that it was not decent to own up to 
these most secret facts of people’s 
failings. 

“Oh, yes, she’s a perfect wonder,” 
Ella admitted grudgingly; ‘‘look at 
what she’s done for you,”’ and Ella’s 
gesticulation was eloquent of how 
much that had been. “But don’t you 
imagine she cares about you any more 
than she cares about me!” Ella 
began to cry again. ‘‘You were an 


awfully good thing for her, Flora, 
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and now that you’re going to be 
married she’s got to have something 
else. But I do think she might have 
taken somebody besides papa.” 

Flora gasped. ‘‘Taken! Ella, what 
do you mean?”’ 

“I mean married,” said Ella. 

““Married!” For the time Flora 
had become a helpless echo. 

“Oh, not yet,” Ella defiantly 
nodded. ‘“‘Not while there’s any- 
thing left of me.” 

Flora stammered. ‘“‘Oh, Ella, no. 
Oh, Ella, are you sure?” She felt a 
hysterical impulse to giggle. 

“Sure?” Miss Buller cried. ‘I 
should think so! Why, she’s simply 
making a dead set for him.” 

This denouement, this climax at 
the end of all her sombre expectations 
struck Flora as something wildly and 
indecently ridiculous. ‘“‘Why, but 
it’s impossible,’ she protested, and 
began helplessly to laugh. 

“Well, I’d like to know why?” 
Ella snapped. ‘‘I’m sure papa is 
twice as rich as old Britton was, and 
twice as easy.”’ She went off into 
sobs behind her handkerchief. 

“Oh, don’t, Ella, don’t cry,” Flora 
begged, petting the large expanse 
of heaving shoulders. ‘“‘I didn’t 
mean anything. I was just silly. Of 
course it may be that she wants to 
marry him. But she never has 
before—at least, I mean, I don’t be- 
lieve she wants to now. What makes 
you think she does? What has she 
done?” 

‘“‘Well,” Ella burst out, ‘why is she 
coming here all the time when she 
never used to, and petting papa? 
Why does she bother to be so agree- 
able to me when she never was before? 
Why does she make me ask her to 
dinner, when I don’t want to?” 

Each question knocked smartly on 
Flora’s brain to the accompaniment 
of Ella’s furious rocking. She could 
not answer them, and Ella’s explana- 
tion, absurd as it seemed coming on 
top of her high expectations, was n’t 
impossible. It was like Clara to have 
more than one iron in the fire; but 
when Flora remembered the passion- 
ate intentness with which Clara had 
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demolished the order of her room, she 
could n't believe that Clara would 
pause in the midst of such pursuit to 
pounce on Judge Buller. 

“Oh, Ella,’ she urged, ‘“‘I don’t 
believe there’s really any danger. 
And surely, even if she meant it, 
* Judge Buller would n’t be . 

“Oh, yes, he would.” Ella cut her 
short. ‘‘Why when she came yester- 
day he was just going and she went 
for him and made him stop to tea. 
Think of it—papa stopping to tea, 
and he was as pleased as punch to 
have hermake uptohim. He has n’t 
the least idea of what she’s after. 
Papa isn’t used to ladies. He’s 
always just lived with me.” 

This astonishing statement looking 
at Flora through Ella’s unsuspecting 
eyes had nevertheless a pathos of its 
own. It conjured up a long vista of 
harmonious existence which the two, 
the daughter and the father, had made 
out of their mutual simplicity and 
their mutual gusto for the material 
comforts which came comfortably. 

“But I'll tell you one thing,” Ella 
ended, still rocking vigorously, ‘‘if 
she comes here to-night to dinner 
when she knows I don’t want her, 
I shall tell her what I think of her 
before she leaves this house! See if 
[ don’t.” 

“Don’t do that, Ella,” Flora en- 
treated; ‘‘that would be awful.’’ She 
was certain that such an interview 
would only end in Clara making Ella 
more ridiculous than she was already. 
‘Let me speak to her. I don’t mind 
at all.” She spoke up bravely, and in 
a manner truly, though she was fully 
aware that speaking to Clara would be 
anything but a treat. 





“Oh, would you?” said Ella 
eagerly. ‘I really would be awfully 
obliged. I hated to ask you, Flora, 


but I thought perhaps you might be 





able to—to, well, do something,’ she 
ended vaguely. ‘‘Do you think you 
could?” 


“ll speak to Clara to-night,” said 
Flora heroically—‘‘or to-morrow,” 
she added; ‘‘I’m afraid I won't see her 
to-night.” 

“Well, [ll let you know if it 
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makes any difference,” said Ella 
hopefully. 

Flora knew that nothing either of 
them could say would make any dif- 
ference to Clara, or turn her from the 
thing she was pursuing; but by speak- 
ing one might at least find out if 
Judge Buller himself were really her 
object. And Ella’s wail of assured 
calamity, ‘“‘Papa has always been so 
happy with me,” touched her with 
its absurd pathos. 

She kissed Ella’s misty cheek at 
parting. It wasn’t fair, she thought 
remorsefully, for people like the Bul- 
lers to be at large on the same planet 
with people like Clara—and herself— 
and—and like—. Her thoughts ran off 
into the fog. At least, thank heaven, 
it was the Judge Clara was trailing, 
and not Kerr. 


XIII 


Frora had not scrutinized the 
reason of her extraordinary behavior; 
not since that dreadful day he had 
stripped off his last rag of pretence 
before her, had she dared to think 
how she felt about Kerr. Surely she 
was giving to Kerr what belonged to 
Harry, or else she had already given 
Harry what ought to have been 
Kerr’s. That was her last conclu- 
sion. It was horrible, it was hope- 
less, but it was not untrue. It had 
crept upon her so softly that it had 
taken her unawares. She was ap- 
palled at the unreason of passion. 
Unsought by him, unclaimed, in ev- 
ery common sense a stranger to him 
—how could she belong to him? 
And yet of that she was sure by the 
way he had unveiled her the first 
night; by the way he had quickened 
her dreaming into life. As many 
times as she had fancied what love 
was like, she had never dreamed it 
could be like this. It was mockery 
that she could be concerned for one 
who only wanted of her—plunder. 
Yetitwasso. She wasastremblingly 
concerned for his fate as if she owned 
his whole devotion; and his fate at 
this moment, she was convinced, was 
in Harry’s hands. 
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For had not Harry, from the begin- 
ning, known something about him? 
Had n’t he at first denied having seen 
him before, and then admitted it? 
Had n’t he dropped hints and in- 
nuendos without ever an explanation? 
She remembered the singular fact of 
the Embassy ball, twice mentioned, 
each time with that singular name of 
Farrel Wand. And to know—if that 
was what Harry knew—that a man 
of such fame was in a community 
where a ring of such fame had dis- 
appeared—what further proof was 
wanted? 

Then why didn’t Harry speak? 
The power was hers to tip the scales 
which Harry held, either to Kerr’s 
undoing, or to his protection. At 
least she thought she might protect 
him, if she could discover Harry’s 
secret. Then, on the other hand, she 
doubted how much she could do with 
Harry. She wasn’t sure how far 
she was prepared to try him after 
that scene of theirs. She had no 
desire to pique him further by seeing 
too much of Kerr. On her own ac- 
count she wanted for the present to 
avoid Kerr. He roused a feeling in 
her that she feared—a feeling intoxi- 
cating to the senses, dazzling to the 
mind, unknitting to the will. How 
could she tell, if they were left alone 
together for a long enough space of 
time, that she might not take the 
jewel from her neck, at his request, 
and hand it to him—and damn 
them both? If only she could escape 
seeing him altogether until she could 
find out what Harry was doing, and 
what she must do. 

Meanwhile, there was her promise 
to Ella. She recalled it with diffi- 
culty. It seemed a vague thing in 
the light of her latest discovery, 
though she could never meet Clara 
in disagreement without a qualm. 
But she made the plunge that evening, 
before Clara left for the Bullers’, 
while she was at her dressing-table 
in the hands of her maid. Clara was 
in the half disarray which brings out 
all the softness and the disarming 
physical charm of women. From her 





low chair Flora spoke laughingly of 
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Ella’s perturbation. Clara paused, 
with the powder puff in her hand, 
while she listened to Flora’s explana- 
tion how Ella feared that some one 
might, after all these years, be going 
to marry Judge Buller. 

Who this might be she did not even 
hint at. She left it ever so sketchy. 
But the little stare with which Clara 
met it, the amusement, the surprise, 
and then the shortest possible little 
laugh were guarantee that Clara had 
seen it all. She had filled out Flora’s 
sketch to the full outline, and pro- 
nounced it, as Flora had, an absurd- 
ity. But though Clara had laughed 
she had gone away with her delicate 
brows a little drawn together as if 
she’d really found more than a laugh, 
something worth considering, in Ella’s 
state of mind. 

But Flora dared not meet Kerr's 
impetuous attacks yet. First she 
must get at Harry. And how was 
that to be managed if he insisted on 
surrounding himself with a_ jolly 
little party? She found a moment 
that evening in which to ask him to 
walk out to the Presidio with her the 
next morning. 

He was going to Burlingame on the 
early train. He was woefully sorry. 
It was ages since he had had a moment 
with her alone, but at least he would 
see her that evening. She had not 
forgotten? They were going to that 
dinner—and then the reception after- 
ward? 

Her suspicion that Harry was 
deliberately dodging wavered before 
his boyish, cheerful, unconscious face. 
And yet, following on the heels of his 
tendency to question and coerce her, 
this reticence was amazing. She 
thought of that day lost with Harry 
beyond reach—twelve hours while 
Kerr was at the mercy of chance, and 
she was at the mercy of Kerr. 

His tactics did not leave her 
breathing space. She felt- as the 
lilies wavering just beyond his reach. 
She remembered his ingenuity. She 
thought of the blows of his cane. 
Lucky for her she was not rooted 
like the lilies! The only safety was 
in keeping beyond his reach. 
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Yet when his card was brought up 
to her the next morning she looked 
at the printed name as wistfully as 
if it had been his face. It cost an 
effort to send down the cold fiction 
that she was not at home, and she 
could not deny herself the consola- 
tion of leaning on the banister of 
the second landing, and listening for 
his step in the hall below. But there 
was no movement. Could it be possi- 
ble he was waiting for her to come in? 
Hush! That was the drawing-room 
door. But instead of Kerr, Shima 
emerged. He was heading for the 
stair with his little silver tray and 
upon it—a note. Oh, impudence! 
How dared he give her the lie, by the 
hand of her own butler! She stood 
her ground and Shima delivered the 
missive as if it were most usual to 
find one’s mistress beflounced in peig- 
noir and petticoats, hanging breath- 
less over the banisters. 

“Take that back,” she said coldly, 
‘and tell him that I am out; and, Shi- 
ma,’’—she addressed the man’s intelli- 
gence,—‘‘make him understand it.” 

She watched the note departing. 
How she longed to call Shima back 
and open it! There was a pause— 
then Kerr emerged from the drawing- 
room. As he crossed the hall he 
glanced up at the stair and as much 
as was visible of the landing. He 
had n’t taken Shima’s word for it, 
after all! The vestibule door closed 
noiselessly after him, the outer door 
shut with a heavy sound. Yet before 
that sound had ceased to vibrate, she 
heard it shut again. Was he coming 
back? There was a presence in the 
vestibule very vaguely seen through 
the glass and lace of the inner door. 
Her heart beat with apprehension. 
The door opened upon Clara. 

Flora precipitately retreated. She 
was more disturbed than relieved 
by the unexpected appearance. For 
Clara must have seen Kerr leave the 
house. Three times now within three 
days he had been found with her or 
waiting for her. She wondered if 
Clara would ask her awkward ques- 
tions. But Clara, when she entered 
Flora’s dressing-room a few moments 
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later with the shopping list, instead 
of a question, offered a statement. 

“T don’t like that man,’ she an- 
nounced. 

“Who?” 

“That Kerr. I met him just now 
on the steps. Don’t you feel there is 
something wrong about him?” 

“‘Oh, I don’t know,” said Flora 
vaguely. 

Clara gave her a bright glance. 

‘But you weren ’t at home to him.” 

“I’m not at home to anyone this 
morning,” Flora answered evasively, 
feeling the probe of Clara’s eyes. ‘“‘I 
am feeling ill. I’m not going out this 
evening either. I think I'll ring up 
Burlingame and tell Harry.” It was 
in her mind that she might manage 
to make him stay with her while Clara 
went on to the reception. 

“Burlingame! Harry!” Clara 
echoed in surprise. ‘‘Why, he’s in 
town. I saw him just now as I was 
coming up.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes. He was walking up Clay 
from Kearny. I was in the car.” 

“Why, that—that is—’ Flora 
stammered in her surprise—‘‘then 
something must have kept him,” she 
altered her sentence quickly. But 
though this seemed the probable 
explanation she did not believe it. 
Harry walking toward Chinatown, 
when he had told her distinctly he 
would be in Burlingame! She thought 
of the goldsmith shop, and there 
returned to her the memory of how 
Harry and the blue-eyed Chinaman 
had looked when she had turned from 
the window and seen them standing 
together in the back of the shop. 

‘*“You do look ill,’ Clara remarked. 
Why don’t you stay in bed, and not 
try to see any one?” 

Flora murmured that that was her 
intention, but she was far from speak- 
ing the truth. She only waited to 
make sure of Clara’s being in her own 
rooms to get out of the house and 
telephone to Harry. 

It was not far to the nearest booth, 
a block or two down the cross street. 
She rang, first the office. The word 
came back promptly in his partner’s 
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voice. He had,gone to Burlingame 
by the early train. It was the same 
at the club. She left the apothe- 
cary’s and, with serious face, walked 
on down the street, away from her 
house. She was thinking that now 
she knew Harry had lied to her. And 
it was the second time. She knew he 
had been in Chinatown for a purpose. 
But what? Did he think the blue- 
eyed Chinaman knew something of 
the sapphire? She began to despair 
of getting anything from Harry. 
But perhaps it was just because he 
thought her innocent that he was 
keeping her so in the dark. Suppose 
she should tell him flatly what she 
had found out to-day about him? 

She walked rapidly, in her excite- 
ment, turning the troubling question 
overin her mind. She did not realize 
how far she had gone until some girl 
she knew, passing and nodding to her, 
called her out of her reverie. She was 
almost in front of the University Club. 
A few blocks more and she would be 
in the shopping district. She hesi- 
tated, then decided that it would be 
better to walk a little farther and take 
a cross-town Car. 

A group of men were leaving the 
club. Two lingered on the steps, the 
third coming quickly out. At sight 
of him, she averted her face, and, 
hurrying, turned the corner and 
walked down a block. Her heart was 
beating rapidly. What if he had 
seen her! She looked about—there 
was no cab in sight—the best thing 
to do was to slip into one of the 
crowded shops, full of women, and 
wait until.the danger had passed. 
Once inside the door of the nearest, 
she felt herself, with relief, only one 
of a horde of pricers, lookers and 
buyers. She felt as if she had lost 
her identity. She went to the nearest 
counter and asked for veils. Partly 
concealed behind the bulk of the 
woman next her, she kept her eye on 
the door. She saw-Kerr come in. 
How absurd to think that she could 
escape him! She turned her back 


and waited a moment or two, still 
hoping he might pass her by. 
she heard his voice behind her: 


Then, 
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“Well, this is luck!” 

She was conscious of giving him a 
limp hand. He sat down on the 
vacant stool next her, laughing. 

‘“You are a most remarkably fast 
walker,”’ he observed. 

“T had to buy a veil,” Flora 
muttered. 

‘‘Has it taken you all the morning?”’ 

She could see she had not fooled 
him. 

“T had a great many other things 
to do.” She was resolved not to 
admit anything. 

‘‘No doubt, but I wanted to see you 
very much last night, and again this 
morning. I may see you this evening, 
perhaps?” He was grave now. She 
saw that he expected her answer in 
anxiety. 

‘*But,’’—she hesitated just a mo- 
ment too long before she added,— 
“I’m going out this evening.”’ 

She started nervously to rise. 

‘Wait,’ he said in a voice that was 
audible to the shop girl, ‘“‘ your pack- 
age has not come.”’ 

She looked at him helplessly, so at- 
tractive and so inimical to her. He 
swung around, back to the counter, 
and lowered his voice. ‘Did you 
know I called upon you yesterday 
morning, also?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

‘“‘Mr. Cressy and I waited for you 


together. Did he mention it to you?” 
‘‘No.”’ Her lips let the word out 
slowly. 


‘“‘That’sareticent friend of yours!”’ 
The exclamation and the truth of it 
put her on her guard. 

‘“‘T can’t discuss him with you,”’ she 
said coldly. 

“Yet no doubt you have discussed 
me with him?” 

“Never!” 

“You have n’t told him — any- 
thing?” The incredulity, the amaze- 
ment of his face put before her, for 
the first time, how extraordinary her 
conduct must seem. What could he 
think of her? What construction 
would he put upon it? She blushed, 
neck to forehead, and her voice was 
scarcely audible as she answered 
"He," 
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But at that small word his whole 
mood warmed to her. ‘Why, then,” 
he began eagerly, “‘if Cressy does n’t 
know 

“Oh, but he”—Flora stopped in 
terror of herself. ‘I can’t talk of 
him, I must not. Don’t ask me!” 
shé implored, ‘‘and please, please 
don’t come to my house again.” 

He gave his head a puzzled, im- 
patient shake. ‘“‘Then where am I 
to see you?” 

“In a few days—perhaps tomorrow 
—I will let you know.” She rose. 
She had her package now. She was 
getting back her courage. There was 
no further way of keeping her. 

But he followed her closely through 
the crowd to the door. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said under his breath, ‘‘in a few days, 
perhaps tomorrow, as soon as you 
get rid of it, you won’t mind meeting 
me! Whatare youafraidof? Surely 
not me?” 

She was, but hotly denied it. 

“T am not afraid of you. 
afraid of them!” 

“Of them!” He peered at her. 
‘“What are you talking about now?” 

Ah, she had said too much! She 
bit her lip. They had reached the 
corner, and the gliding cable-car was 
approaching. She turned to him 
with a last appeal. ‘‘Don’t ask me 
anything. Don’t come with me! 
Don’t follow me!” 

Not until she was safely inside the 
car did she dare look back at him. 
He was still on the corner, and he 
raised his hat and smiled so reas- 
suringly that she was half way home 
before she realized that, in spite of 
all she had told him, and urged upon 
him, he had not committed himself 
toany promise. And yet, she thought 
in dismay, he had almost made her 
give away Harry’s confidence. She 
was seeing more and more clearly that 
this was the danger of meeting him. 
He always got something out of her 
and never, by chance, gave her any- 
thing in return. If he would seek 
her to-night she dared not be at home! 
Any place would be safer than her own 
house. It would be better to fulfil 
her engagement and go to the recep- 
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tion with Claraand Harry. That was 
a house Kerr did not know. 

It was awkward to have to an- 
nounce this sudden change of plan 
after her pretences of the morning, 
but she had lived too constantly 
with danger, lately, for Clara’s lifted 
eyebrows to daunt her. 

She was ready early, in the hope 
that Harry might come, as he had 
been wont to do, a little before the 
appointed hour. But he turned up 
without a moment to spare. Clara 
was downstairs in her cloak when he 
appeared. There was no chance fora 
word at dinner. But if she could not 
manage it later in the wider field of 
the reception, why, then she deserved 
to fail in everything. 

But she found upon their arrival 
that this was going to be hard to 
bring about. For she was imme- 
diately pounced upon—first, by Ella 
Buller. 

“Why, Flora,” at the top of her 
voice, ‘‘where have you been all these 
days!” Then in a hot whisper, ‘‘ Did 
you speak to her? It hasn’t done 
one bit of good.”’ 

“I think you are mistaken,’’ Flora 
murmured. ‘‘But be careful, and let 
me know—” She had only time for 
that broken sentence before she was 
surrounded; and other voices took up 
the chorus. 

She was getting to be a perfect 
hermit. 

She was forgetting all her old 
friends. 

And a less kindly voice in the back- 
ground added, ‘‘ Yes, for new ones.” 

She realized with some alarm that 
though she had forgotten her public, 
it had kept its eye on her. She 
answered, laughing, that she was 
keeping Lent early, and allowed her- 
self to be drifted about through the 
crowd by more or less entertaining 
people, now and then getting glimpses 
of Harry, tracking him by his bur- 
nished brown head, waiting her op- 
portunity to get him cornered. At 
last she saw him making for the smok- 
ing-room. She cut him off as he 
went by the door. Harry was cutting 
the end of a cigar, and he all but 
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dropped it. ‘‘What in the world are 
you doing here alone?” He spoke 
peevishly. ‘‘I don’t see how a crowd 
of men can leave such a bundle of 
fascination at large!” 

She made him a low courtesy and 
said she was preventing him from 
doing so. 

“It’s very good of you, and you are 
very pretty, Flora,” he admitted with 
a grudging smile, “‘but I’ve got to see 
a man in there.’”’ His eyes went to 
the door of the smoking-room whence 
was audible a discussion of voices, and 
among them Judge Buller’s basso. 
She was between Harry and the door. 
Laughingly, he made as if to put her 
aside, when the door through which 
she had entered opened again sharply, 
and Kerr came in. 

“Forgive me. I followed you,” he 
began to Flora. Then he saw Harry. 
“‘I—ha—ha—I ’ve been hunting for 
you, Cressy, all the evening!” 

Harry accepted the statement with 
a cynical smile. It was too evidently 
not he Kerr had been hunting, and 
after the first stammer of embarrass- 
ment, the Englishman made no at- 
tempt to conceal his real intentions. 
His words merely served him as an 
excuse not to retreat. 

“This is a good place to sit,’’ he 
said, pushing forward a chair for 
Flora. ‘‘And as for Mr. Cressy—’” 
he fixed Harry with a look—‘I be- 
lieve we have met before in the sacred 
limits of St. James’s.” 

The two glances that crossed before 
Flora’s watchful eyes were keen as 
thrust and parry of rapiers. Harry 
bowed stiffly. 

“I believe, for a fact, we did not 
meet, but I think I saw you there 
once—at some embassy ball.” 

The words rang, to Flora’s ears, 
as if they had been shouted from the 
housetops. In the speaking pause 
that followed there was audible an 
unknown, hortatory voice from the 
smoking-room, from which Judge Bul- 
ler was just emerging.” 

“T tell you it’s a damn fool way 
to manage it! What’s the good 





of twenty thousand dollars’ reward?” 
Flora clutched nervously at the back 
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of her chair. 
danger of discovery piling up above 
Kerr like a mountain. 

The judge chuckled. ‘You see 
what you saved me from. They ’ve 
been at it hammer and tongs all the 
evening. Every man in town has 
his idea on that subject.” 

‘‘For instance, what is that one?” 
Kerr’s casual voice was in contrast 
to his guarded eyes. 

The judge looked pleased. ‘‘That 
one? Why, that’s my own—was, at 
least, half an hour ago. You see, 
about that twenty-thousand-dollar 
proposition—’” They moved nearer 
him. They stood, the four, around 
the red-velvet-covered table, like 
people waiting to be served. ‘The 
trouble is right here,’’ said the judge, 
emphasizing with blunt forefinger. 
“The crook has a pal. That’s prob- 
able, is n’t it?” 

Harry nodded. Flora felt Kerr’s 
eyes upon her, but she could not look 
at him. 

‘‘And we see the thing is at a dead- 
lock, don’t we? Well, now,” the 
judge went on triumphantly, “we 
know if any one person had the whole 
ring it would be turned in by this 
time. That is the weak spot in the 
reward policy. They didn’t reckon 
on the thing’s being split.” 

“Split? No, really, do you think 
that possible?” Kerr inquired, and 
Flora caught a glimmer of irony in 
his voice. 

“Well, can you see one of those 
chaps trusting the other with more 
than half of it?” The judge was 
scornful. “And a fellow needs a 
whole ring if he is after a reward.” 
He rolled his head waggishly. ‘‘Oh, 
I could have been a crook myself!” 
he chuckled, but his was the only 
smiling face in the party. 

For Kerr’s was pale, schooled to a 
rigid self-control. 

And Harry’s was crimson and swol- 
len, as if with a sudden rush of blood. 
His twitching hands, his sullen eyes 
responded to Judge Buller’s last word 
as if it had been an accusation. ‘“‘It 
makes me damned sick, the way you 
fellows talk—as if it was the easiest 
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thing in the world to—”’ He broke off. 
It was such a tone, loose, harsh and 
uncontrolled, as made Flora shrink. 

As if he sensed that movement in 
her, he turned upon her furiously. 

“Well, are we going to stand here 
all night?”’ He took her by the arm. 

She felt as if he had struck her. 
Buller was staring at him, but Kerr 
had opened the door through which 
she had entered, and now, turning his 
back upon Harry, silently motioned 
her out. 

She had a moment’s fear that 
Harry’s grasp, even then, would n’t 
let her go. Indeed, for a moment he 
stood clutching her, as if, now that his 
rage had spent itself, she were the 
one thing he could hold to. Then she 
felt his fingers loosen. He stood there 
alone, looking, with his great bulk, 
and his great strength, and his abashed 
bewilderment, rather pathetic. 

But that aspect reached her dimly, 
for the fear of him was uppermost. 
Her arm still burned where he had 
grasped it. She moved away from 
him toward the door Kerr had opened 
for her. She passed from the light 
of the crimson room into the dark 
of the passage. Some one followed 
her and closed the door. Some one 
caught step with her. It was Kerr. 

The light of the crowded rooms 
burst upon them again. 

“Oh,” she turned to him beseech- 
inglv ‘“‘can’t you get me away?” 

“Surely.” His manner was as if 
nothing had happened. His smile 
was reassuring. “I ‘ll call your car- 
riage, and find Mrs. Britton.” 

When Flora came down from the 
dressing-room she found Clara already 
in the carriage, and Kerr mounting 
guard in the hall. As he handed her 
in, Clara leaned forward. 

‘Where is Mr. Cressy?” she asked. 

‘“‘He sent his apologies,’ Kerr ex- 
plained. ‘‘He is not able to get away 
just now.” 

Clara could not control a look of 
astonishment. As the carriage began 
to move and Kerr’s face disappeared 
from the square of the window, she 
turned to Flora. 
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“Have you and Harry quarrelled 
over that man?” 

Flora’s voice was low. 

“No. But Harry—Harry” she 
stammered, hardly knowing how to 
put it, then put it most truly: 
“Harry is not quite himself to- 
night.” 

Flora lay back in the carriage. 
She was dimly aware of Clara’s pres- 
ence beside her, but for the moment 
Clara had ceased to be a factor. The 
shape that filled all the foreground of 
her thought was Harry. He loomed 
alarming to her imagination—all the 
more so since for the moment he had 
seemed to lose his grip. That was a 
thing she could not quite understand. 
If Kerr had been the speaker it would 
have been natural enough, since all 
through this interview Harry’s antag- 
onism had seemed strained to the 
snapping point. 

But poor Judge Buller had been 
harmless enough. He had been mere- 
ly theorizing. But—wait! She made 
so sharp a movement that Clara 
looked at her. The judge’s theory 
might be close to facts that Harry 
Was cognizant of. 

For herself she had had no way of 
finding out how the sapphire had got 
adrift. Buthadn’t Harry? Hadn't 
he followed up that singular scene 
with the blue-eyed Chinaman by 
other visits to the goldsmith’s shop? 
Why, yesterday, when he was sup- 
posed to be in Burlingame, Clara had 
seen him in Chinatown. The idea 
burst upon her then. Harry was 
after the whole ring. He counted 
the part she held already his, and for 
the rest he was groping in Chinatown; 
he was trying to reach it through the 
imperturbable little goldsmith. But 
he had not reached it yet—and she 
could read his irritation at his failure 
in his violent outburst when Judge 
Buller so innocently flung the diffi- 
culties in his face. She knew as much 
now as she could bear. If Harry did 
not suspect Kerr, it would be strange. 
But—Harry waiting to make sure of 
a reward before he unmasked a thief! 
It was an ugly thought! 





(To be continued) 











AT LARGE”® 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON 


IX 


OPTIMISM 


— 3] E Anglo-Saxons are 
mostly optimists 
at heart; we love 
to have things 
comfortable; and 
to pretend that 
they are comfort- 
able when they 
obviously are not. The brisk Anglo- 
Saxon, if he cannot reach the grapes, 
does not say that the grapes are sour, 
but protests that he does not really 
care about grapes. A story is told of 
a great English proconsul who de- 
sired to get a loan from the Treasury 
of the Government over which he 
practically, though not nominally, 














presided. He went to the Financial 
Secretary ‘and said, ‘‘ Look here, 
T , you must get me a loan for a 





business I have very much at heart.’’ 
The secretary whistled, and then said, 
‘Well, I will try; but it is not the 
least use.’’ ‘‘Oh, you will manage it 
somehow,” said the proconsul, ‘‘and 
I may tell you confidentially it is 
absolutely essential.’’ The following 
morning the secretary came to report: 
“IT told you it was no use, sir, and 
it was n’t; the board would not 
hear of it.’’ ‘‘Damnation!” said the 
proconsul, and went on writing. A 
week after he met the secretary, who 
felt a little shy. ‘By the way, 
z ’’ said the great man, “I have 
been thinking over that matter of the 
loan, and it was a mercy you were 
not successful; it would have been a 
hopeless precedent, and we are much 
better without it.” 


,’ 





That is the true Anglo-Saxon spirit 
of optimism. The most truly British 
person I know is a man who will 
move heaven and earth to secure a 
post or to compass an end; but when 
he fails, as he does not often fail, 
he says genially that he is more 
thankful than he can say; it would 
have been ruin to him if he had been 
successful. The same quality runs 
through our philosophy and our re- 
ligion. Who but an Anglo-Saxon 
would have invented the robust the- 
ory, to account for the fact that 
prayers are often not granted, that 
prayers are always directly answered 
whether you attain your desire or 
not. The Greeks prayed that the 
gods would grant them what was 
good even if they did not desire it, 
and withhold what was evil even if 
they did desire it. The shrewd Ro- 
man said, ‘‘ The gods will give us what 
is most appropriate; man is dearer 
to them than to himself.’’ But the 
faithful Anglo-Saxon maintains that 
his prayer is none the less answered 
even if it be denied, and that it is 
made up to him in some roundabout 
way. Itis inconceivable to the An- 
glo-Saxon that there may be a 
strain of sadness and melancholy in 
the very mind of God; he cannot 
understand that there can be any 
beauty in sorrow. To the Celt, 
sorrow itself is dear and beautiful, 
and the mournful wailing of winds, 
the tears of the lowering cloud, afford 
him sweet and even luxurious sen- 
sations. The memory of grief is one 
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of the good things that remain to 
him as life draws to its close; for love 
is to him the sister of grief rather than 
the mother of joy. But this is to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind a morbid 
thing. The hours in which sorrow 
has overclouded him are wasted, 
desolated hours, to be forogtten and 
obliterated as soon as possible. There 
is nothing sacred about them; they 
are sad and stony tracts over which 
he has made haste to cross, and the 
only use of them is to heighten the 
sense of security and joy. And thus 
the sort of sayings that satisfy and 
sustain the Anglo-Saxon mind are 
such irrepressible outbursts of poets 
as ‘‘God’s in His heaven; all’s right 
with the world’”’—the latter part of 
which is flagrantly contradicted by 
experience; and, as for the former 
part, if it be true, it lends no comfort 
to the man who tries to find his God 
in the world. Again, when Browning 
says that the world ‘“‘means intensely 
and means good,” he is but pouring 
oil upon the darting flame of opti- 
mism, because there are many people 
to whom the world has no particular 
meaning, and few who can re-echo 
the statement that it means good. 
That some rich surprise, in spite of 
palpable and hourly experience to 
the contrary, may possibly await us, 
is the most that some of us dare to 
hope. 

My own experience, the older I 
grow, and the more I see of life, is 
that I feel it to be a much more be- 
wildering and even terrifying thing 
than I used to think it. To use a 
metaphor, instead of its being a 
patient educational process, which 
I would give all that I possessed to 
be able sincerely to. believe it to be, 
it seems to me arranged far more upon 
the principle of a game of cricket— 
which I have always held to be, in 
theory, the most unjust and fortuitous 
of games. You step to the wicket, 
you have only a single chance; the 
boldest and most patient man may 
make one mistake at the outset, and 
his innings is over; the timid, tremu- 
lous player may by undeserved good 
luck contrive to keep his wicket up, 
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till his heart has got into the right 
place and his eye has wriggled straight 
and he is set. 

That is the first horrible fact about 
life—that carelessness is often not 
penalised at all, whereas sometimes it 
is instantly and fiercely penalised. 
One boy at school may break every 
law, human and divine, and go out 
into the world unblemished. An- 
other timid and good-natured child 
may make a false step, and be sent 
off into life with a permanent cloud 
over him. School life often em- 
phasises the injustice of the world in- 
stead of trying to counteract it. 
Schoolmasters tend to hustle the 
weak rather than to curb the strong. 

And then we pass into the larger 
world, and what do we see? A sad 
confusion everywhere. We see an 
innocent and beautiful girl struck 
down by a long and painful disease— 
a punishment perhaps appropriate to 
some robust and hoary sinner, who 
has gathered forbidden fruit with 
both his hands, and the juices of 
which go down to the skirts of his 
clothing; or a brave and virtuous man, 
with a wife and children dependent 
on him, needed if ever man was, kind, 
beneficent, strong, is struck down out 
of life in a moment. On the other 
hand, we see a mean and cautious 
sinner, with no touch of unselfishness 
and affection, guarded and secured in 
material contentment. Let anyone 
run over in his mind the memories of 
his own circle, fill up the gaps, and ask 
himself bravely and frankly whether 
he can trace a wise and honest and 
beneficent design all through. He 
may try to console himself by saying 
that the disasters of good people, 
after all, are the exceptions, and that, 
as a rule, courage and purity of heart 
are rewarded, while cowardice and 
filthiness are punished. But what 
room is there for exceptions in a 
world governed by a God whom we 
must believe to be all-powerful, all- 
just, and all-loving? It is the wilful 
sin of man, says the moralist, that has 
brought these hard things upon him. 
But that is no answer, for the dark 
shadow lies as sombrely over irre- 
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sponsible nature, which groans over 
undeserved suffering. And then, to 
make the shadow darker still, we 
have all the same love of life, the 
same inalienable sense of our right to 
happiness, the same inheritance of 
love. If we could but see that in the 
end pain and loss would be blest, 
there is nothing that we would not 
gladly bear. Yet that sight, too, is 
denied us. 

And yet we live, and laugh, and 
hope, and forget. We take our fill of 
tranquil days and pleasant companies, 
though for some of us the thought that 
it is all passing, passing even while 
we lean towards it smiling, touches 
the very sunlight with pain. ‘‘How 
morbid, how self-tormenting!” says 
the prudent friend, if such thoughts 
escape us. ‘“‘Why not enjoy the 
delight and bear the pain? That is 
life; we cannot alter it.’’ But not on 
such terms can I, for one, live. To 
know, to have some assurance—that 
is the one and only thing that matters 
at all. For if I once believed that 
God were careless, or indifferent, or 
impotent, I would fly from life as an 
accursed thing; whereas I would give 
all the peace, and joy, and content- 
ment, that may yet await me upon 
earth, and take up cheerfully the 
heaviest burden that could be devised 
of darkness and pain, if I could be 
sure of an after-life that will give 
us all the unclouded serenity, and 
strength, and love, for which we 
crave every moment. Sometimes, 
in a time of strength and calm weather 
when the sun is bright and the friend 
I love is with me, and the scent of the 
hyacinths blows from the wood, I 
have no doubt of the love and tender- 
ness of God; and, again, when I wake 
in the dreadful dawn to the sharp 
horror of the thought that one I love 
is suffering and crying out in pain and 
drifting on to death, the beauty of 
the world, the familiar scene, is full 
of a hateful and atrocious insolence 
of grace and sweetness; and then I 
feel that we are all perhaps in the 
grip of some relentless and inscrutable 
law that has no care for our happiness 
or peace at all, and works blindly and 
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furiously in the darkness, bespat- 
tering some with woe and others with 
joy. Those are the blackest and 
most horrible moments of life; and 
yet even so we live on. 

As I write at my ease I see the 
velvety grass green on the rich pas- 
ture; the tall spires of the chestnut 
perch, and poise and sway in the 
sun; a thrush sings hidden in the 
orchard; it is all caressingly, en- 
chantingly beautiful, and I am well 
content to be alive. Looking back- 
wards, I discern that I have had my 
share, and more than my share, of 
good things. But they are over; they 
are mine no longer. And even as I 
think the thought, the old church 
clock across the fields tells out another 
hour that is fallen softly into the 
glimmering past. If I could discern 
any strength or patience won from 
hours of pain and sorrow it would be 
easier; but the memory of pain makes 
me dread pain the more, the thought 
of past sorrow makes future sorrow 
still more black. I would rather have 
strength than tranquillity, when all 
is done; but life has rather taught me 
my weakness, and struck the garland 
out of my reluctant hand. 

To-day I have been riding quietly 
among fields deep with buttercups 
and fringed by clear, slow streams. 
The trees are in full spring leaf, only 
the oaks and walnuts a little belated, 
unfurling their rusty-red fronds. A 
waft of rich scent comes from a haw- 
thorn-hedge where a hidden cuckoo 
flutes; or just where the lane turns 
by the old water-mill, which throbs 
and grumbles with the moving gear, 
a great lilac-bush leans out of a gar- 
den and fills the air with perfume. 
Yet, as I go, I am filled with a heavy 
anxiety, which plays with my sick 
heart as a cat plays with a mouse, 
letting it run a little in the sun and 
then pouncing upon it in terror and 
dismay. The beautiful sounds and 
sights round me—the sight of the 
quiet, leisurely people I meet—ought, 
one would think, to soothe and calm 
the unquiet heart. But they do not; 
they rather seem to mock and flout 
me with a savage insolence of in- 
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different welfare. My thoughts go 
back, I do not know why, to an old 
house where I spent many happy 
days, now in the hands of strangers. 
I remember sitting, one of a silent 
and happy party, on a terrace in the 
dusk of a warm summer night, and 
how one of those present called to the 
owls that were hooting in the hanging 
wood above the house, so that they 
drew near in answer to the call, flying 
noiselessly and suddenly uttering 
their plaintive notes from the heart 
of the great chestnut on the lawn. 
Below I can see the dewy glimmering 
fields, the lights of the little port, 
the pale sea-line. It seems now all 
impossibly beautiful and tranquil; 
but I know that even then it was 
often marred by disappointments, 
and troubles, and fears. Little anxie- 
ties that have all melted softly into 
the past, that were easily enough 
borne, when it came to the point, yet, 
looming up as they did in the future, 
filled the days with the shadow of fear. 
That is the phantom that one ought 
to lay, if it can be laid. And is there 
hidden somewhere any well of healing, 
any pure source of strength and re- 
freshment from which we can drink 
and be calm and brave? That is a 
question which each has to answer 
for himself. For myself, I can only 
say that strength was sometimes 
given, sometimes denied. How fool- 
ish to be anxious! Yes, but how in- 
evitable! If the beauty and the joy 
of the world gave one assurance in 
dark hours that all was certainly well, 
the pilgrimage would be an easy one. 
But can one be optimistic by resolving 
to be? One can, of course, control 
oneself, one can let no murmur of 
pain escape one, one can even enun- 
ciate deep and courageous maxims, 
because one would not trouble the 
peace of others, waiting patiently till 
the golden mood returns. But what 
if the desolate conviction forces itself 
upon the mind that sorrow is the 
truer thing? What if one tests one’s 
own experience, and sees that, under 
the pressure of sorrow, one after an- 
other of the world’s lights are ex- 
tinguished, health and peace and 
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beauty and delight, till one asks one- 
self whether sorrow is not perhaps 
the truest and most actual thing of 
all? That is the ghastliest of mo- 
ments when everything drops from 
us but fear and horror, when we think 
that we have indeed found truth at 
last, and that the answer to Pilate’s 
bitter question is that pain is the 
nearest thing to truth because it is 
the strongest. If I felt that, says 
the reluctant heart, I should abandon 
myself to despair. No, says sterner 
reason, you would bear it, because you 
cannot escape from it. Into what- 
ever depths of despair you fell, you 
would still be upheld by the law that 
bids you be. 

Where, then, is the hope to be 
found? Is it here? One is tempted 
to think of God through human 
analogies and symbols. We think 
of Him as of a potter moulding the 
clay to his will; as of a statesman that 
sways a state; as of an artist that 
traces a fair design. But all simili- 
tudes and comparisons break down, 
for no man can make anything; he 
can but modify matter to his ends, 
and when he fails, it is because of 
some natural law that cuts across his 
design and thwarts him relentlessly. 
But the essence of God’s omnipotence 
is that both law and matter are His 
and originate from Him; so that, if 
a single fibre of what we know to be 
evil can be found in the world, ei- 
ther God is responsible for that, or 
He is dealing with something He did 
not originate and cannot overcome. 
Nothing can extricate us from this 
dilemma, except the belief that what 
we think evil is not really evil at all, 
but hidden good; and thus we have 
firm ground under our feet at last, 
and can begin to climb out of the 
abyss. And then we feel in our own 
hearts how indomitable is our sense 
of our right to happiness, how un- 
conquerable our hope; how swiftly we 
forget unhappiness; how firmly we 
remember joy; and then we see that 
the one absolutely permanent and 
vital power in the world is the power 
of love, which wins victories over 
every evil we can name; and if it is 
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so plain that love is the one essential 
and triumphant force in the world, 
it must be the very heartbeat of God; 
till we feel that when soon or late the 
day comes for us when our swimming 
eyes discern ever more faintly the 
awestruck pitying faces round us, 
and the senses give up their powers 
one by one, and the tides of death 
creep on us, and the daylight dies— 
that even so we shall find that love 
awaiting us in the region to which the 
noblest and bravest and purest, as 
well as the vilest and most timid and 
most soiled, have gone. 

This, then, is the only optimism 
that is worth the name; not the fee- 
ble optimism that brushes away 
the darker side of life impatiently 
and fretfully, but the optimism that 
dares to look boldly into the fiercest 
miseries of the human spirit, and to 
come back, as Perseus came, pale and 
smoke-stained, from the dim under-’ 
world, and say that there is yet hope 
brightening on the verge of the gloom. 

What one desires, then, is an opti- 
mism which arises from taking a wide 
view of things as they are, and taking 
the worst side into account, not an 
optimism which is only made possible 
by wearing blinkers. I was reading 
a day or two ago a suggestive and 
brilliant book by one of our most 
prolific critics, Mr. Chesterton, on the 
subject of Dickens. Mr. Chesterton 
is of opinion that our modern tendency 
to pessimism results from our invet- 
erate realism. Contrasting modern 
fictions with the old heroic stories, 
he says that we take some indecisive 
clerk for the subject of a story, and 
call the weak-kneed cad ‘“‘the hero.” 
He seems to think that we ought to 
take a larger and more robust view 
of human possibilities, and keep our 
eyes more steadily fixed upon more 
vigorous and generous characters. 
But the result of this is the ugly and 
unphilosophical kind of optimism, af- 
ter all, that calls upon-God to despise 
the work of His own hands, that 
turns upon all that is feeble and un- 
sightly and vulgar with anger and dis- 
dain, like the man in the parable who 
took advantage of his being forgiven 
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The 
tragedy is that the knock-kneed clerk 


a great debt to exact a tiny one. 


is all in all to himself. In clear- 
sighted and imaginative moments he 
may realise in a sudden flash of hor- 
rible insight that he is so far from 
being what he would desire to be, so 
unheroic, so loosely strung, so de- 
plorable—and yet that he can do so 
little to bridge the gap. The only 
method of manufacturing heroes is to 
encourage people to believe in them- 
selves and their possibilities, to as- 
sure them that they are, indeed, dear 
to God; not to reveal relentlessly to 
them their essential lowness and 
shabbiness. It is not the clerk’s 
fault that his mind is sordid and weak, 
and that his knees knock together; 
and no optimism is worth the name 
that has not a glorious message for 
the vilest. 

Or, again, it is possible to arrive 
at a working optimism by taking 
a very dismal view of everything. 
There is a story of an old Calvin- 
ist minister whose daughter lay dying, 
far away, of a painful disease, who 
wrote her a letter of consolation, 
closing with the words ‘“‘ Remember, 
dear daughter, that all short of hell 
is mercy.”’ Of course if one can take 
so richly decisive a view of the Cre- 
ator’s purpose for his creatures, and 
look upon hell as the normal destina- 
tion from which a few, by the over- 
powering condescension of God, are 
saved and separated, one might find 
matter of joy in discovering one soul 
in a thousand who was judged worthy 
of salvation. But this again is a 
clouded view, because it takes no ac- 
count of the profound and universal 
preference for happiness in the human 
heart, and erects the horrible ideal 
of a Creator who deliberately con- 
demns the vast mass of His creatures 
to a fate which He has no less de- 
liberately created them to abhor and 
dread. 

Our main temptation, after all, lies 
in the fact that we are so impatient 
of any delay or any uneasiness. We 


are like the child who, when first con- 
fronted with suffering, cannot bear to 
believe in its existence, and who, if it 
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is prolonged, cannot believe in the 
existence of anything else. What we 
have rather to do is to face the prob- 
lem strongly and courageously, to 
take into account the worst and 
feeblest possibilities of our nature, 
and yet not to overlook the fact that 
the worst and lowest specimen of 
humanity has a dim inkling of some- 
thing higher and happier, to which he 
would attain if he knew how. 

I had a little object-lesson a few 
days ago in the subject. It was a 
Bank Holiday, and I walked pen- 
sively about the outskirts of a big 
town. The streets were crowded with 
people of all sorts and sizes. I con- 
fess that a profound melancholy was 
induced in me by the spectacle of the 
young of both sexes. They were 
enjoying themselves, it is true, with 
all their might; and I could not help 
wondering why, as a rule, they should 
enjoy themselves so offensively. The 
girls walked about, tittering.and og- 
ling, the young men were noisy, sel- 
fish, ill-mannered, enjoying nothing 
so much as the discomfiture of any 
passer-by. They pushed each other 
into ditches, they tripped up a friend 
who passed on a bicycle, and all 
roared in concert at the rueful way in 
which he surveyed a muddy coat and 
torn, trousers. There seemed to be 
not the slightest idea among them 
of contributing to each others’ pleas- 
ure. The point was to be amused at 
the expense of another, and to be 
securely obstreperous. 

But among these there were lovers 
walking, faint and pale with mutual 
admiration; a young couple led along 
a hideous over-dressed child, and had 
no eyes for anything except its clumsy 
movements and fatuous questions. 
Or an elderly couple strolled along, 
pleased and contented, with a married 
son and daughter. The cure of the 
vile mirth of youth seemed after all 
to be love and the anxious care of 
other lives. 

And thus indeed a gentle optimism 
did emerge, after all, from the tangle. 
I felt that it was strange that there 
should be so much to breed dissatis- 
faction. I struck out of the town, 
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and soon was passing a mill in broad 
water-meadows, overhung by great 
elms; the grass was golden with 
buttercups, the foliage was rich upon 
the trees. The water bubbled pleas- 
antly in the great pool, and an old 
house thrust a pretty gable out over 
lilacs clubbed with purple bloom. 
The beauty of the place was put to 
my lips, like a cup of the waters of 
comfort. The sadness was the drift 
of human life out of sweet places such 
as this, into the town that overflowed 
the meadows with its rows of mean 
houses, where the railway station, 
with its rows of stained trucks, its 
cindery floor, its smoking engines, 
buzzed and roared with life. 

But the pessimism of one who sees 
the simple life fading out, the ancient 
quietude invaded, the country caught 
in the feelers of the town, is not a 
teal pessimism at all; or rather it is a 
pessimism which results from a de- 
ficiency of imagination, and is only 
a matter of personal taste, perhaps of 
personal belatedness. Twelve gener- 
ations of my own family lived and 
died as Yorkshire yeoman-farmers, 
and my own preference is probably 
a matter of instinctive inheritance. 
The point is not what a few philoso- 
phers happen to like, but what hu- 
manity likes, and what it is happiest 
in liking. I should have but small 
confidence in the Power that rules the 
world if I did not believe that the 
vast social development of Europe, its 
civilisation, its network of communi- 
cations, its bustle, its tenser living, 
its love of social excitement was not 
all part of a great design. I do not 
believe that humanity is perversely 
astray, hurrying to destruction. I 
believe rather that it is working out 
the possibilities that lie within it; and 
if human beings had been framed to 
live quiet pastoral lives, they would 
be living them still. The one ques- 
tion for the would-be optimist is 
whether humanity is growing nobler, 
wiser, more unselfish; and of that I 
have no doubt whatever. The sense 
of equality, of the rights of the weak, 
compassion, brotherliness, benevo- 
lence are living ideas, throbbing with 
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life: the growth of the power of de- 
mocracy, much as it may tend to in- 
convenience one personally, is an 
entirely hopeful and desirable thing; 
and if a man is disposed to pessimism, 
he ought to ask himself seriously to 
what extent his pessimism is con- 
ditioned by his own individual pros- 
pect of happiness. It is quite possi- 
ble to conceive of a man without any 
hope of personal immortality, or the 
continuance of individual identity, 
whose future might be clouded, say, 
by his being the victim of a pain- 
ful and incurable disease, and who 
yet might be a thoroughgoing opti- 
mist with regard to the future of 
humanity. 

Nothing in the world could be so 
indicative of the rise in the moral and 
emotional temperature of the world 
as the fact that men are increasingly 
disposed to sacrifice their own ambi- 
tions and their own comfort for the 
sake of others, and are willing to 
suffer, if the happiness of the race 
may be increased; and much of 
the pessimism that prevails is the 
pessimism of egotists and individu- 
alists, who feel no interest in the rising 
tide, because it does not promise to 
themselves any increase in personal 
satisfaction. No man can possibly 
hold the continuance of personal 
identity to be an indisputable fact, 
because there is nothing in the way of 
direct evidence on the subject, and 
indeed all the evidence that exists 
is rather against the belief than for it. 
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The belief is in reality based upon 
nothing but instinct and desire, and 
the impossibility of conceiving of 
life as existing apart from one’s own 
perception. But even if a man does 
not believe it as in any sense a cer- 
tainty, he may cherish a hope that it 
is true, and he may be generously and 
sincerely grateful for having been 
allowed to taste, through the medium 
of personal consciousness, the mar- 
vellous experience of the beauty and 
interest of life, its emotions, its re- 
lationships, its infinite yearnings, even 
though the curtain may descend 
upon his own consciousness of it, and 
he himself may become as though he 
had never been, his vitality blended 
afresh in the vitality of the world 
just as the body of his life, so near to 
him, so seemingly his own, will un- 
doubtedly be fused and blent afresh in 
the sum of matter. A man, even 
though racked with pain and tortured 
with anxiety, may deliberately and 
resolutely throw himself into sym- 
pathy with the mighty will of God, 
and cherish this noble and awe-in- 
spiring thought, the thought of the 
onward march of humanity—nghting 
wrongs, amending errors, fighting 
patiently against pain and evil, until 
perhaps, far off and incredibly re- 
mote, our successors and descendants, 
linked indeed with us in body and 
soul alike, may enjoy that peace and 
tranquillity, that harmony of soul, 
which we ourselves can only momen- 
tarily and transitorily obtain. 


The subject of Mr. Benson’s April essay will be ‘‘Our Lack of Great Men.” 
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DOMINION: A TALE OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT 


By ALEXANDER GLOVATSKI 


TRANSLATED FROM THE POLISH BY JEREMIAH CuRTIN 


OW vain are the 
hopes of man face 
to face with the 
order of the uni- 
verse! How vain 
are those hopes 
when opposed to 
decrees written in 
characters of fire on the heavens by 
Him who existed before the ages! 

Rameses, the mighty ruler of 
Egypt, was nearing his end at the 
age of one hundred. In the breast 
of that potentate before whose voice 
millions had trembled during half-a 
century rose something which stifled 
and oppressed him, which sucked 
blood from his heart, strength from 
his arm, and at moments even con- 
sciousness from his brain. The great 
Pharaoh lay prostrate like a fallen 
cedar. He was stretched on the 
skin of an Indian tiger, his feet 
covered with a triumphal robe of the 
King of the Ethiopians. But stern 
even to himself, he summoned the 
wisest physician from the temple of 
Karnak, and said to him: 

“T know that thou art skilled in 
strong remedies which either kill or 
cure straightway. Prepare for me 
one of these and let my illness be 
ended.” 

The physician hesitated. ‘‘Think, 
Rameses,’’ whispered he, ‘“‘since the 
moment of thy descent from the 
heights of heaven the Nile has over- 
flowed one hundred times. Dare I 
then give thee a remedy which 
might kill even the youngest of thy 
warriors?” 





Rameses sat up on the couch. “It 
must be that I am very ill,”’ cried he, 
‘“‘since thou, O priest, art so bold 
as to give me counsel. Be silent; 
obey my commands! Horus, my 
grandson and heir, is thirty years 
old. The ruler of Egypt must be 
able to ride in a chariot and hurl a 
lance.”’ 

When the priest gave the terrible 
remedy, hishandtrembled. Rameses 
swallowed the draught as a thirsty 
man swallows a goblet of water. 
Then he summoned the greatest as- 
trologer in Memphis and commanded 
him to declare truth and tell what 
the stars above indicated. 

“Horka* is in conjunction with 
the moon,” said the sage; “that 
forebodes death to a member of thy 
dynasty, O Rameses! Thou hast 
done ill to swallow that draught; 
the plans of men are as naught before 
decrees written on the sky by Him 
who existed when time was not.” 

“The stars have foretold my 
death, but when may it come?” 
asked Rameses, as he turned to 
the physician 

“Before sunrise, O Rameses! either 
thou wilt be as robust as a rhinoceros, 
or thy sacred ring will be on the 
finger of Horus.” 

“Conduct Horus to the hall of 
the Pharaohs,’ said Rameses in a 
voice now decreasing. ‘“‘Let him 
wait there for my final words and 
the ring, so that there shall be no 
intermission in the working of 
sovereignty.” 

* Saturn. 
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Horus fell to weeping; his heart 
was filled with pity in view of the 
coming death of his grandfather. 
But since no break was permitted 
in the exercise of power, he went to 
the hall of the Pharaohs attended by 
a numerous retinue. He took his 
seat on a terrace, the marble steps 
of which descended to the river, and, 
filled with undefined sadness, gazed 
at the places in front of him and 
on each side. Just then the moon 
shone on the coppery water of the 
Nile, the fields and the gardens; it 
gave shadows to the gigantic pyra- 
mids, and for miles upon miles filled 
with light the whole valley. - Near 
the moon glowed Saturn, the star of 
great omen. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, lamps were still 
burning in cottages and great build- 
ings. People were going from their 
houses into the open air. Upon the 
Nile boats were moving as close to one 
another as during a festival. In the 
palm groves at the edge of the water, 
in the market-places, on the streets 
and near the palace of Rameses, a 
countless throng was pushing forward. 
But still there was such quiet that 
the rustle of water reeds reached 
Horus, and also the complaining 
howls of hyenas seeking their prey 
on the edge of the desert. 

‘“Why do the people assemble in 
such numbers?” inquired the prince 
of a courtier, indicating the immense 
expanse of human heads before 
him. 

‘‘They wish to greet in thee, lord, 
the new Pharaoh, and to hear from 
thy lips of benefactions prepared for 
them.” 

At that moment the pride of great- 
ness struck the heart of the prince for 
the first time. 

“But those lights over there— 
what do they signify?” inquired 
Horus. 

“The priests have gone to the 
grave of thy mother, Zefora, to bring 
her remains to the tombs of the 
Pharaohs.” 

In the heart of Horus grief sprang 
up anew for his mother, whose re- 
mains, because of her kindness to 
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slaves, had been buried among slaves 
by the unrelenting Rameses. 

“‘T hear the neighing of horses,” 
said Horus as he listened; ‘‘who is 
riding at this hour?” 

‘““The Chancellor, Lord, has com- 
manded that couriers be in readiness 
to bring home thy teacher.” 

Horus groaned at remembrance of 
Yetron, his teacher and friend, whom 
Rameses had driven from the country 
because he had engrafted into the 
soul of the Pharaoh’s grandson and 
heir an aversion to war and pity 
for the downtrodden. 

“But that light on the other bank 
of the Nile?”’ 

“With that light, O Horus, the 
faithful Bernice congratulates thee 
from her narrow prison. The High 
Priest has sent a barge of the Pharaoh 
to bring her. When the sacred ring 
glitters on thy hand, the hedvy doors 
of her dungeon will open; then she, 
the grieved and the loving one, will 
return to thee.” 

When he heard these words Horus 
covered his eyes with his hand and 
groaned with sudden pain. 

‘What ails thee, O Horus?” 

‘‘A bee has stung me in the foot,” 
said the Prince, whose face had grown 
pale upon the instant. 

The courtier by the- greenish light 
of the moon examined his foot. 

“Thank Osiris that this is not the 
bite of a spider, which is deadly at 
this season. O how vain are hopes 
in the face of decrees which no one 
can cancel!” 

At that moment the commander 
of the army came, and said, as he 
bent before Horus: 

“Great Rameses feels that his 
body is growing cold, and has sent 
me hither. ‘Go to Horus,’ said the 
Pharaoh; ‘my time in this world 
is not long; accomplish his will as 
thou wouldst mine. Should he com- 


mand thee to yield Upper Egypt 
to the Ethiopians and conclude a 
brotherly treaty with those enemies, 
obey him when thou seest my ring on 
his hand, for the undying Osiris speaks 
through the lips of rulers. 

“T will not give Egypt to Ethi- 
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opians,” said Horus, “‘but I will 
conclude peace because I grieve 
for the blood of my people. Write 
thou straightway an edict, and keep 
mounted couriers in readiness, so 
that when the first fires in my honor 
flash up, these couriers may fly 
toward the Southern sun and take 
pardon to the Ethiopians. Write 
thou still another edict that from 
this hour till the end of time, not a 
tongue shall be torn from the mouth 
of a prisoner taken on the field of bat- 
tle. Thus have I spoken.” 

The commander fell on his face 
and withdrew to write the edict. 
The prince instructed the courtier 
to examine his foot again, for it 
pained him intensely. 

“Thy foot is swollen a little; but 
what would have happened if instead 
of a bee a spider had stung thee?” 

Now the Chancellor of State came 
and said, as he bent before the prince, 
profoundly. ‘“*The mighty Rameses, 
knowing that his sight is growing 
clouded, has sent me with an order. 
‘Go to Horus,’ said he, ‘and accom- 
plish his will with exactness, even 
should he command thee to free 
slaves from their chains, or present 
the people with all the land of Egypt. 
Obey when thou shalt see my sacred 
ring on his finger; the immortal Osiris 
speaks through the lips of rulers.’ ”’ 

‘““My heart does not go out that 
far,’’ replied Horus, ‘‘but write me 
an edict immediately, that taxes 
and rents shall be diminished, that 
captives shall have three days a 
week free from labor, and without the 
decision of a court they shall not be 
beaten on their backs with sticks. 
And write still another edict, recalling 
from captivity my tutor Yetron, 
who is the wisest and noblest among 
Egyptians. I have spoken.” 

The Chancellor fell on his face, 
but before he could withdraw to 
write these edicts, the High Priest 
appeared. 

‘“‘Horus,” said he, “the great 
Rameses may go to the Western 
World any moment, and Osiris is 
weighing his heart on the scales 
without error. When the sacred ring 
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of the Pharaohs shall glitter on thy 
finger, command and I will obey, 
even shouldst thou wish to overturn 
the great temple of Ammon, for it is 
through the lips of rulers that the 
undying Osiris communicates with 
mankind.” 

‘TI will not destroy but rear temples 
and increase the treasure of priests,” 
replied Horus. ‘I ask thee only to 
write an edict touching the solemn 
transfer of my mother, Zefora, to the 
tombs of the Pharaohs, and another 
edict to liberate the beloved Bernice 
from her stifling prison. I have 
spoken.”’ 

‘Thou beginnest wisely,’’ answered 
the High Priest.’”” Allis ready for thy 
orders, and I will sign the edicts the 
moment thou touchest them with 
the ring of the Pharaohs. I will light 
this lamp here that it may announce 
to the people thy grace, and freedom, 
and thy love for Bernice.”’ 

The wisest physician of Karnak 
spoke now. ‘“‘Horus,’’ said he, ‘‘thy 
pallor does not astonish me, for thy 
grandfather is expiring; he could 
not endure the great strength of 
the remedy which I was unwilling 
to give him, but the substitute of 
the High -Priest remains near his 
person, so that when the Pharaoh 
dies the priest will take the sacred 
ring from his finger and deliver it to 
thee in signof thy unlimited dominion. 
“But thou art growing paler and 
paler!” 

‘‘Examine my foot,” groaned Horus 
and he dropped to the golden chair, 
the arms of which were carved in the 
semblance of falcon heads. 

The physician knelt down, ex- 
amined his foot and started back 
terrified. ‘‘Horus,’’ whispered he, 
‘“‘a spider has bitten thee, a spider 
of great venom.”’ 

‘““Must I die at a moment like 
this?”’ inquired Horus in a voice 
hardly audible. And then he added: 
“Will that happen quickly? Tell 
the truth.” 

.‘‘Before the moon hides behind 
the palm tree in front of us.”’ 

“Ah! isthat true? But Rameses— 
has he long to live?” 
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“Do I know? Perhaps they are 
bearing his ring to thee now.” 

That instant the minister entered 
with the edicts. 

“Chancellor,” cried Horus, seizing 
him by the hand, ‘“‘were I to die 
immediately, wouldst thou execute 
what I order?” 

‘‘Live, Horus, to the age of Rame- 
ses,’ replied the Chancellor, ‘but even 
wert thou to stand before Osiris one 
moment later than thy grandfather, 
every edict of thine would be executed 
if thou hadst touched it with the 
sacred ring of the Pharaohs.” 

“With the ring,” replied Horus; 
“but where is it?” 

“One of the courtiers has just 
told me,’”’ whispered the commander 
of the army, “‘that the great Rameses 
is now breathing his last.” 

“T have sent to my substitute,” 
added the High Priest, ‘‘so that the 
first moment after the heart of 
Rameses stops beating he will re- 
move the ring from the Pharaoh’s 
finger.”’ 

“IT thank thee,’ said Horus. ‘I 
grieve, O how I grieve! but still 
I shall not die altogether. There will 
be blessings behind me, and peace, 
and the happiness of people, and 
my Bernice will enjoy freedom. 
Have I long yet to live?” he inquired 
of the physician. 

“Death is one thousand steps of a 
warrior’s march from thee,’’ answered 
the physician with sadness. 

“Do ye hear nothing? 
coming?” inquired Horus. 

Silence. The moon was approach- 
ing the palm and had now touched 
the leaves of it; the fine sand sounded 
almost audibly in the hour-glass. 

“Eight hundred steps,’ said the 
physician. “‘I know not, Horus, 


Is no one 


whether thou wilt be able to touch 
all the edicts with the sacred ring, 
even were they to bring it this 
moment.” 

“Give me the edicts,’ said the 
prince, listening to hear some one 
running from the chamber of Rameses, 
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‘‘and thou, O priest! tell how much 
life remains, so that I may confirm 
at least the edicts which are dearest.” 

‘“‘Six hundred steps,’’ whispered 
the physician. 

The edict for decreasing the rents 
and the labor of captives dropped 
from the hands of the sufferer. 

‘Five hundred.” 

The edict making peace with the 
Ethiopians. slipped from the knees 
of Prince Horus. 

“Is no one coming?” 

“Four hundred.”’ 

Horus recollected himself, and the 
command for transferring the re- 
mains of Zefora fell now to the 
pavement. 

“Three hundred.” 

The same fate met the edict recall- 
ing Yetron from exile. 

““Two hundred.” 

The lips of Horus grew blue, his 
cramping hand threw to the pavement 
the edict forbidding the tearing of 
tongues from captives taken in battle. 

Now there remained only the 
edict to free Bernice. Amid a silence 
like that of the grave was heard 
the clatter of sandals; into the hall 
rushed the High Priest’s assistant. 
Horus extended his hand to him. 

‘‘A miracle!”’ exclaimed the assist- 
ant; “‘the great Rameses has recov- 
ered. He rose from his couch in good 
health, and is going out to hunt lions 
at sunrise. He invites thee, O Horus! 
as a sign of his favor to hunt with 
him.” 

Horus gazed with quenching eye 
across the Nile to the point where 
light was gleaming in the prison of 
Bernice, and two bloody tears rolled 
down his visage. 

‘Dost thou not answer, O Horus?”’ 
inquired the astonished assistant. 

‘““Seest thou not that he is dead?” 
said the wisest physician in Karnak. 
‘“‘Behold, then, how vain are the 
hopes of man face to face with edicts 
written on the heavens in letters 
of fire by Him who existed before 
the ages!” 














INLAND WATERWAYS 


By HERBERT QUICK 


R. QUICK’S first article, ap- 
pearing in the January Reader 
under the title “‘The Grand 

Strategy of Trade,” calls the atten- 
tion of the country to the imminent 
necessity for the United States to 
place itself on an equal footing with 
foreign nations in the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy. The warfare of 
the future is to be the competition for 
supremacy in carrying to the ends of 
the earth things to feed, shelter and 
clothe mankind. Nay, this is the 
warfare of to-day. In the last analysis 
the victors must be the people with 
the most productive soil, the greatest 
national energy, the best system of 
industrial education, the deepest and 
safest harbors, the best and cheapest 
transportation, and the wisest con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Thus far, Americans have been loth 
to admit that any other nation can 
beat us at anything. We must admit 
it now. In all the European coun- 
tries men of science are working in 
double harness with men of capital, 
and their inventions are revolution- 
izing industries. We must learn as 
they learn. We have fertile soil and 
busy workshops, but what we make 
of these must depend on our ability 
to furnish the proper means of trans- 
portation for our products. 

For transportation is production. 
Like taxes, it mingles with the cost 
of goods in every step of their making. 
Against nations having such ‘“‘tools 
of production” as cheap freight canals 
at command, the United States is 
pitted in the war of competition—we 
who have the best system of inland 
waterways in the world, if we would 
only develop them. True, the com- 


petitors mentioned are across the sea, 
but so is the trade sought. For the 
man who wishes an instance nearer 
home, Mr. Quick points to Canada. 
She has the great St. Lawrence road- 
way between the Atlantic and the 
continent’s heart. It is her great 
national asset, and more than any- 
thing else gives Canada a dominating 
position on this continent. 

The commerce of New York is des- 
tined to be drawn off from the rear. 
Not only New York, but Chicago, 
Duluth, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Milwaukee and their sister 
cities may well ask themselves how 
they would like to be placed in the 
predicament in which Cincinnati and 
Louisville found themselves when the 
mouth of the Mississippi was closed. 
Fort William, Port Arthur, Toronto, 
and the Canadian ports must hold the 
whip hand when they can call upon 
their government to give it to them. 

New York has chosen a shallow 
and wide canal for barges rather than 
a ship canal. At any rate she has 
blocked ship-canal construction by 
way of the Hudson effectively, it 
would seem. But is the nation at 
large to neglect its interests along 
other routes? To do so appears the 
essence of fatuousness. 

In the Reader for February, Mr. 
Quick’s second article, ‘‘ Bringing the 
Sea to the Farms,” advocates “‘slicing 
off the eastern third of North America 
and making a new seaboard three 
thousand three hundred miles long, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence.’ In order to perfect 
a permanent and adequate system of 
waterways the plan adopted must 
be comprehensive and continental in 
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scope. Our railways have built with 
no comprehensive plan—with no plan 
at all. The adaptation of our natural 
waterways must be prosecuted along 
a design which overpasses national 
lines, ignores artificial trammels and 
regards North America as a unit. 
Is there any natural and dominating 
artery in the drainage of the con- 
tinent, the magnitude and extent of 
which marks it as the inevitable 
centre of any system we may adopt? 
The answer of every man with a map 
of the continent in his mind is that 
there is such a waterway, and that it 
is the Mississippi River. This is the 
nation’s great asset in inland navi- 
gation. It must be the keystone of 
the arch of our waterways system, 
the backbone which must uphold our 
perfected transportation plan, the 
aorta of our ideal traffic-circulation. 
The highest estimate ever advanced 
for a thirty-foot channel from the 
Gulf to the Lakes is $345,000,000, and 
this must be fully fifty per cent. over 
the mark. Will it pay? This, with 
many, is the sole question. What 
shall we get for our money if we 
spend $200,000,000 to bring the ocean 
tothe farm? Five billion dollars must 
be spent within a few years on trans- 
portation account, in any case; for 
our congested railway conditions must 
be remedied. Slicing the continent 
through from Quebec to New Orleans 
with a new seaboard would cut 
through the congested freight-yards 
like a surgeon’s knife through a tumor, 
and extend its direct influence to every 
city from which traffic might be billed 
up or down the newnavigation. South- 
ern cotton, lumber and coal under the 
new rates would find their market 
enlarged many fold, and Northern 
corn, hay and wheat would reach 
cheaply a hundred Southern cities 
now suffering for them. Our Great 
Lake ships would pass out into the 
Gulf, restore to the salt seas our mer- 
chant marine and earn profits during 
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The 
seaboard, instead of being at New 


winters now spent in idleness. 


York or Galveston, would be at 
Chicago, St. Louis or Memphis. The 
long haul would cease. The South 
Dakota farmer now pays from his 
best primary wheat markets $4.75 
a ton to have his crop hauled to 
Chicago, 775 miles. With the Missouri 
developed as a feeder for the great 
North-and-South Waterway, he might 
then ship it to St. Louis or Chicago 
for seventy cents, saving four dollars, 
and his land would be worth more by 
two dollars or so an acre per year. On 
the Ohio and Monongahela a ton of 
freight now goes a thousand miles for 
seventy-six cents and between Louis- 
ville and New Orleans for even less. 
Some fifty-one million tons of freight 
went through the Soo Canal last year 
at about four-fifths of a mill per ton- 
mile. If this had been carried at 
the average railroad charge of three 
quarters of a cent a ton-mile, it is 
reckoned that the charge would have 
been $25,000,000 more. Compare 
wheat rates by rail with wheat rates by 
water. From Eureka (South Dakota) 
to Chicago, wheat has a rail rate of 
$4.70 a ton; from Chicago to Buffalo, 
a distance greater by 175 miles, the 
charge is forty-one cents a ton. 

The advantage of a complete canal 
system is obvious. Its effects would 
extend over areas that dwarf the 
radius of action of the Soo Canal. 
Consider the billion acres of the 
Mississippi Valley and the basin of the 
Great Lakes. The disadvantage of 
remoteness from the sea under which 
this great region suffers would be 
wiped out by the great North-and- 
South Waterway, which could be paid 
for by a tax of ten cents an acre, and 
would return many times as much in 
savings. 

Such are Mr. Quick’s arguments in 
the two papers on this subject which 
have appeared in the Reader. 
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III.—THE RAILWAYS AND THE WATERWAYS 


SS@UR first national 
impulse to solve 
the modern trans- 
portation problem 
brought a _ clash 
between railways 
and canals. It 
was on July the 
Fourth, 1828, that the fight began. 
On that day, with imposing ceremony, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
‘‘laid the corner-stone”’ of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railway at Baltimore— 
the new road to the West. While he 
was thus marking an epoch, Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams at Washing- 
ton was ‘‘celebrating’’ by moving the 
first earth for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal. Everything went off smoothly 
at the railway function; but, omi- 
nously enough, when the President 
—in ruffled shirt and knee-breeches— 
shoved in his spade it struck a root 
and spilled. Again he essayed to lift 
the earth, and again the obstacle 
balked his design. Then he took off 
his coat, spat on his hands, it is said, 
and moved the “dirt.” 

The two projects went to the mat 
instanter in a wrestle over right- 
of-way. Here as in England, it was 
war to the knife between railways 
and canals. And it was in the canal 
-business always that the spade struck 
the root. Our first few thousand 
miles spilled from our shovels under 
the shock of railway resistance. In 
such works as those at Suez, Man- 
chester, in the Low Countries, in Ger- 
many, and on the Sault Ste. Marie 
the canal business rallied. Then the 
Presidency—embodied in Roosevelt 
—took off its coat, and moistened 
its hands for the great spadeful at 
Panama, and is now moving on to 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Water- 
way job, and to others. But the rela- 
tions between railway and waterway 
are not yet settled in the public mind, 
in the railway mind, or in the legis- 
lative mind. Until they are settled, 
no comprehensive scheme of trans- 
portation development is complete. 





The most pithy thing said at the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress of 1907 
was a remark of James J. Hill on 
the relation between depth of chan- 
nel and ability of waterways to live 
against railway competition. ‘No 
vessel of one thousand tons burden,” 
said he, in effect, ‘‘can compete with 
a box car. With ten thousand tons 
burden the problem is mastered. 
A fifteen-foot channel at least is 
needed” (in the Mississippi), ‘‘ and 
eighteen feet would be twice as good.” 
The Georgian Bay Ship Canal pro- 
moters say: ‘‘Any waterway which 
does not admit of steamers passing 
directly between lake ports and the 
seaboard is not likely to prove a suc- 
cessful competitor of the railroads; 
and any material reduction in trans- 
portation rates can only be obtained 
by constructing waterways on which 
quick trips can be made and all unne- 
cessary transfer and terminal charges 
eliminated.” 

The decline of trade on the Erie 
Canal, and the failure of the Canadian 
channel from Lake Erie to Montreal 
with its fourteen-foot depth and its 
short locks, indicate that no naviga- 
tion which cannot accommodate boats 
like the best type of lake freighter, 
with its fifty-five-foot beam, its eigh- 
teen feet of draft, and its length of 
six hundred, can take enough freight 
from the railways to modify existing 
conditions materially—not even by 
‘potential water competition.”’ But 
it is manifestly impossible to gridiron 
the continent with canals and water- 
ways twenty feet in depth or even 
half that. Such dimensions are for 
trunk lines only, like the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf Deep Waterway. The com- 
plete system of waterways which we 
must eventually have, if we are to 
compete with the nations which have 
them, must consist mainly of barge 
canals and the shallower rivers. 
Financial and engineering considera- 
tions coincide in establishing this 
limitation. In the main we shall 
have to use waterways less than ten 
feet in depth, or we shall be obliged 
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to go without them. If it be true 
that the railways have it in their 
power to put out of business any 
waterway which is too shallow for a 
vessel of ten thousand tons, what 
becomes of all the schemes for nine, 
eight, six, and even less depths? On 
this hangs the whole situation. 

That the railway has it in its power 
to destroy the trade of ordinary water- 
ways has been shown wherever they 
have been permitted to fight the bat- 
tle out. The unimproved Mississippi, 
the natural Missouri, the Erie Canal, 
four thousand miles of other American 
canals, the British canals, and, in- 
deed, the rivers and canals of every 
European country except Holland, 
have shown themselves unable to 
hold their own unaided against the 
railways. 

The water carries freight more 
cheaply; but, under normal condi- 
tions, the railway delivers it more 
quickly. The boat is confined to 
routes where water runs or is made 
to run; but the railway climbs hills, 
skirts mountains, tunnels ridges, and 
goes everywhere. The waterway is 
passive, lying in readiness to receive 
freight, but making no effort to get 
it, sending out no solicitors, pulling 
no traffic wires; but the railway is 
active, pervading the business life 
of the community, looking out for 
itself, doing favors, cutting to the 
bone in the waterway’s narrower 
field, and making its losses up on 
something else. Each boat on the 
waterway bids against every other 
boat, and thus the waterway competes 
with itself as well as with the railway, 
makes no money, accumulates no war 
chest, gathers up no surplus, plans 
no strategy; but the railway does all 
these things, while it does not com- 
pete with itself, or to any great 
extent with its fellow railway lines. 
The waterway is a logy animal of 
almost incalculable strength, but of 
low organism, and unprovided with 
brains; the railway is highly organ- 
ized, efficient in brain, and knows 
just how to bring its strength to bear 
on its antagonist’s weaknesses and 
limitations. The canal or river is 
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the powerful ruminant, carrying great 
loads, useful, patient, defenceless; the 
railway is the sharp-toothed wolf- 
pack that hamstrings and drags it 
down. The waterway “receives” 
tonnage merely, to be delivered at 
the dock; but the railway invades the 
shippers’ private offices and makes it 
an object to them to enter into ex- 
clusive shipping contracts—and in 
many ways it can penalize the shipper 
who uses the waterway. For the 
railways go everywhere, and every 
shipper to some extent has to use 
them and is at the railway’s mercy. 
To build waterways and leave them 
unprotected is merely to throw money 
away—after the millions and millions 
already thrown away in the same 
manner. One might as well turn 
loose a herd of giraffes in Ohio or 
Illinois expecting them to breed and 
fill the land. The waterway is big 
game, and like other big game it must 
be protected, or modern high-power 
guns, such as the railways know so 
well how to use, will surely extermi- 
nate it. 

And yet the railways should not 
desire the extinction of water-borne 
traffic. All over the world they have 
extinguished it so far as possible, but 
there is no basic intelligent reason for 
their antagonism. Of surface, short- 
sighted reason there is plenty. Wa- 
terways regulate and control rates 
on competing railways: but at the- 
same time they powerfully promote 
the prosperity of the very roads with 
which they compete. Paradoxical as 
this may sound, to railway men espe- 
cially, the transportation specialist 
(which the average railway man is 
not) knows that this is true, and 
understands the reason. 

Competing with American railways 
are some of the most flourishing lines 
of water traffic known; but does any- 
one recall a case where the railway 
has been injured by it, even when the 
water-traffic hasincreased? Take the 
New York Central and connecting 
lines to Chicago, forinstance. It has 
intense water-competition all the 
way, and it has had to build four 
tracks to take care of its tonnage. It 





























MORRIS AND ESSEX CANAL, AT WATERLOO, NEW JERSEY 


A type of the old-fashioned canal of which a railway has acquired control in order to put 


it out of business 


is one of the most prosperous lines 
in America. The most prosperous 
railway in New England competes 
with Long Island Sound, one of our 
greatest inland waterways. The At- 
lantic coast lines compete with the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Illinois Central 
competes with the Mississippi for a 
thousand miles; and all over the 
South, where river navigation really 
retains importance, almost every nav- 
igable stream is paralleled by flourish- 
ing railways. 

But the most impressive illustra- 
tions of the basic harmony between 
the interests of the railways and 
those of the waterways are found in 
the experience of Europe. As a re- 
sult of the canalization of the Elbe, 
river traffic increased fivefold, but 
the competing railways were not 
ruined. They paid greater dividends 
than ever—one of them sixteen per 
cent. The Main River has been 
canalized to Mavence. There is a 
railway on each bank. In ten years 
the river traffic grew more than ten- 
fold, but the railways were not in- 
jured. Their trade on the banks of 


the same river doubled in the same 
time. The Northern Railway of 
France traverses a region where the 
canals are most numerous. Forty 
per cent of the boat capacity of the 
whole republic is in its trade territory. 
If canals could hurt a railway, this 
one would surely feel the injury; but, 
no matter how much other railways 
in France have been embarrassed, it 
has never been anything but pros- 
perous. And America affords similar 
examples. In 1881 the Great Kan- 
awha carried 9,628,606 tons of freight 
while the railways on its banks carried 
6,631,660 tons. The river was im- 
proved, and in 1892, after several 
vears of deeper water, the river traffic 
had grown to 26,787,888 tons, while 
the business of the railways had 
leaped to 30,844,100 tons. 

The secret of the seeming paradox 
will be plain to him who will look 
at this matter of transportation as 
a unit, a related whole, a great in- 
separable job that the public must 
attend to; that some parts of the 
work are profitable, and some burden- 
some and of doubtful profit; and that 
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he who undertakes to do it all must 
take the fat with the lean, carry hay 
as well as silks, wheat as well as wine, 
coal with cigars, cement along with 
statues; and cotton, lumber, bricks 
and stone as well as coffee and spices. 
Some of these things have such values 
that they can stand high rates. The 
moving of a carload of coffee, spices, 
cigars and drugs may not cost the 
carrier a cent more than that of a 
carload of gravel; but the former can 
and does take a greatly higher rate. 
The gravel trade is a part of the big 
job of serving the people as a carrier. 
If people cannot get gravel and other 
heavy things they cannot build houses 
and there will be no demand for hard- 
ware and carpets and furniture. Let 
the hardware, carpets, furniture and 
the like pay enough, then, to make up 
for the unprofitable traffic supplied 
by the gravel business. Most of the 
practice of freight classification is 
concealed in this paragraph. The 
ore and wheat must be moved from 
the Duluth shipping district or there 
can be no population from which to 
collect freight on tonnage that pays. 
The breakdown of the railways comes 
from the fact that they are groaning 
under the bulky, heavy, cheap freight 
that under the German or French 
system would go by water, leaving 
the high-grade stuff which can pay a 
high rate to go by rail. The water- 
borne freight of the lakes is nine 
tenths grain products, iron ore, lum- 
ber and coal. The railway cars, 
which in the absence of waterways, 
would have this to carry, are set free 
to do business which pays better. 
The canals of New York carry freight 
which is one-fourth forest products 
worth about $11 a ton, one-fourth 
farm products worth $38 a ton, and 
only a fraction of one per cent mer- 
chandise, which averages $300 a ton. 
The railways which have the blessing 
of waterway ‘“‘competition” are re- 
lieved of the burden of carrying this 
cheap freight which uses so much 
equipment and pays so little. Many 
years ago an English railway made 
an investigation to find out why it 
Was unprosperous. It discovered that 
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the management, in an endeavor 
to put out of business a competing 


canal, had been using fifty-eight 
per cent of its equipment to 
move bulky and low-grade com- 


modities which paid only fourteen 
per cent of its revenues. Every 
railway that has no complementary 
waterway must be in somewhat the 
same situation. 

One of our German Consuls-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Mason, says in a report that 
German statesmanship was the first 
to foresee that in a fully-developed 
transportation system, the proper 
role of the railways would be to carry 
passengers and the higher classes of 
merchandise manufactured from the 
raw staples which the waterways had 
brought to their doors. The French 
view is identical. M. de Freycinet, 
when as a member of the French 
cabinet he had control of transpor- 
tation affairs, said: ‘“‘It is conceded 
that the waterways and railways are 
destined, not to supplant, but to 
supplement each other. Between the 


two, there is a natural division 
of traffic. To the waterways gra- 
vitate the heavy commodities of 


small value, which can only be trans- 
ported where freights are low. 

In procuring for manufactures cheap 
transportation for coal and raw ma- 
terials, they create freights whose 
subsequent transportation gives 
profit to the railways.’ It is this 
‘“‘creation”’ of freights through her 
marvellous duplicate transportation 
system that fills Germany with great 
cities, and her competitors with 
alarm. 

This principle by which the less 
profitable stuff sinks to the waterways 
and the cream rises to the railways, 
is conceded among statesmen and 
specialists to be a sound and control- 
ling one; and European governments 
are acting upon it with vigor and 
enterprise. They are paralleling their 
government-owned railways with 
waterways, because they have found 
that railway carriage is too expensive 
for the heavy traffic upon which their 
industrial prosperity is founded. 
They feel that they must have water- 
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IN A LOCK OF THE SAULT STE, MARIE (‘' SOO”) CANAL 


One of the leviathans of the Great Lakes on her way north for a cargo of iron ore 


ways if they are to hold their own in 
the world’s markets. They find that 
their waterways make their railways 
more profitable. They are acting as 
does the drayman, who, when he 
finds his business growing so as to 
include the moving of safes and struc- 
tural iron, adds to his plant a team 
of huge percherons, and leaves the 
light work for his ponies. The rail- 
way’s capacity, huge as it is, is asa 
pony to a draft-horse, compared with 
that of the waterway. 

This division of traffic is a direct 
benefit to the railways; but there 
are greater indirect benefits from the 
double transportation system. All 
economically-justifiable | transporta- 
tion lines open opportunities and 
create traffic. The Cape of Good 
Hope traffic, so far from being crushed 
by the Suez Canal, is as large as ever. 
The Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Railway was built by the On- 
tario Government into a wilderness 
which seemed quite barren of ton- 
nage; but it is already a paying line, 
with its string of flourishing towns. 
Cities make tonnage, and waterways 


make cities. The great metropolises 
of the world are built with reference 
to boats and ships. The Erie canal 
made Albany, Rome, Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, and Buffalo; and its parallel 
railway reaps dollars from these 
water-made cities for every cent it 
may lose on canal freights, or lowered 
rates. The Soo Canal made the Du- 
luth district by letting ore find coal 
by water. The railways could not 
have done this; but they profit by the 
enormous tonnage of high-class freight 
originated by the populations in- 
volved—freight which will scarcely 
ever seek  water-transportation. 
Manchester, England, was a decadent 
city until her great ship canal brought 
the sea to her wharves; and the rail- 
ways suffered from the conditions 


that caused idle factories, empty 
warehouses, stagnation. Since the 


completion of the canal the city has 
been revivified, its population has 
increased, a building boom has set 
in, and every railway running to the 
city has been obliged to enlarge its 
terminals to accommodate its trade. 
Railways cannot be prosperous in the 
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THE NEW WELLAND CANAL NEAR THOROLD, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Showing one of the twenty-five locks with which this canal is provided 


absence of an energetic population 
engaged in productive enterprise; with 
such a population they can always 
make money. 

The attitude of the railways toward 
waterways is very important. Just 
how much of this science of trans- 
portation is understood by the railway 
men of this country may be a ques- 
tion. So far as yet heard from, they 
do not seem to see that there is any- 
thing for the future to bring forth 
but the unrestricted competition be- 
tween the two modes of traffic which 
has destroyed inland waterways in 
the past. There is no doubt that 
many of the greatest railway opera- 
tors and railway owners in the country 
are sincerely in favor of some water- 
ways, at least. Mr. Hill, always a 
leader in thought, has spoken for 
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waterways when such utterances were 
anathema in railway circles. At 
Memphis last October Mr. Harahan 
of the Illinois Central spoke elo- 
quently and with evident sincerity 
for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Water- 
way which parallels his line from 
Chicago on the Lakes, Dubuque on 
the Mississippi, and Sioux City on the 
Missouri, to the Gulf. ‘‘A whole- 
some competition,” said he, ‘“‘ whether 
of rail lines or of rail and water lines, 
is not destructive, but is productive 
of good to all, to the public and to 
the carriers; and the success of one 
means the success of all.’ 

These things augur well for the 
new movement for waterways. The 
first question to be settled is as to 
the economic correctness of the new 
policy. After that it is a matter 
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cf public opinion. When the people 
favor waterway expenditures as sin- 
cerely as they now believe in pensions 
and naval glory, Congress will make 
the appropriations. The railways are 
powerful moulders of public opinion; 
and any project or policy supported 
by them will have its chances of see- 
ing the heaven of legislative passage 
greatly improved by their approval. 
Therefore it is much to be hoped that 
the powerful men who control the 
railways of the United States may 
cling to their loyalty to the principle 
of the wholesomeness of water-com- 
petition through the thick as well as 
the thin of their own affairs. 

This remark is elicited by the 
thought that the present attitude of 
the railway leaders may in part arise 
merely from the fact that the railway 
situation in this country has reached 
an abnormal and anomalous state. 
The transportation facilities furnished 
by the railways have stimulated a 
volume of production which furnishes 
more tonnage in prosperous times 
than the railways can carry. The 
situation, one of the utmost gravity, 
calls for some five billion dollars to 
be used in extensions and betterments, 
and if we may believe those best in- 
formed, the railways have no idea 
how they can raise such sums. Their 
capitalization has been expanded 
until their credit has become impaired. 
The question of new terminals has 
become vital through the increase in 
the land values of the large cities. 
This one item alone seems to forbid 
the building of many new trunk lines; 
while the intimate connection be- 
tween the great money-lenders and 
the present lines works to the 
same end. Extensions are scarcely 
to be thought of, as was forcibly 
stated to the writer by the president 
of a great railway recently, and proven 
by the declaration that his system 
was at that time carrying six millions 
in short-time notes at high interest, 
because the market would have none 
of its bonds. Yet extensions are 
sorely needed. The best railway de- 
scription of the situation is that we 
have been trying to force a three-inch 
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stream of commerce through a two- 
inch pipe of railways; that we need 
from 75,000 to 120,000 miles of new 
track, and so many new cars and 
engines that, on the whole, there is 
not iron enough in the country to 
meet these needs, not labor enough 
to make and install the newequipment 
and track, and not money enough to 
pay for the transactions. 

The outlook is made the more in- 
teresting, not so say more ominous, 
by the tendency of business to grow 
to the limit of any increase in rail- 
way facilities. The new capacity is 
swamped by the traffic it stimulates. 
In the ten years preceding 1905, rail- 
way mileage increased by one fifth 
while tonnage doubled. In the years 
between 1890 and 1906 the value 
of the agricultural products of the 
United States increased by 225 per 
cent. Allowing for higher prices, the 
increase in tonnage must have been 
immense. The only tonnage that 
seems likely to fall off in the future 
is that in lumber, and it will be re- 
placed by the heavier building ma- 
terials of brick, stone and cement. 
When we have found and borrowed 
and spent the five billions necessary 
to put the railways in condition to 
handle such a volume of trade as that 
of 1906, the problem will not have 
been solved. The tonnage will in all 
probability have doubled in the ten 
years of rehabilitation. Good agri- 
culture in the Mississippi valley would 
break the railways’ backs with freight. 
North Dakota, for instance, grows 
onlv half as much wheat per acre as 
Connecticut, while she should produce 
twice as much. Coal and iron are 
almost certain to double in mile-tons. 
Building materials are sure to be 
heavier. The nation’s business, yield- 
ing seventy-nine billion mile-tons in 
1890, one hundred and forty-one bil- 
lions in 1900 and one hundred and 
eighty-seven billions in 1905, will, 
unless retarded by industrial depres- 
sion call for the carrying of three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred 
billions of mile tons in 10916. 

While their credit has been im- 
paired as their need of it has intensi- 
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fied, the difficulties of the railways 
are increased by the rising prices of 
the things they have to buy. In 
1895 the Southern Railway carried a 
little more than a billion mile-tons of 
freight. In 1906, it carried four bil- 
lions and a half. To provide for this 
increasing task it claims to have 
spent $100,000,000. It now faces a 
situation requiring new construction 
on a large scale, with bridge timber 
doubled in price, ties fifty per cent 
higher, steel advanced from $17.50 to 
$28 per ton and labor from $1621 per 
mile to $2874. Protesting against 
the enactment of ‘reciprocal demur- 
rage’’ bills, President Finley of the 
Southern said: ‘“‘Inasmuch as ade- 
quate facilities are not in existence, 
penalties for failure to furnish cars 
will do no good. They will not build 
railroad tracks, supply equipment 
nor enlarge and amplify terminals.” 
Nothing can show more eloquently 
than this statement the despair of the 
railways at the Old Man of the Sea 
which industrial progress has hung 
about their necks—who has_ the 
inconvenient power of doubling in 
weight while the railway Sindbad adds 
twenty per cent to his strength. 
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LOCKS AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Recent railway history teems with 
proof of the increasing pressure on 
trackage, car-supply and motive- 
power. Like most machines, when 
the railway mechanism is crowded too 
hard, it not only does not do its best 
work, but it fails to work at all. 
The frightful situation of a few months 
ago indicates that we were then ap- 
proaching that stage. The paralyzed 
mechanism slowed down until freight- 
cars went only twenty miles a day. 
Equipment was concentrated on main 
lines, and remote branches were 
‘“‘served”’ by only a train or two a 
week. Farm products rotted at sta- 
tions for lack of transportation. Coal 
was piled in mountains on the docks, 
while in fireless homes on the prairies 
frontier settlers froze and died. Cars 
were doled out to shippers like al- 
lowances of food and water in a 
famine. The desperation told on the 
personnel of the railways, and on 
whole systems of roads such things 
as time tables and schedules were 
lost sight of. In despairing efforts 
to move traffic, trains were thrown 
together in a multitude of terrible 
accidents that filled the world with 
horror. As a disease which mani- 
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fests itself at the point of weakness, 
the trouble showed sometimes as lack 
of cars, sometimes as lack of trackage, 
sometimes as lack of motive-power. 
It suddenly came to the industrial 
world as a shocking surprise that 
business had expanded until it had 
reached an absolute limit in railway 
prostration. ‘‘It will require the best 
thought and best effort of this genera- 
tion,’’ wrote Mr. Hill to Governor 
Johnson of Minnesota, “‘to avert the 
evil that now casts its shadow upon 
the farmer, manufacturer and mer- 
chant, to arrest the progress of the 
paralysis that is laying its grip upon 
the heart of commerce, and to restore 
the wholesome circulation without 
which there cannot be life and growth 
in either individual or the common- 
wealth.’ If at this time the situation 
be any better than when the above 
words were penned, it is only because 
a temporary financial depression has 
cured the car-shortage by stopping 
business. While the railways are 
given this breathing-spell, these strik- 
ing words of the genius of the Great 
Northern should be considered. They 
may well have a place over the desk 
beside the ‘‘Do it Now” sign. 

The way out of the difficulty is 
plain. The waterways of the con- 
tinent must be developed so as to 
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enable them to perform their proper 
economic share of the work. It isa 
great task, but it is quite within our 
power; and the waterways can do the 
work, which the railways never can. 
The natural expense of land carriage 
is high, and the capacity of railways 
is strictly limited. The capacity of 
a waterway like the new Erie is equal 
toadozenrailways. Avery judicious 
writer has recently said that the pro- 
posed ship canal from Lake Erie to 
Pittsburg would do the work of fifteen 
railways at the expense of one. The 
capacity of a deep waterway down 
the Mississippi is almost incalculable; 
but it is entirely safe to say that no 
conceivable tonnage derived from the 
Mississippi valley and Lake basin 
could tax its carrving power. The 
promoters of the improvement of the 
Missouri state that with twelve feet 
of water in that stream, it could do 
the work of six hundred railways. A 
good waterway is practically in- 
capable of being overloaded with 
traffic. In efficiency the waterways 
leave nothing to be desired as a 
remedy for our transportation ills. 

On the score of economy, the result 
is equally favorable to the waterways. 
We must treat all railway investments 
as public investments, because they 
become a charge on the nation 

















MODERN METHODS OF CANAL LOCKING 


Raising and lowering boats on elevators 
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through freight and passenger rates. 
Every dollar put into waterways will 
save many by diminishing the demand 
for railway betterments and exten- 
sions. The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterway could be put in condition 
to carry ten times the traffic of all 
the north-and-south railways of the 
country, for $100,000 a mile. The 
rehabilitation of the Erie Canal so as 
to afford fourteen feet of depth and 
immense capacity in width will cost 
some $200,000 a mile from Buffalo to 
New York. Engineers of the highest 
reputation say that a depth of twelve 
feet can be assured in the Missouri 
for $50,000 a mile. These are the 
most expensive of projected im- 
provements. The reader will at once 
think of vast stretches of waterway 
capable of being made highly useful 
for trifling fractions of these expendi- 
tures. The Government has already 
made plans whereby thousands of 
miles of our most important rivers 
may be improved by means which 
will more than pay for themselves. 
These plans will be discussed here- 
after. For present purposes, it is 
enough to show that for the $5,000,- 
000,000 which, unless we are to cease 
growing nationally, must be put into 
railway construction as soon as it is 
physically possible, every economi- 
cally justifiable canal which has ever 
been advocated in the United States 
could be dug, and every river for 
which navigation has ever been 
thought a possibility could be given 
depths sufficient for every demand of 
commerce. The car-shortage would 
then be a thing of the past forever; 
railway rates would be automatically 
regulated; and, by natural selection, 
the freight going to the railways would 
be raised in classification until it 
would, even at the lowered rates, 
pay adequate returns to railway 
capital. The congestion of business 
at the limited deep-water frontage 
of harbors, with its growing burden 
of wharf dues arising from excessive 
land values, and the increasing in- 
cubus of terminal values in even 
inland cities, would be at once miti- 
gated if not completely relieved by 
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the creation of available terminals 
along thousands of miles of new water- 
frontage. The railways themselves 
would in many cases welcome this 
as arelief from intolerable burdens. 

The state of blessedness outlined 
is enchanting. What stands in the 
way of its accomplishment? Noth- 
ing, except the obstacle of Things-as- 
They-Are. If the railways are in 
such a state as described, will they 
not welcome the era of waterways? 
Yes,andno.: They will each welcome 
the waterway which will relieve its 
particular burden, just as each private 
citizen will do the same. Commercial 
revolutions, the turnings of trade to 
adopt new channels, always affect 
private interests and stir antagonisms. 
The policy to be adopted must be one 
based on considerations superior to 
the claims of comparatively small 
interests, aS against great ones, or 
of selfish and private interests as 
against public rights and benefits. 
In other words, this one phase of our 
development opens the door and 
creates the imperative demand for 
great and constructive statesmanship. 

The waterways must be built with 
every modern appliance for carrying 
on trade. The era of the mule and 
the tow-path can never return. Nei- 
ther will commerce seek channels un- 
provided with the best machinery 
for handling and housing freight. 
The rivers and canals must have the 
best of harbors, the best of docks, the 
best of trans-shipment appliances, 
and the best means of haulage for 
barges. On the Douai Canal in 
France and the Teltow in Germany 
they have shown us something of 
the new way. There, instead of the 
old tow-path, there is a light railway 
on which run small electric locomo- 
tives which haul the boats. To patron- 
ize such a highway is not going back 
to the old, but forward to the new. 

And most important, the railways 
must be protected against their own 
tendency to exterminate waterway 
traffic; for it must be remembered 
that waterways, in the end, promote 
railway dividends. And the public 
must be protected from the tendency 


























WINTER SCENE IN THE ST. MARY RIVER 


Tug-boats trying to release monster steamers from the clutches of the ice 


of one of their utilities to destroy the 
other—both of them being sorely 
needed. Can the railways not be 
relied upon to pursue the course that 
will in the end be best for them? 
Strange to say, they cannot. The 
experience of the world shows that. 
Railways are run by men who are 
anxious to make reputations. They 
are after tonnage for this year’s re- 
port. The German Government can- 
not trust the management of its own 
government-owned railways to allow 
its own government-promoted water- 
ways their proper share of the traffic. 
So everywhere in the great industrial 
countries of Europe the waterways 
are protected against the uneconomic 
competition of the railways—not to 
destroy railway prosperity, but to 
increase it. 

How is this done? In various 
ways, but principally by prohibiting 
the railways from making quite as 
low rates as those of the boats. “It 
is to the advantage of all parties,” 


say these statesmen, ‘‘that the heavy 
loads be hauled in the dray, and the 
packages in the express-wagon; that 
the freight which is cheap and heavy 
should go by water, and the tonnage 
that can pay higher rates by rail.’’ So 
they give to the waterways the right 
to underbid the railways. It has 
been found that almost anything 
will go by rail, unless the rail rate is 
more than twenty per cent. above 
the waterrate. Therefore they forbid 
the railways to make a rate of less 
than 120% of the water rate.* Of 
course this does not give the waterway 
all the business. It merely gives it 
the business which prefers to go by 
water for a dollar rather than pay a 
dollar and twenty cents to follow 
the rail route. The high-class ‘“‘ pack- 
age freight,” all that which must have 
the advantage of speed, and all that 


* For this fact and many useful suggestions I am 
indebted to Mr. Judson C. Welliver of Washington, 
who has made careful studies of European transpor- 
tation systems at the instance of the President, and 
whose conclusions will soon be embodied in govern- 
ment reports. 
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in the carriage of which the freight is 
small as compared with the value, 
tends to go by rail—and that to in- 
land points must do so. That which 
under such a rate regulation seeks 
water-carriage is of the sort which it 
is wasteful to carry by land. Then 
they look out for it that the railway 
traffic man does not go to the shipper 
who-uses both rail and water and say: 
““My dear sir, you cannot ship all 
your product by water, for there are 
many inland destinations. Why not 
give it all to the railway?” Orto say 
to the shipper, when he is told that 
where the waterway does run, it is 
cheaper to use it: ‘‘ Your competitor 
has given us all his freight. If you 
still patronize the boats, we are afraid 
that he will have prompter car-service, 
than you and such superior facilities 
generally that you will feel his com- 
petition sorely!’’ As surely as hu- 
man nature is human, traffic men will 
do these things if they are allowed 
to do them—and they will destroy the 
trade of any except the largest and 
deepest and best-placed waterways. 
They will do it in spite of the real 
interests of the railways themselves. 
To President Roosevelt's trip down 
the Mississippi and the speeches de- 
livered by him and the other very 
able men who made the event the 
occasion of discussion of waterways, 
much of the present impulse toward 
actual work for a duplicate trans- 
portation system is due. More than 
any man who has ever occupied the 
presidential chair, Mr. Roosevelt has 
made real to himself our great ma- 
terial needs, wastes and national 
tasks. Some of the most notable 
addresses ever delivered on such a 
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subject were made during that trip 
by men like Lyman E. Cooley, Mr. 
Harahan, Colonel Vance and others. 
Mr. Burton of Ohio, however, is the 
only one who touched upon the chief 
thought of this article. ‘‘What is 
another thing that has got to come?”’ 
said he. ‘‘Co-operation between the 
railroads and the rivers. Stop fight- 
ing each other. Supersede an era of 
competition by one of co-operation.”’ 
This is the key to the problem. 
We have many waterways now, bear- 
ing much traffic. We should begin 
the era of co-operation, and end the 
era of destruction in the relations of 
the highways now in existence—and 
“do it now.”’ A study of the laws of 
foreign nations will disclose just and 
reasonable methods by which men 
who have capital for investment in 
boats may be protected against loss 
by uneconomic competition. The as- 
surance such regulations would give 
would do more to restore our shipping 
to rniver and canal than anything 
imaginable except deep water; and 
deep water alone cannot win against 
unrestricted competition. The idea 
of waterways-protection may be new 
to most American readers; but it is 
set down in the full assurance that 
unless it is received into the thought 
of America as it has been into that 
of Europe, the agitation for most of 
the waterway projects that claim con- 
sideration might just as well stop now. 
They are meritorious undertakings— 
under proper conditions. Those con- 
ditions, being matters of law, must be 
created. That they will be created 
when their necessity is recognized, 
no one with faith in his country’s 
capacity and destiny can doubt. 
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By GEORGE HIBBARD 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


EGBERT Ross 
looked at the world 
and all therein 
contained through 
spectacles of very 
high power and 
from the point of 
view of Science. 
In spite, however, of his stooping 
shoulders and preoccupied gaze he 
was unmistakably handsome. His 
clear-cut, Greek-coin profile was ad- 
mirable. The contrast of his short, 
thick, curling black hair with his white 
high brow possessed romantic sug- 
gestion. When his national fame 
as a surgeon was considered; when 
the fact that his name _ received 
respectful mention in the _ lecture- 
rooms and hospitals of Paris and 
Vienna was remembered, he became 
a notable figure. 

If not from the cradle, then from 
the threshold of the school-room, 
Ross showed the nature that was 
in him. The manner in which the 
fingers of the baby Mozart sought 
the key of the harpsichord was not 
more marked than the fashion in 
which his fingers fastened upon the 
scalpel, or the object nearest to the 
scalpel which he was able to obtain 
at that period. He conducted the 
dissection of a dead mouse at the age 
of ten. When he was fifteen years old 
a cat which had suffered bereavement 
of a part of its tail through the vivac- 
ity of a party of boys was restored to 
some sort of feline presentability by 
him. In fact, however, his solicitude 
for the animal was not so great as 
his interest in the ‘‘case.”” That he 
should have chloroformed the cat and 
conducted certain investigations as to 
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the workings of the caudal member 
before he proceeded with a cure was 
characteristic. 

The natural result was that as 
a boy Egbert, Ross did not attain 
popularity. An indifference to the 
charms of marbles could not be for- 
given, particularly when the recalci- 
trant was visibly occupied with 
books. There was something per- 
plexing in the state of mind of an 
associate who preferred dissecting a 
flower to robbing an apple orchard; 
who took more interest in crystal- 
lography than in the breaking of 
windows. 

“He’s extremely old-fashioned,” 
lamented Isaac Woolman, his guard- 
ian and the executor of the large 
Ross fortune. 

‘“New fashioned, I should say,” 
retorted the equally authoritative 
Hon. Edmund E. Dickson who man- 
aged the law business of the estate. 

‘“A case where the child is father 
of the man.” 

‘‘Grandfather,’’ chuckled Dickson. 

With the same methodical and 
careful accuracy with which he con- 
ducted an experiment Ross pursued 
his life. Nothing was left to accident. 
All was prearranged. The intro- 
duction of any extraneous element 
was out of the question. The false 
result brought about by the action 
of any unrecognized quantity was 
impossible. He appeared to know 
perfectly what he wished, and pos- 
sessed the power of reaching the end 
by the most direct route. Five years 
after his return from a long period 
of study in Europe his reputation 
was much more than local. 

“The world makes the mistake 
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‘*YOU ARE NOTHING IF NOT SCIENTIFIC” 
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invariably of not carrying its science 
far enough,” he observed in the 
course of a discussion with Dunbar 
of the Standard, the one man with 
whom he was the nearest in approach 
to the terms of intimacy. 

“You mean scientific principles 
could be applied more generally.” 

“They ’re not applied at all rela- 
tively. If only less were left to 
fancy, prejudice, tradition, sentimen- 
tality and squeamishness. Look at 
this matter of euthanasia for example; 
what a lot of narrow-minded ab- 
surdity there is about that.” 

“You believe in removing an in- 
dividual 4 

“T believe that an unprofitable 
member of society should be elimi- 
nated like any deleterious growth.” 

‘And you would 

“There ought to be no more 
thought or compunction in putting an 
end toa life which gives no promise of 
good—which on the contrary causes 
trouble and would be the cause of 
trouble,—than there should be in 
blowing out a candle. In fact, you 
will find that almost all scientists 
really think as I do.” 

‘*Cold-blooded re 

“It’s exact and demonstrable,” 
interrupted Rosswith as much warmth 
as he. permitted himself. ‘You kill 
a murderer. Why should you allow 
those to live when their living may 
entail daily misery for others—may 
prevent the due development of 
other and useful lives.”’ 

“But the individual decision—— 
Would any one, for instance, dare 
to use his own judgment?”’ 

“I’m as competent as the usual 
judge—as well qualified as the aver- 
age juryman. I have no hesitation 
in saying that in a given case I should 
certainly act as I thought best.”’ 

‘“‘Ross,’’ returned Dunbar irritably, 
but not without a measure of im- 
patient respect, ‘‘you are nothing 
if not scientific.” 

“I’m always rational, which per- 
haps, after all, comes to the same 
thing.”’ 

The advent of Miss Catherine 
Blair can only be said to have com- 
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plicated, not changed, a situation. 
In fact, that Ross struggled so might- 
ily and on the whole so successfully 
to maintain a scientific precision of 
view and calmness of behavior in 
the circumstances, showed the firm- 
ness with which he could adhere 
to his principles in the face of the 
most adverse condition. Certainly if 
anything was calculated to produce 
confusion, this result was to be 
brought about by the introduction 
of the person in question. Not only 
had she eyes and hair and a slim, 
girlish figure the direct reactions of 
which were beyond the powers of 
admensuration of any instruments 
of nicest adjustment, but there ap- 
peared to be influences still more 
obscure in their sources and outside 
of any chemical or mechanical ap- 
praisement. To say even why such 
and such an effect was produced—to 
point exactly to the quantitative qual- 
ity—was often impossible. The most 
careful observation and investigation 
would frequently have failed to de- 
termine wherein lay the disturbing 
force of a look or a word or a 
question. 

For the scientific mind to fall in 
love is always upsetting. However 
much all else is susceptible of formu- 
lation and. definition, the action of 
that strange, irregulated force is not 
to be counted on. A tempest in a 
teapot is a mild and congruous exhibi- 
tion in contrast with it. The casual 
bull in a china shop is the right thing 
in the right place in comparison. That 
Ross did so well was much to his 
professional credit. His trained per- 
ception detected manifestations which 
were apparently inexplicable on any 
every-day hypothesis. He quickly 
recognized them as a body of phe- 
nomena of unrelated origin and 
resolutely segregated them to be 
studied and dealt with separately. 

In no investigation, for example, 
of the laboratory, with which he had 
hitherto been engaged, was he obliged 
to measure the dynamics of a Paquin 
frock. Still, on one occasion this was 
the reason she confidently alleged for 
her particularly brilliant appearance. 
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‘“No,” he said shaking his head. 
“It’s just that you are mare you,” 
which if he had paused to consider 
he would have been the first to admit 
was a singularly ill-defined statement. 

“But you like the result,’ she 
smiled gaily. 

‘*T like the cause,’ 
with gravity. 

‘You like me on the whole better 
than—tadpoles?”” she inquired au- 
daciously. 

“What do you mean?” 
manded, thoroughly amazed. 

“Oh, germs, diseases and opera- 
tions and clinics and hospitals and 
all the things which are as the 
apple of your eye.”’ 

“The comparison is hardly ad- 
missible.”’ 

“Oh, well,” she said thoughtfully, 
‘I’m not sure after all that I should 
think so much of you if I didn’t feel 
that perhaps you did not love Cesar 
—which is I—less, because you loved 
Rome—which is Science—more.” 

“T do not attempt to distinguish,” 
he began precisely. 

‘Don’t,’ she protested. ‘* Your 
greatest charm is in your superiority. 
It makes me feel insignificant and 
interested to know that you care 
more to treat a peculiar fracture 
than to take me out to dinner.” 

“T am interested in my work,” 
he admitted earnestly. 

“It’s another case of ‘I could not 
love thee, dear, so much, loved I 
not honor more;’ and here again I 
put Science.” 

“Yes,” he stated slowly. “In a 
way I suppose it is a matter of honor 
with me. At least I consider the 
cause the greatest in the world and I 
want to serve it worthily—honorably, 
if you please.” 

And at that instant to his chagrin, 
with a sickening sinking of the heart 
and a distinct increase of temper, 
not to say temperature, Ross per- 
ceived that her eyes had softened— 
her color deepened,—that she had 
herself risen impulsively and then 
sunk back with forced composure as 
Nele Loring came across the lawn 
to where they were sitting, and she 


, 


he answered 


he de- 
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welcomed him with a readily out- 
stretched hand and a radiant smile. 

Nele Loring was another fact— 
element—entity of which the suc- 
cessful disposal on a truly scientific 
basis was difficult. In the relations 
of modern life he appeared to 
serve no useful purpose. The abil- 
ity to strike a large white wooden 
ball with a long-handled mallet in 
the direction which he deemed de- 
sirable, while seated on a rapidly 
moving pony, seemed to supply no 
long felt want in the social organi- 
zation. To possess the gift of wear- 
ing clothes so that the most careless 
attire was not borne without an air 
of distinction, might indicate an ap- 
titude for an advanced civilization, 
but hardly gave promise of any pow- 
ers of general serviceableness. Even 
a tall, strong, shapely form could not 
be held of the same value in} these 
peaceful days as in more muscular 
times. Neither could a_ pleasant 
laugh nor an easy-going disposition 
be counted as a great material asset. 

About Nele Loring people had 
long shaken their heads. They even 
advanced to further manifestations 
of disapproval and at times confi- 
dential whispers rose to outspoken 
words. For a number of years he 
had given Society occasion to talk 
and Society had not failed to take 
advantage of the chance. Beginning 
in early life by expulsion from the 
old and conservative school at which 
his name had been entered at his 
birth, he followed this up by a 
turbulent career at football through 
college. Indeed, rumor had it that 
only his prowess at the game and the 
desire of an unusually sporting Faculty 
for the University team’s success had 
kept him from undergoing a repeti- 
tion of his earlier experience. A few 
years in Europe, from which arrived 
fantastic tales of revelry, brought 
him back to be the mainstay of 
polo in his native town. Under the 
closer scrutiny afforded by a nearer 
view and more opportunities for 
observation, he rapidly created a 
reputation which caused fond mothers 
to look pointedly away from him and 
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‘* NELE LORING CAME ACROSS THE LAWN TO WHERE THEY WERE SITTING” 
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daughters with romantic natures to 
cast covert glances in his direction. 

In scandal there exists a sad similar- 
ity and the manner in which mankind 
misconducts itself admits of but little 
variation. Therefore to dwell upon 
the particular story which produced 
the culminating effect would be su- 
pererogatory. A session lasting until 
morning over the card table in a 
private room of the Club, a_ loss 
of an imposing amount, a_ heated 
loser with words spoken in desper- 
ation of false play, a suggestion of 
an investigation, the possibility of 
the visiting of Society’s highest pen- 
alty—expulsion from his Club—these 
elements were threadbare enough, 
but perfectly effective in arousing a 
storm of discussion and indignation. 

The announcement, therefore, of 
Nele Loring’s engagement to Miss 
Catherine Blair at this precise mo- 
ment, when he stood in such jeopardy 
in the public eye, served to bring him 
still further into notice and notorie- 
ty. The resulting questions involved 
added inestimably to the interest of 
the situation. Was she ignorant of 
what had happened and might be 
impending? If she knew, how much 
did she know? Granting she was 
aware of all, as might readily be the 
case, why was she doing it? 

“He’s an utter scoundrel,” Ross 
asserted emphatically to Dunbar as 
they left the Club steps together and 
walked up Wyoming Avenue. ‘“‘She 
is throwing herself away on him and 
—it should be stopped.” 

Ross had clearly intended to em- 
ploy a more vigorous climax and 
conclusion, but not finding one to 
meet the requirements of the case 
he had taken refuge in the simple 
strength of a statement of fact. 

‘You speak with unusual ferocity,”’ 
Dunbar said, with a short look at 
his companion. ‘Forgive me,’ he 
added putting out his hand quickly, 
“your admiration for Miss Blair has 
been so well understood that I 
thought that I might refer to it.” 

‘““Why not?” replied Ross shortly, 
so fixed upon one idea as to be 
unheedful of other relations. 
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“IT say this,’ continued Dunbar 
steadily, ‘“‘because of the personal 
equation. You may from prejudice 
consider Loring unjustly.”’ 

“IT can’t,” snapped Ross. ‘‘No 
one could be more of a miserable 
blackguard. Nothing is too bad for 
him. He has been known to say 
outright that he is only marrying her 
for her money.”’ 

‘“‘T do not for a moment credit it.”’ 

‘“At the hospital there was a sin- 
gularly good-looking young nurse. | 
have traced that almost directly to 
his door 

“T caught odds and ends of the 
story,’ continued Dunbar, thought- 
fully. ‘‘Il can assure you there ’s 
nothing in it. The matter was 
investigated for the paper.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe it,’’ Ross retorted, 
sharply and decidedly. ‘‘This club 
row merely stands for and represents 
a great deal behind it. People speak 
about that as a subject to be dis- 
cussed, but they mean more.”’ 

‘Ross,’ exclaimed Dunbar impa- 
tiently, ‘‘you ’re rabid on this sub- 
ject.” 

“T don’t mind confessing that I 
hate the cur, but I put that aside. 
I judge him simply on his record.”’ 

‘See here,’’ returned Dunbar, draw- 
ing the other down on the deserted 
bench of the small park through 
which they were passing. ‘‘ You— 
you ostrich. You’ ve stuck your head 
in the sand of your own oblivious- 
ness, and as you can’t see what in- 
fluences you, why, you have n’t any 
idea any one else can. I tell you 
this is a plain case of jealousy.” 

‘Not at all,’ Ross answered coolly 
and more composedly. ‘‘It’s a plain 
case of what is justice. In some 
way this creature has infatuated her, 
—bedevilled her. It ’s a case of 
possession—as if he had some un- 
holy spell; and she should be freed in 
any way. A beast like that should 
not be allowed to get a nice girl like 
her—to kill her.”’ 

“You know how hard hit you ’ve 
been.” 

“T am ready to admit it,’’ Ross 
went on. ‘‘That doesn’t make any 
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difference, though I believe, of course, 
that Miss Blair would consider her 
own best interest, both material and 
intellectual, in marrying me.” 

‘You told her that in that way?” 
asked Dunbar slowly. 

“Tro 

“T ’ll be hanged if I don’t under- 
stand why she did n’t have you.” 

‘“‘T love her,’”’ said Ross, suddenly 
and simply, in a tone which caused 
Dunbar to glance up in quick amaze- 
ment. 

Both sat with the embarrass- 
ment of men who reluctantly recog- 
nize that they have been unwillingly 
led into what might be esteemed 
an emotional, not to say a melodra- 
matic, outburst. Each rose constrain- 
edly and proceeded for several steps 
in silence. 

“‘Are they going to authorize the 
issue of those new city bonds?”’ asked 
Ross abruptly, with painstaking care- 
lessness. 

“Yes,” replied Dunbar with the 
relief of one reaching a firm foothold. 
“They ought to be a pretty fair in- 
vestment at the probable rate.” 


As the automobile veered round the 
last turn of the Country Club drive 
and came swiftly up toward the club 
house, I understood instantly that 
something unusual had taken place. 
To my practised eye the human 
elements were not disposed in a 
normal and every-day manner. The 
black shape of the ambulance, the 
horses with heaving sides standing 
in the road, brought a shock and 
greater enlightenment. Therefore 
when I pulled up abruptly before the 
entrance I was in a measure prepared 
for the next development. That 
this should take the shape of “‘Sam” 
Vernon hurrying down the steps was 
not what I expected. 

“Loring ’s had a spill at polo,” 
he announced breathlessly. ‘‘A bad 
fall. The doctor who came from 
the hospital says he may be dying, 
that he can’t be moved. The only 
thing is to get Ross as quickly as 
possible. I ’ve telephoned, and by 
the time you ’re at his house he ’Il 
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have his assistant and be ready to 


come. There’s not a minute to 
lose. It’s a matter of life and 
death.”’ 


I started the machine with a jerk 
almost before I realized the nature 
of my errand. I was going at full 
speed along the smooth highway 
before I reached the full significance 
of it—Nele Loring, with his vigorous 
vitality, was so little associated with 
anything but the keenest life and 
the highest spirits. 

Ross was waiting for me. He 
said nothing but came out at once 
followed by his second and, together 
with their bags of instruments, the 
sight of which gave me a qualm, were 
bundled into the tonneau. I recall 
a feeling of vague surprise that he 
who daily was in the habit of respond- 
ing to such calls of duty should ap- 
pear so unwontedly pale and bear 
himself with such unnatural rigidity. 
I should have expected that he would 
take the summons more as a matter 
of course and appeared more like one 
engaged in an every day business 
matter. 

They were watching for us when 
we sped up before the wide perron 
ofthe Club. The door of the machine 
was wrenched open and Ross and his 
assistant hurried within. I remained 
a moment to get my mental breath 
after the rapidity of our flight. Then 
an excited servant ran forward to 
inform me that I was wanted at 
the telephone. 

“The party’s most anxious to get 
you, sir,” hesaid. ‘Rang again and 
again, sir, and insisted you was to be 
told as soon as you came, as it was 
most important, sir.’ 

I sprang from the car and made 
my way as speedily as possible to 
the small, hot, electric-lighted booth. 
The bell was ringing as I entered and 
I had no more than put the receiver 
to my ear when I heard Dunbar’s 
voice clamoring for me. 

“That you?” he called as I an- 
swered, and I could easily discover 
his eagerness. ‘‘Thank the Lord! 
They say Loring’s had an accident 
and that Ross is going to perform 
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an operation. He must not. I tell 
you he must not.” 

“What do you mean?” I de- 


manded in surprise. 

‘‘He must be stopped.” 

“Stuff,” I replied impatiently ; “they 
say that it’s the only hope.” 

‘“‘Stop him,”’ came back the furious 
answer in a voice I hardly recognized 
as belonging to Dunbar. 

“Too late.” 

‘*Hold on then,’’ Dunbar shouted; 
““T’ll be out as quick as my motor— 
it’s downstairs now—can bring me.” 

He shut off abruptly and I mean- 
dered on vaguely into the unrest of 
the club rooms. 

At no time is the incongruity of 
death otherwise than appalling. Even 
with fitting surroundings, even when 
awaited and expected, the contrast 
dominates the imagination. In the 
plenteous harvest of the battlefield, 
in the quiet isolation of the sick room, 
the coming is never anything but a 
shock. Inthe environment in which 
we stood, with the consciousness of 
that which was threatening, the con- 
tradiction was doubly manifest and 
doubly awful. To myself and to the 
others those brightly decorated apart- 
ments, hung with insistently animated 
sporting prints and representations 
of the gayest scenes, were associated 
only with the most careless moments, 
connected merely with the most triv- 
ial occupations. Everything about 
the place seemed created in negation 
of that which was now imminent. 
Beneath that roof which had only 
resounded with song, in these rooms 
where only laughter had been heard, 
this grim presence was indeed a strange 
and unwelcome guest, and at his ad- 
vent, in the suddenness of his coming, 
with the discrepancy of the condition, 
was even a more terrifying apparition 
than ever. 

As happened, Catherine Blair was 
away for the safternoon at a nearby 
country house and news of the fact 
could not be given to her at once, 
since she was motoring and could not 
be reached by the telephone. For 
the time being she was eliminated, 
and all our thought and attention 
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concentrated upon the closed room 
where Ross and his assistant, together 
with the ambulance doctor, had dis- 
appeared. 

In the multiplicity of emotions I 
had quite forgotten Dunbar when he 
suddenly arrived. He entered hur- 
riedly, striding forward through the 
hall beyond and entering the apart- 
ment where I was sitting alone, or 
with only the oldest and most reliable 
of the club servants, ready if any- 
thing which he might do should be 
needed. Chancing to be the only one 
of the Board of Governors present, 
I was placed in a quasi-official posi- 
tion with regard to the incident. 

“This must be stopped,” he said 
peremptorily. 

‘““What?”’ I asked. 

‘““Any one else—get any one else 
but Ross to do this.”’ 

I. realized that the servant could 
hear and with a gesture dismissed 
him to the hall. 

“T tell you,” Dunbar exclaimed 
more vehemently, ‘‘this is nothing 
but—murder.”’ 

‘“What in Heaven’s name do you 
mean?” I asked, losing patience. 

“T know what I’m talking about” 
he snapped. ‘“‘I know Ross. I know 
his ideas and his convictions. Do 
you understand he’s in love with 
Catherine Blair.” 

“What of it?” 

“Mind, I don’t say he’d do any- 
thing to Loring merely as his rival— 
to get the girl for himself; but he 
considers him an encumbrance—an 
evil quantity to be removed and no 
more to be considered than—than a 
mosquito carrying a pestilential dis- 
ease. That man is there now in the 
power of this other one. A turn of 
the hand, the deviation of a hair’s- 
breadth of the knife, will do the work. 
Ross need never fear any penalty 
even any blame or suspicion. The 
thing’s too dead easy.” 

“Dunbar,” I said, ‘‘you’re worse 
than insane. You’re ridiculous.” 

“TI know what I’m about,” he 
urged obstinately, taking a Step to 
the shut door behind and beyond 
which Loring lay. “If we don’t 




















stop him we ’re accessories to a crime, 
and will have it on our consciences.”’ 

‘Anyway you can’t interrupt now”’ 
I exclaimed temporizingly. ‘‘They’ve 
probably begun, and any interference 
on our part would be most inju- 
dicious.”’ 

‘Hell!’ said Dunbar irritably, as 
he cast himself down in a chair. 
‘““What’s to be done about it then? 
I know as I’m sitting here, I’m right.” 

His evident conviction was gaining 
onme. Gradually the possible horror 
of the position had affected me. I 
glanced toward the closed portal— 
feeling in the extravagant perception 
of a fleeting moment as if we were 
the spectators of some Greek tragedy 
of doom. When the barrier opened, 
what would be revealed? or rather 
what would there be for the messenger 
to relate of the deeds taking place 
behind the scenes? 

‘“‘T dare not interfere,’ I muttered. 

“Nor I,” he admitted quickly. 
“Tf the truth must be known—but 
there it is. And Loring’s been slan- 
dered. Young Leavitt has confessed 
that he made the accusation of cheat- 
ing to get out of paying.” 

Even as we gazed the door at which 
we were painfully staring swung back 
and the noiseless assistant appeared. 
What he needed was hot water, easily 
to be supplied at once from the 
club equipment. As the servant who 
had remained in the hall hastened 
to procure it, the young man talked 
with some interruption in his pro- 
fessional phlegmatism. 

“Tt ’s almost hopeless,” he ex- 
plained to us in short sentences in 
the moment we waited. ‘Only one 
thing can save him, the Von Toeplitz 
operation which has never, however, 
been successful. Dr. Von Toeplitz 
himself tried it in 1887 in Vienna 
and just missed carrying it through. 
Piquard tried it in Paris in 1889 but 
it was an utter failure. Since then it 
has been abandoned in practice. No 
one but Doctor Ross would attempt it. 
If he manages it I can tell you it will 
place him in the very front rank— 
make him a first figure in the medical 
world.” 
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The man bustled away excitedly 
with the vessel containing the steam- 
ing water. 

““Worse and worse,’ Dunbar ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet. ‘‘Un- 
der cover of that there would be no 
suspicion. It would completely cloak 
everything. How do we know that 
he has not got this all up on purpose ?” 

“Sit down,” I said, with as great 
firmness as I could command, trying 
to keep control of myself. ‘I’m 
not going to let you make a fool of 
me and I’m not going to let you 
make one of yourself.”’ 

Dunbar took one uncertain glance 
at the disappearing assistant and, 
coming back again, threw himself 
into a chair. 


How long the time was I do not 
to this day know. For a space it 
seemed an eternity and then an 
instant. The people in the other 
parts of the Club were lessening in 
number. In the first consternation, 
physicians had been summoned from 
all directions. One by one they came 
until a fair representative assembly 
of the medical profession of the town 


‘was gathered in the improvised op- 


erating-room, or conversed eagerly 
but in low tones in the apartment 
where I was. By their subdued 
voices and attentive mien any one 
could readily understand that some- 
thing of exceptinal interest to them 
was taking place. 

And then Ross himself appeared. 
His entrance was a triumph. A 
faint but unmistakable smile irra- 
diated his face. He turned his head 
and threw back a word with almost 
a boyish laugh. 

“What ’s the result?’’ I gasped, 
rising and going forward. 

“Loring will certainly live,” re- 
plied one of the physicians. ‘‘It was 
magnificent,” he continued, rubbing 
his hands enjoyably. ‘‘The first time 
the Von Toeplitz operation has been 
performed with success. It’s a privi- 
lege to have been present. This will 
be all over the country and Europe 
to-morrow. They will be talking 
about it in Berlin. 
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Dunbar was watching and listening 
avidly. 

“Come,” he said. 

With him I moved through the 
animated talking doctors and stopped 
with him before Ross. 

“‘T too, want to congratulate you,” 
said Dunbar, grasping his hand. 

As Ross recognized him I might 
have thought that a change came 
over his countenance, as if the sight 
brought back suddenly the memory 
of something momentarily forgotten 
—something which in his preoccu- 
pation it was difficult for him to 
realize. 

“Thank you,” he answered simply. 

“Dunbar,” I said severely, when 
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“you ve 
You’ve been on 
I never knew you to 
lose your head like that.” 

He passed his hand across his eyes 
as if indeed to dissipate some vision. 


we were out of hearing, 
had a nightmare. 
a false scent. 


“T don’t know,’ he mused un- 
certainly. 

‘Bah!’ I answered with positive- 
ness. 

“T tell you,” he concluded in a 
stronger voice and with sudden earn- 
estness, “‘that—that things might 
have been different. A man will do 
a great deal for the love of a ¥ 

‘‘A woman—”’ 

“Yes,” laughed Dunbar, 
for the love of his Art.” 





“but also 





THE MUSE THAT WOKE 
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DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 





“AVERYONE ac- 

yf knowledged 
Anne’s ability to 
write, from her 
family, who ranked 
her with Thack- 
eray, to sundry 
magazine editors, 
who had committed themselves so 
far as to publish three of her efforts. 
Anne was not one to prostrate herself 
with overwork, however, and she re- 
sented it keenly when her exasperated 
and rather violently ambitious home 
circle imprisoned her in the library, 
with writing materials and explicit 
directions as to her conduct in the 
immediate future. 

She commenced with a tentative 
examination of every unexciting inch 
of the depressingly familiar room; 
she then improved her mind by 
learning in lists the works of the 
great Beings locked away out of her 
reach; they had not left her so much 
as a newspaper to read; being great 
in their way. 
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‘““Oh, very well,’ she thought, as 
the little clock tantalizingly informed 
her that they had squandered an hour 
of her precious life in uncomfortable 
idleness. ‘“‘I’ll write them a story. 
It’s easy enough for them to thrust 
pen and paper upon me and bid me 
wake the Muse that way. Oh, the 
sordid energy of Philistines!” 

She threw herself sulkily into a 
chair and drew her material toward 
her. But though her body = sur- 
rendered thus unconditionally, her 
mind held out obstinately and refused 
to work. She placed her left elbow 
on the table and rested her chin 
in her hand—an attitude universally 
recognized as conducive to literary 
masterpieces. Fifteen minutes later 
a fit of coughing induced her to 
change her pose; half of her pen- 
holder lay in a pulverized state at 
the base of her tongue, and the paper 
before her smiled blankly. She reso- 
lutely put aside the demolished uten- 
sil and took from the rack one of 
those penalties of genius, the loath- 
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some silver pen a person of letters is 
invariably cursed with at every ex- 
cuse for it on the calendar. 

‘“Now,” she remarked to herself, 
with imposing deliberation, ‘‘now I 
shall work without inspiration. 
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“Drivel!” repeated her mother in 
a shocked, reproachful voice. ‘Oh, 
Anne, why attempt to jest away our 
pleasure in praising your good work? 
It is the most touching, tender, human 





Here goes for a nice, soft, warm 
little tale of love.”’ 

An hour later she read it 
to the home-keeping members 
of the family and looked up 
from the last sheet to find, 
not without amazement, her 
mother dissolved in tears and 
her sister suddenly demons- 
trative. 

‘““Anne, Anne!” gasped her 
sister. 

“T understand, Poll, but 
you mustn't blame me. I 
told you I can only work 
when the spirit moves me. 
Next time you'll believe me. 
Now I’m going out.” 

She started for the door, but 
Polly held her back. 

‘‘Anne, for goodness’ sake 
don’t spoil it by overacting! 




















It’s glorious. I don’t think 
you ’ve ever written anything 
so big. It’s so full of—of 
feeling, and—oh, the deepest 
sort of sentiment, that it gives me 
creeps to think any sister of mine 
actually wrote it.’’ Polly sighed ec- 
statically. ‘‘I don’t blame you; it 
gives me creeps, too,” said Anne. 

“But I mean it, Anne,” protested 
Polly seriously. ‘‘The idea is beau- 
tiful, and no one but you could clothe 
it in such rich words!” 

Anne stood motionless and en- 
deavored to transfix her sister with 
a cynical glare. But the voice of 
her mother was heard from the di- 
rection of the table, where the good 
lady fondled the badly scribbled 
sheets. 

‘“‘Anne,”’ she said solemnly, “‘this 
is your masterpiece. You shall be 
known for this.” 

“Very likely,’ returned Anne fer- 
vently,—‘‘if we are not careful. 
Not alone known, mammy, but un- 
pleasantly sought after. It is pure, 
unadulterated drivel.”’ 


AN ATTITUDE UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS CON- 


DUCIVE TO LITERARY MASTERPIECES 


little piece of literature I have ever 
read. The idea of it is so subtle 
yet so penetrating—oh, Anne!”’ she 
buried her enthusiasm in the scat- 
tered, disorderly manuscript once 
more. 

‘‘What is the use of assuming that 
humility before the members of your 
own family? We know you’re super- 
latively modest without it. You 
must be perfectly aware of its excel- 
lence. It’s the best thing you’ve ever 
done.” Polly began to lose patience 
and Anne grew suddenly uncertain. 

‘“‘Are you—chaffing me?” she de- 
manded. 

‘Now, don’t answer her, mother,”’ 
Polly interrupted, as that person was 
about to speak. ‘She knows well 
enough.”’ 

“TI wish I did,’ muttered Anne 
dazedly. ‘“‘Isn’t the story about a 
young girl who falls in love with a 
man much below her in station, 
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and they don’t marry because she’s 
ashamed of what her friends will 
think? Later on they meet, each 
married suitably, and they see how 
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have been culling moral lessons from 
it?” gasped Anne. 

‘We got from it the Soul you put 
into it,’’ returned her sister. 




















‘* ANNE, ANNE!’ GASPED HER SISTER 


much wiser it is so? Well,’ as the 
others nodded and seemed inclined 
to add to her synopsis, ‘‘where can 
either of you find a more ordinary, 
overworked, gelatinous love plot than 
that?” 

‘““Superficially, it is as you stated 
it,’ replied her mother, “but the 
developing of it—the subtle inner 
meaning, the fine point of it all— 
why, the beautiful lesson so delicately 
hinted at, which the crude outline of 
the story does not attempt to sug- 
gest!” Her mother had worked her- 
self into a glow of enthusiasm that 
it was impossible to doubt. “‘It is 
wonderful!” 

“You don’t mean to say that you 


‘The Soul,” breathed Anne, limply; 
“fall I put into it was Mush.” She 
took up her manuscript as if handling 
the supernatural. ‘‘ Where did it get 
a soul? I’m half afraid of the thing, 
now.” 

“Your conduct,’ remarked Polly, 
“is neither amusing nor becoming. 
The thing is exquisite. Send it toa 
magazine for judgment. You'll be- 
lieve them.” 

“Never, if they retain their cus- 
tomary inoffensive attitude; and it 
would not be like them to state the 
bald and repulsive truth. No,’ she 
rumpled the leaves contemptuously, 
“if any magazine attempted to give 
its honest opinion of that stuff, the 
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letter would be intercepted for pro- 
fanity. It is rubbish, and you know 
it; so don’t let ’s fool about it any 
longer.”’ 

‘“* You dare not put it to the touch,” 
taunted Polly; ‘‘you know very well 
what would happen.” 

“I’ve just told what would happen, 
in the hope of convincing you. If 
you have any special designs upon my 
literary reputation and wish to see 
it nipped in the bud, just send the 
stuff to any magazine you please, and 
don’t blame me if the editor forgets 
he’s a gentleman.’’ And Anne swept 
out of the room with dramatic 
emphasis. 

In the long, brisk walk that fol- 
lowed, the idea flashed upon Anne 
that this was their way of refusing 
to acknowledge that they were in the 
wrong and of tricking her into be- 
lieving that, after all, inspiration was 
a myth. She told them as much 
during a rather feverish luncheon, 
for they spared not to reply. She 
finished by making for the library 
the minute the meal was concluded, 
determined to reread the disputed 
tale without prejudice. After she 
had searched for it vainly for the best 
part of twenty minutes she presented 
herself before her long-suffering rela- 
tives, and diverted them with a vol- 
canic account of her precise feelings 
on the subject. 

“It is a clever enough device, but a 
trifle too transparent,’ she informed 
them. ‘‘You are now going to de- 
clare that you never touched the 
story after I left it, and it is either 
in the library or lost. And so it will 
remain lost to the end of time and 
you can always securely maintain 
that it was the finest thing I ever did. 
No one can possibly deny it.” 

After this manner did she amuse 
them for a considerable period, and 
when they evinced no special in- 
clination to retort she waxed almost 
paralytic in the heat of her wrath. 

“You seem so well posted,’ Polly 
equably assured her when she thun- 
dered out an explosive inquiry as to 
the cause of their reticence, ‘‘that 
any further explanations on our part 
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would look like sinful waste of breath. 
But really you could not have de- 
livered a more fervid oration if the 
epic of the century has been mis- 
placed. Your opinion of it must have 
gone up a bit, since this morning. 
Then, you seemed ready to worship 
the first person who was ready to 
assume the business of gently as- 
sisting it into the sea of oblivion.” 

Anne felt keenly that there was a 
huge flaw in this argument, but while 
she was searching it out the others 
took occasion to make a more or less 
speedy exit. None of them cared 
ever to renew the discussion, which 
was wearing; so for two weeks the 
story seemed to have died the death, 
while a chilly peace brooded over 
the household. Then, one morning 
at breakfast, the thunderbolt broke 
over them. Anne, with a white face 
and burning eyes, stared at her 
mother and Polly by turns across a 
thin barrier of official paper. 




















‘* WHO SENT IT?” SHE DEMANDED 


‘“‘Who sent it?” she demanded at 
length, in a voice that frightened 
them. 

“What do they say?” inquired 
Polly, assuming the responsibility 
with the question and trying not to 
look disturbed. ‘‘They didn’t send 
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it back. Are they keeping it as a 
curio?” 

Anne moistened her lips and read 
aloud: 

“““We have read your manuscript 
“The Mists of Dawn,’’ and we shall be 
glad to use it in our magazine. Hop- 
ing to see more of your work, and 
thanking you’ j 

The letter ended in an uproar and 
Polly was unbearable for a week. 

During the comparatively short 
interval that elapsed between this 
and the publication of the little tale, 
Anne found herself dreaming of it 
nightly and endeavoring to remember 
it as she had written it, trying in vain 
to recall what part of it people were 
mistaking fora soul. It was evident 
that she had written something ex- 
traordinary and that she had written 
it well; also, others were discovering 
in it such riches as she had never 
dreamed of imparting to it. She 
wished beyond all wishing that she 
had a copy of the illusive tale, feeling 
it would be worth study. The more 
she pondered upon it, the more fan- 
tastical did the little story grow 
in her memory. At length, uncon- 
sciously, she concocted one for her- 
self, to substitute for the lost one, in 
which the exceedingly subtle lesson 
she had unwittingly put in the original 
grew so much more perceptible that 
it even became partially evident to 
its own author. 

Hence it was with something of a 
shock that, when the story did ap- 
pear, she found the words unexpect- 
edly lucid and familiar and barren. 
Where, where was the fascinating 
mystery they all found between its 
lines? The sentences were artistic, 
the words sparkled brightly and even, 
at times, exquisitely, down the page; 
but the inner meaning, the delicately 
presented lesson, the beautiful, hidden 
theme, eluded her deepest and most 
conscientious study. 

‘“‘Fireworks,”’ she told herself again 
and again, ‘‘all fireworks. They had 
wrought me to such a pitch that I 
almost believed them. What can 
they mean?” And she read it again. 

The next day she was visited by 
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Agnes Roberts, whose superabun- 
dance of commonsense helped her in 
her literary work like a safety-valve. 

“Well,” said this person, “‘ you cer- 
tainly have made a name for your- 
self this time. I must confess I did 
not expect you to sound such depths 
of beauty so early in your career. I 
bow to you.” 

“Fit tu, Brute,” groaned Anne. “I 
did not sound any depths. I wrote 
it for spite—for revenge.” 

“The revenge is yours, then,’’ re- 
plied her visitor. ‘‘Whoever may 
have doubted your ability to handle 
any subject must be thoroughly con- 
vinced by this that he was wrong. I 
never saw any one do more with that 
exquisite theme, and the crude outer 
story, pretending to conceal the inner, 
is like a black tree against the glory 
of the sunset. Every one is talking 
about it i 

Anne, feeling like a counterfeiter 
in the act of disposing of his wares, 
was relieved when Polly’s entrance 
checked her friend’s extravagances. 
But her pleasure was _ short-lived 
when she saw that her sister was 
accompanied by another prospective 
worshipper, a small, sensitive-faced 
woman, with dreamy eyes. 

“‘Here’s Catherine,” announced 
Polly. ‘‘She was on her way uptown, 
and dropped in to see if we were still 
alive, before she went home perfectly 
easy in her mind.” 

‘‘More congratulations for you, 
Anne,” smiled Agnes. ‘‘I’ll depart 
and give place to new homage. It’s 
the sort of thing that would appeal 
to you, Miss Camberwell.”’ 

‘““What would?” demanded the be- 
wildered Catherine. ‘“‘What homage? 
What congratulations? Oh, Anne, 
you’re not engaged?”’ 

‘Worse than that,” snapped Anne. 

“You can’t mean to say that you 
have n’t read Anne’s latest, ‘The 
Mists of Dawn?’”’ exclaimed Agnes 
incredulously. ‘‘Anne, don’t give her 
a moment’s grace in case she dies 
suddenly without having made its 
acquaintance. Read it to her your- 
self, immediately.”” Agnes thrust the 
magazine into the hands of the dis- 
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comfited author and seized 
Polly’s arm. ‘‘Meantime,”’ 
she added breezily, ‘‘I shall 
go to the proud mother of all 
this genius, and leave you the 
whole room to melt in.” 

‘You don’t want to hear it, 
do you?” began Anne, uncom- 
fortably, when they had gone. 

“Why, Anne!” exclaimed 
Catherine reproachfully, “you 
know I’m dying to. Please! 
Is it so beautiful?” 

‘Judge for yourself,” said 

nne. 

She was hungry for a new 
verdict though she knew what 
to expect. So she read 
through the star-words with 
allthe feeling ather command. 
When she had finished she was 
startled beyond measure to 
hear a peal of merry laughter 
from the direction of her 
friend. Many had found the 
story fascinating, some de- 
clared it beautiful and almost ~ 
all agreed it was touching,— 
but this was the first case on 


























record of its being regarded 
as humorous. Anne flushed 
at the untimely mirth. 

‘‘Well, it 7s wonderful!” declared 
Catherine. “I see now what you 
mean. But how did you do it?” 

“T don’t understand you,” hesi- 
tated Anne; which was the truth. 

“Why, how did you get any one 
to take it? It’s the joke of the year; 
but you would hardly expect maga- 
zine editors to have that much sense 
of humor,’ answered Catherine. 

““What—what do you make of it?”’ 
murmured Anne. 

“Words, words, words. It’s the 
most ordinary sort of mushy love- 
affair, dressed up in the brightest 
gems of speech you own,” replied 
Catherine promptly. “But, Anne, 
you should n’t waste your time on 
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such tricks, when you can write real 
literature.” 

“Oh,” said Anne dreamily, ‘I 
understand. That is all you could 
see in it.” 

**All!”” exclaimed Catherine; then 
suddenly she flushed and her eyes 
wavered. “‘“You don’t—you can’t 
mean to say that this was written 
seriously? That there honestly is 
something in it, some hidden, vi- 
tal meaning that has escaped my 
stupidity?” 

Anne fingered the leaves of the 
magazine with a faraway look. Then 
an enigmatical smile crossed her face. 

‘Perhaps .’ she breathed, 
mysteriously. 
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AEIBOUT all we have 

| in mind when we 
think of the earth 
is this thin pellicle 
of soil with which 
the granite frame- 
work of the globe 
is clothed—a red 
and brown film of pulverized and oxi- 
dized rock, scarcely thicker, relatively, 
than the paint or enamel which some 
women put on their cheeks, and which 
the rains often wash away as a tear 
washes off the paint and powder. 
But it is the main thing to us. Out 
of it we came and unto it we return. 
‘‘Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 
The dust became warm and animated 
for a little while, took on form and 
color and stalked about recuperating 
itself from its parent dust underfoot, 
and then faded and was resolved into 
the original earth elements. We are 
built up out of the ground quite as 
literally as the trees are, but not quite 
so immediately. The vegetable is be- 
tween us and the soil, but our de- 
pendence is none the less real. ‘“‘As 
common as dirt ” is one of our say- 
ings, but the common, the universal, 
is always our mainstay in this world. 
When we see the dirt turned into 
fruit and flowers and grain by that 
intangible thing called vegetable life, 
or into the bodies of men and women 
by the equally mysterious agency of 
animal life, we think better of it. 
The trembling gold of the pond lily’s 
heart, and its petals like carved snow, 
are no more a transformation of a 
little black muck and ooze by the 
chemistry of the sunbeam than our 
bodies and minds, too, are a trans- 
formation of the soil underfoot. 

We are rooted to the air through 
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MOTHER EARTH 
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our lungs and to the soil through our 
stomachs. We are walking trees and 
floating plants. The soil which in one 
form we spurn with our feet, and in 
another take into our mouths, and 
into our blood—what a composite 
product it is. It is the grist out of 
which our bread of life is made—the 
grist which the mills of the gods, the 
slow patient gods of Erosion, have 
been so long grinding, grinding prob- 
ably more millions of years than we 
have any idea of. The original stuff, 
the pulverized granite, was probably 
not very nourishing, but the fruitful 
hand of time has made it so. It is 
the kind of grist that improves with 
the keeping, and that the more the 
meal worms have worked in, the 
better the bread. Indeed, until it 
has been eaten and digested by our 
faithful servitors, the vegetables, it 
does not make the loaf that is our 
staff of life. The more death has 
gone into it, the more life comes out 
of it; the more it is a cemetery, the 
more it becomes a nursery; the more 
the rocks perish, the more the fields 
flourish. 

This story of the soil appeals to the 
imagination. To have a bit of it to 
plant, to hoe, to delve in, is a rare 
privilege. If one stops to consider, 
one cannot turn it with his spade 
without emotion. We look back with 
the mind’s eye through the vista of 
geologic time and we see islands and 
continents of barren jagged rocks, 
—not a grain of soil anywhere. We 
look again, and behold a world of 
rounded hills and fertile valleys and 
plains, depth of soil where before was 
frowning rock. The hand of time 
with its potent fingers of heat, frost, 
cloud, and air has passed slowly over 
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the scene, and the miracle is done. 
The rocks turn to herbage, the fetid 
gases to the breath of flowers. The 
mountain melts down into a harvest 
field; volcanic scoria changes into 
garden mould; where towered a cliff, 
now basks a green slope; where the 
strata yawned, now bubbles a foun- 
tain; where the earth trembled, ver- 
dure now undulates. Your lawn and 
your meadow are built up of the ruins 
of the foreworld. The leanness of 
granite and gneiss has become the fat 
of the land. What transformation 
and promotion—the decrepitude of 
the hills becoming the strength of the 
plains, the decay of the heights re- 
sulting in the removal of the valleys! 

Many of our hills are but the stumps 
of mountains which the hand of time 
has cut down. Hence we may say 
that if God made the mountains, time 
made the hills. 

What adds to the wonder of the 
earth’s grist is that the millstones 
that did the work and are still doing 
it, are the gentle forces that career 
above our heads—the sunbeam, the 
cloud, the air, the frost. The rain’s 
gentle fall, the air’s velvet touch, the 
sun’s noiseless rays, the frost’s ex- 
quisite crystals, these combined are 
the agents that crush the rocks and 
pulverize the mountains and trans- 
form continents of sterile granite into 
a world of fertile soils. It is as if 
baby fingers did the work of giant 
powder and dynamite. Give the 
clouds and the sunbeams time enough 
and the Alps and the Andes disappear 
before them, or are transformed into 
plains where corn may grow and cattle 
graze. The snow falls as softly as 
down and lies almost as lightly, yet 
the crags crumble beneath it; com- 
pacted by gravity, out of it grew the 
tremendous ice sheet that ground off 
the mountain summits, that scooped 
out lakes and valleys, and modelled 
our northern landscapes as the sculp- 
tor his clay image. 

Not only are the mills of the gods 
grinding here, but the great cosmic 
mill in the siderial heavens is grinding 
also, and some of its dust reaches our 
planet. Cosmic dust is apparently 
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falling on the earth at all times. It 
is found in the heart of hailstones 
and in Alpine snows, and helps make 
up the mud of the ocean floors. 

During the unthinkable time of the 
revolution of the earth around the 
sun, the amount of cosmic matter 
from out the depths of space that has 
fallen upon its surface must be 
enormous. It certainly must enter 
largely into the composition of the soil 
and of the sedimentary rocks. Celes- 
tial dirt we may truly call it, star dust 
in which we plant our potatoes and 
grain and out of which Adam was 
made, and every son of man since 
Adam—the divine soil in very fact, 
the garden of the Eternal, contrib- 
uted to by the heavens above, and 
all the vital forces below, incorrup- 
tible, forever purifying itself, clothing 
the rocky framework of the globe as 
with flesh and blood, making the 
earth truly a mother with a teeming 
fruitful womb, and her hills veritable 
mammary glands. The iron in the 
fruit and vegetables we eat, and which 
thence goes into our blood, may, not 
very long ago, have formed a part of 
the cosmic dust that drifted for untold 
ages along the highways of planets 
and suns. 

The soil underfoot, or that we turn 
with our plow, how it thrills with life 
or the potencies of life. What a 
fresh good odor it exhales when we 
turn it with our spade or plow 


in spring. It is good. No wonder 
children and horses like to eat 
it! 


How inert and dead it looks, yet 
what silent, potent fermentations are 
going on there—millions and trillions 
of minute organisms ready to further 
your scheme of agriculture or horti- 
culture. Plant your wheat or your 
corn or your acorn in it, and behold 
the miracle of a birth of a- plant or a 
tree. How it pushes up, fed and 
stimulated by the soil, through the 
agency of heat and moisture. It 
makes visible to the eye the life that 
is latent or held in suspense there in 
the coolimpassive ground. The acorn, 
the chestnut, the maple keys have 
but to lie on the surface of the moist 
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earth to feel its power and send down 
a rootlet to meet it. 

From one point of view, what a 
ruin the globe is—worn and crumbled 
and effaced beyond recognition had 
we known it in its youth. Where 
once towered mountains are now only 
their stumps—low, fertile hills or 
plains. Shake down your great city 
with. its skyscrapers till most of its 
buildings are heaps of ruins with 
grass and herbage growing upon them, 
and you have a hint of what has 
happened to the earth. 

There is no better illustration of 
how decay and death play into the 
hands of life than the soil underfoot. 
The earth dies daily and has done so 
through countless ages. But life and 
youth spring forever from its decay, 
indeed could not spring at all till 
the decay began. All the soil was 
once rock, perhaps many times rock, 
as the water that flows by may have 
been many times ice. 

The soft, slow, aerial forces, how 
long and patiently they have worked! 
Oxygen has played its part in the 
way of oxidation and dioxidation of 
minerals. Carbon or carbonic acid 
has played its part, hydrogen has 
played its part. Even granite yields 
slowly but surely to the action of rain- 
water. The sun is of course the great 
dynamo that runs the earth mach- 
inery and, through moisture and the 
air currents, reduces the rocks to soil. 
Without solar heat we should have 
no rain, and without rain we should 
have no soil. The decay of a moun- 
tain makes a hill of fertile fields. 
The soil, as we know it, is the pro- 
duct of three great processes—mechan- 
ical, chemical, and vital, which have 
been going on for untold ages. The 
mechanical we see in the friction of 
winds and waves and the grinding of 
glaciers and in the destructive effects 
upon the rocks of heat and cold; 
the chemical in the solvent power of 
rain-water and of water charged with 
various acids and gases. The soil 
is rarely the color of the underlying 
rock from which it came, by reason 
of the action of the various gases of 
the atmosphere. Iron is black, but 
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when turned into rust by the oxygen 
of the air it is red. 

The vital processes that have con- 
tributed to the soil, we see going on 
about us in the decay of animal and 
vegetable matter. It is this process 
that gives the humus to the soil, in 
fact almost humanizes it; makes it 
tender and full of sentiment and 
memories, as it were, so that it re- 
sponds more quickly to our needs, to 
our culture. The elements of the 
soil remember all these forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life of which they 
once formed a part and they take 
them on again the more readily. 
Hence the quick action upon vege- 
table life of wood ashes. Iron and 
lime and phosphorus that have once 
been taken up by growing plants and 
trees seem to have acquired new 
properties and are the more readily 
taken up again. 

The soil profits by experience like 
men, and grows deep and mellow 
with age. Turn up the cruder subsoil 
to the sun and air and to vegetable 
life, and after a time its character is 
changed; it becomes more gentle and 
kindly and more fertile. 

All things are alike or under the 
same laws—the rocks, the soil, the 
soul of man, the trees in the forest, 
the stars in the sky. We have fer- 
tility, depth, geniality, in the ground 
underfoot on the same terms upon 
which we have these things in human 
life and character. 

We hardly realize how life itself 
has stored up life in the soil, how the 
organic has wedded and blended with 
the inorganic in the ground we walk 
upon. So many of the sedimentary 
rocks that were laid down in the 
abysms of the old ocean out of which 
our soil has been produced, and that 
are being laid down now out of which 
future soils will be produced, were and 
are so largely of organic origin, the 
leavings of untold myriads of minute 
marine animals that lived millions 
of years ago. Our limestone rocks, 
thousands of feet thick in places, 
the decomposition of which furnishes 
some of our most fertile soils, are 
mainly of plant and animal origin. 
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The chalk hills of England, so smooth 
and plump, so domestic and mutton- 
suggesting, as Huxley says, are the 
leavings of a minute creature called 
Globigerina that lived and died in 
the ancient seas in the remote past. 
Other similar creatures, Radiolaria 
-and Diatoms, have played an equally 
important part in contributing the 
foundation of our soils. Diatom 
earth is found in places in Virginia 
forty feet thick. The coral insects 
have also contributed their share to 
the soil-making rocks. Our marl 
beds, our phosphatic and carbona- 
ceous rocks, are all largely of animal 
origin. So that much of our soil has 
lived and died many times and has 
been charged more .and more during 
the geologic ages or eternities with 
the potencies of life. 

I do not wonder that the Creator 
found it the right stuff to make Adam 
of. It was half man already. I can 
easily believe that his spirit was 
evoked from the same stuff, that it 
was latent there, and had only to be 
breathed upon by the creative energy 
to awaken into life. 

If matter is eternal as science leads 
us to believe, and creation and re-cre- 
ation a never-ending process, then 
the present world, with all its myriad 
forms of the organic and the inor- 
ganic, is only one of the infinite 
number of forms that matter must 
have assumed in past exons. The 
whole substance of the globe must 
have gone to the making of other 
globes such a number of times as no 
array of figures couldexpress. Every 
one of the sixty or more primary ele- 
ments that make up our own bodies, 
and the solid earth beneath us, must 
have played the same part in the 
drama of life and death, growth and 
decay, organic and inorganic, that 
they are playing now, and will con- 
tinue to play through an unending 
future. 

This gross matter seems ever ready 
to vanish into the transcendental. 
When the new physics is done with it, 
what is there left but spirit or some- 
thing akin toit? When the physicist 
has followed matter through all its 
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transformations, its final disguise 
seems to be electricity. The solid 


earth is resolvable into electricity, 
which comes as near to spirit as 
anything we can find in the universe. 

Our senses are too dull and coarse 
to apprehend the subtle and incessant 
play of forces around us—the finer 
play and emanations of matter that 
go on all about us and through us. 
From a lighted candle or gas jet 
or glowing metal, shoot corpuscles or 
electrons, the basic constituent of 
matter, of inconceivable smallness— 
a thousand times smaller than an 
atom of hydrogen—and at the incon- 
ceivable speed of 10,000 to 90,000 
miles a second. Think how we are 
bombarded by these bullets as we sit 
around the lamp or under the gas jet 
at night, and are all unconscious of 
them! We are immersed in a sea of 
forces and potentialities of which we 
hardly dream. Of the scale of tem- 
peratures, from absolute zero to the 
heat of the sun, human life knows 
only a mere fraction. So of the 
elemental play of forces about us and 
over us, terrestrial and celestial—too 
fine for our apprehension on the one 
hand and too large on the other—we 
know only a mere fraction. 

The quivering and the throbbing 
of the earth under our feet in changes 
of temperature, the bendings and 
oscillations of the crust under the 
tread of the great atmospheric waves, 
the vital fermentations and oxida- 
tions in the soil—are all beyond the 
reach of our dull senses. We hear 
the wind in the treetops, but we do 
not hear the humming of the sap in 
the trees. We feel the pull of gravity, 
but we do not feel the medium through 
which it works. During the solar 
storms and disturbances all our mag- 
netic and electrical instruments are 
agitated, but you and I are all un- 
conscious of the agitation. 

There are no doubt vibrations 
from out the depths of space that 
might reach our ears as sound, were 
they attuned to the ether as the eye is 
when it receives a ray of light. We 
might hear the rush of the planets 
along their orbits, we might hear the 
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explosions and uprushes in the sun; 
we might hear the wild whirl and 
dance of the nebulz, where suns and 
systems are being formed; we might 
hear the ‘“‘wreck of matter and the 
crash of worlds” that evidently takes 
place now and then in the absyms of 
space, because all these things must 
send impulses and tremblings through 
the ether that reaches our planet. But 
if we felt or heard or saw or were con- 
scious of all that is going on in the 
universe, what a state of agitation we 
should be in! Our scale of appre- 
hension is wisely limited, mainly to 
things that concern our well-being. 
But let not care and humdrum 
deaden us to the wonders and the 
mysteries amid which we live, nor 
to the splendors and the glories. We 
need not translate ourselves in imag- 
ination to some other sphere or state 
of being to find the marvellous, the 
divine, the transcendent; we need not 
postpone our day of wonders and ap- 
preciation to some future time and 
condition. The true inwardness of 
this gross visible world, hanging like 
an apple on the bough of the great 
cosmic tree, and swelling with all the 
juices and potencies of life, tran- 
scends anything we have dreamed of 
super-terrestial abodes. It is because 
of these things, because of the vitality, 
spirituality, oneness and immanence 
of the universe, as revealed by science, 
its condition of transcending time and 
space, without youth and without 
age, neither beginning nor ending, 
neither material nor spiritual, but 
forever passing from one into the 
other, that I was early and deeply 
impressed by Walt Whitman’s lines: 


There was never any more inception than 
there is now, 
Nor any more youth or age than there is 
now; 
And will never be any more perfection 
than there is now, 
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Nor any more heaven or hell than there 
is now. 


And I may add, nor any more crea- 
tion than there is now, nor any more 
miracles or glories or wonders or 
immortality or judgment days, than 
there are now. And we shall never. 
be nearer God and spiritual and tran- 
scendent things than we are now. 
The babe in its mother’s womb is not 
nearer its mother than we are to the 
invisible sustaining and mothering 
powers of the universe every mo- 
ment of our lives, and to its spiritual 
entities. 

The doors and windows of the uni- 
verse are all open; the screens are all 
transparent. We are not barred or 
shut off; there is nothing foreign or 
unlike; we find our own in the stars 
as in the ground underfoot; this clod 
may become a man; yon shooting star 
may help redden his blood. 

Whatever is upon the earth is of 
the earth; it came out of the divine 
soil, beamed upon by the fructifying 
heavens, the soul of man not less 
than his body. 

I never see the spring flowers ris- 
ing from the mold, or the pond lilies 
born of the black ooze, that matter 
does not become transparent and 
reveal to me the working of the same 
celestial powers that fashioned the 
first man from the common dust. 

Man’s mind is no more a stranger 
to the earth than is his body. Is 
not the clod wise? Is not the chemis- 
try underfoot intelligent? Do not the 
roots of the trees find their way? Do 
not the birds know their times and 
seasons? Are not all things about us 
filled to overflowing with mind-stuff? 
The cosmic mind is the earth mind and 
the earth mind is man’s mind, freed 
but narrowed, with vision but with 
erring reason, conscious but troubled, 
and—shall we say—human but im- 
mortal? 














ON THE POTTLECOMBE CORNICE 
By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS 


aSaeah|O ME of us who have 
never ridden in 
a stage coach, 
nor had a letter 
franked by a mem- 
ber of Parliament, 
who are, in short, 
in that decent mid- 
dle of the road of life spoken of by 
the poet, can yet remember Pottle- 
combe as a tiny collection of fisher- 
men’s huts lying snugly in the bottom 
of the combe, which took its name 
from its supposed resemblance to a 
fruit-basket or pottle. Nothing was 
easier in passing along the highroad 
than to miss the rough cart track, 
which, after climbing a steep hill, 
descended abruptly to the little fish- 
ing village. Those who paused on 
the crest saw partially-wooded hill- 
sides slanting steeply on either hand, 
and in front a V-shaped patch of sea, 
against which some tuft of flowering 
gorse, or a great plume of bracken 
would be sharply outlined in strong 
contrast of color. Down in the bot- 
tom a thin line of smoke would 
come curling up, or a brown sail flap 
in the sunlight as a boat put forth to 
sea: 

But the march of progress has in- 
vaded even this sequestered spot. 
A poetess built herself a cottage just 
above the village, in the height of the 
then prevailing fashion, with gables 
and turrets, and no two windows alike. 
Other villas in the same style as ‘‘ The 
Nest” began to crop up here and 
there on the hillside; the road was 
widened and improved; a post-office 
and a shop appeared as though by 
magic in the village street, and last of 
all a little crescent of lodging-houses 
traced its horns upon the slope op- 
posite to the poetess, who uttered 














shrieks of horror at this profanation 
of the happy valley. Ten short years 
had sufficed for all these changes when 
some local Haussmann conceived the 
plan of a terrace road, to start just 
below ‘‘ The Nest” and wind along 
the face of the hill towards the sea, 
following the rise and fall of the coast, 
and gradually working round to 
Twistmouth, which all this while had 
lain within a bare two miles, though 
more than five remote by the old in- 
land highroad. 

The name of the new thoroughfare 
was the subject of anxious thought 
with its promoters: ‘‘The Parade,” 
“The Marina,” ‘‘Madeira”’ were in 
turn suggested, discussed, and rejec- 
ted. It was felt by many that the 
poetess was the proper person to 
christen this topping achievement of 
the valley’s development; it was 
known that she was not in entire 
harmony with the movement, but the 
fact that no one had made any money 
by the scheme so reconciled this gifted 
woman to the innovation, that she 
ascended the almost finished road the 
day before its opening, and stood 
smiling out to sea under her parasol, 
while attentive friends waited eagerly 
for her utterance. 

“It is beautiful,’ she said at last. 
“It reminds me of the Cornice.”’ 

The oracle had spoken! the road had 
received its name, and it added not a 
little to its impressiveness that most 
of those who heard it orally had no 
idea how to spell the word, while 
those who first met with it in writing 
were equally ignorant of how it should 
be spoken. That a name should be 
pronounced ‘‘Corneechy” and yet 
written like a plaster moulding, was 
an idea rich with merriment to the 
dwellers in the valley, and no atten- 
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tion was paid to the complaint of 
the oldest inhabitant that ‘‘there were 
good enough views and good enough 
names in Devon to satisfy him with- 
out calling it ‘Cornish’.”’ 

The inhabitants of Pottlecombe 
found their new road an agreeable 
promenade for Sunday afternoons; 
during the week, however, it was apt 
to lie naked in the sunlight, but for 
one or two faithful walkers, who took 
it for their daily beat. Among these 
none was so constant, in foul weather 
and fair, as Major Mark Hankisson, a 
retired military gentleman who oc- 
cupied the two ground-floor rooms of 
one of the little houses in the Crescent. 

It may be presumed that the Major 
was not rich; at his age a wealthy 
man is apt to indulge in the luxury 
of a body-servant, and to encumber 
himself with more superfluous ac- 
commodation than is to be found in 
any two rooms in the Crescent at 
Pottlecombe; on the other hand, if 
his landlady forgot, in the perform- 
ance of her various duties, to note the 
recurrence of quarter-day, the date 
was unfailingly recalled to her by the 
neat packet, addressed in tiny hand- 
writing and containing the Major's 
rent, which she found on the tea-tray 
when she removed his_ breakfast 
things. For all else he paid ready 
money, subscribed becomingly to the 
local institutions, and, report said, 
had ever a little hoard at the call of 
indigence or distress. A blameless, 
kindly, contented, gentleman, perhaps 
a trifle self-centred, yet one whose 
life was ordered according to the 
precepts of many admired philoso- 
phers. Major Mark (as he was gen- 
erally called) lay late abed, often not 
rising before half-past seven—‘‘I am 
a man of leisure now,” he would say, 
‘‘and may take my rest”; but punc- 
tually at ten o’clock he set his aneroid, 
glanced at the thermometer that 
hung outside his window, and, care- 
fully dressed, shaved, brushed, stepped 
forth complete and self-respecting, in- 
to such weather as it pleased Provi- 
dence to send him. On cold days he 
wore a gray overcoat, double-breasted 
and cut to the figure, which had 
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grown with years a trifle tight in the 
waist, and gaped just the least thought 
in life at the tails. Milder conditions 
were greeted by a pale dust-colored 
garment of a kind much worm at race- 
meetings twenty or twenty-five years 
ago; this, in the height of summer, 
was often carried on the arm, or even 
left at home altogether. Did it rain, 
the Major was covered to the heels by 
a black military mackintosh, which 
flapped around him as he walked, 
like the wings of a gigantic rook. 

His hat was of liver-colored felt, 
half-high, flat at the top, and tilted 
rakishly over his nose, disclosing the 
commencement of his baldness under 
its hinder rim. He always wore 
gloves. He walked slowly (no doubt 
the better to enjoy the prospect) and 
rather on his toes, the body slightly 
inclined forward from the waist, the 
head erect, the chest protruded, the 
back very hollow. 

With many pauses and half-turns, 
and much “‘looking before and after,” 
he gained the new Cornice, and fol- 
lowed it through all its sinuosities 
to the last turn, where it began its 
descent into Twistmouth; there he 
halted and looked down from the 
heights of a serene contemplation 
upon the cities of the Plain, for just 
long enough to enhance his apprecia- 
tion of the dignified seclusion of Zoar. 
Then he turned and retraced his steps 
by the way that he had come, so 
timing his walk that, with calling at 
the village post-office for his mail, 
which consisted almost invariably of 
the Standard of the day before, he 
reached home just in time to glance 
over the latest intelligence and assure 
himself of the death of any old friends 
before his luncheon, which he took at 
one o'clock, reserving the leading 
articles and the notices of new plays 
as aids to sleep and digestion in the 
afternoon. Although Major Mark had 
not been inside a theatre for years, he 
always read the dramatic criticism 
with a pleasant sense of being a 
man about town; he disapproved of 
“‘problem plays,’’ and despised vari- 
ety shows. For Ibsen he entertained 
a genial and healthy contempt. He 
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liked comedies in three acts, in which 
beautiful imprudent women in ball 
dresses who, by innocent indiscre- 
tions, had come within measurable 
distance of injuring their reputations, 
were saved by cool cynical men with 
rough tongues and good hearts, in 
whose place he liked to fancy himself. 

Among those who took their exercise 
upon the Cornice, few, if any, were as 
regular as the Major, which was no 
doubt due.to his military training. 
But there was one lady whom, except 
on the stormiest days, he rarely failed 
to meet. She was many years his 
junior, yet by no means in her first 
youth, and had a little neat, colorless, 
easily forgotten face. She always 
wore gray of one shade or another, 
except when she wore black; but 
black seemed too positive, too much 
of a color, for her. Her hair was so 
shot through with white that, had 
its orignal hue been darker or more 
decided, it too would have been gray. 
A single glance at her would have 
shown that her careful abstention 
from feathers was a matter of prin- 
ciple; but sometimes a little tuft of 
white or lilac artificiality blossomed 
on her meek hat. She seemed to 
flutter and run before the wind like 
a sandpiper, and yet she butted 
bravely into it when it was against 
her with force surprising in so frail a 
creature; but it was on calm days 
that were yet not bright that the 
Major thought her most in harmony 
with her surroundings. That was 
after he had become aware of her. 
So unobstrusive was her personality 
that it was a long time before his 
mind retained any distinct impression 
of her as an individual, and even then 
he thought of her rather as the lady 
who was always there, than as of a 
person of any distinctive appearance. 
Had any strange chance led them 
both to vary their walk, and so meet 
anywhere but on the familiar “‘Cor- 
nice,” it is doubtful if he would have 
recognized her. 

Day after day and week after week 
did those two human souls advance, 
and meet, and pass, and retreat from 
one another, in this long leisurely 
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country dance, without any thought 
of becoming acquainted. Probably 
in no country but England could 
such things be. Spring warmed into 
summer, summer faded into autumn, 
autumn chilled into winter, and still 
they saw each other coming up out 
of the distance, passed dumbly with 
averted eyes, and did not so much as 
“‘speak one another in passing,” ere 
they vanished again over each other's 
limited horizon. 

Sometimes they passed in glorious 
blue weather, the vault of heaven 
glowing in a great dome above them, 
asin Raphael’s ‘“‘ Marriage of the Vir- 
gin,’ the sea stretched like another 
Heaven at their feet, the white road, 
white sails, and great white flocks 
of sea-gulls burning and flashing in 
the sunlight, the air full of the 
shimmer of heat and the honey 
sweetness of the gorse. Sometimes 
the cliffs were red as the heart of a 
rose, and there were red sails upon 
the water; sometimes the sea would 
be streaked with green and purple, 
the sky would be lowering, and the 
west wind cry shrilly in the bushes; 
or all would be gray and very still, 
save for the soft whistling of the 
waves as they sucked the pebbles into 
the broken fringe of foam on the edge 
of the beach. There were stormy 
days, too, when the wind seemed like 
a live thing and tore at the shrieking 
trees, and the waves arched themselves 
and fell in thunder, running up among 
the shingle; at certain corners the 
rocks stood out into the sea, and 
here the surf was flung high into the 
air, almost to the level of the road, 
and the spray blew wet into Major 
Mark’s face. It was on such a day 
that he first became aware of a dis- 
tinct personal interest in the figure 
of the little gray lady. He hardly 
remembered so rough a day; the wind 
took such liberties with the black 
mackintosh that in the more exposed 
parts of the road he could scarce 
make headway. Every now and 
then he had to turn and let his gar- 
ment slap smartly down against his 
calves, while he got his breath, and 
watched the white shivers run past 
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him on the puddles. Turning to 
encounter the blast, after one of 
these breathing pauses, he was con- 
scious of a frail presence blown 
towards him like a withered leaf by 
the storm. She was on him, and past, 
almost before he saw her coming, 
leaning back on the wind’s arm, and 
beaten out of her usual trim propriety 
—her decent draperies tightened on 
her form, her little hat rakishly aslant, 
a lock of hair broken loose, and even 
a glimpse of chaste ankles vouch- 
safed to the public eye. To turn his 
head and stare after virtuous women 
on a public road was contrary to the 
Major's most cherished principles, 
but for once he was untrue to the 
tradition of a lifetime, and he always 
maintained that to know when to be 
so was the distinguishing mark of a 
man of action. His mind flew to 
those corners where the road dipped 
towards the sea, and where a weak 
little body sailing on inflated petti- 
coats might be over on the rocks 
beneath, before the cape could be 
doubled, unless a stalwart arm were 
there in case of need. The Major did 
not hesitate; he brought himself round 
to the wind, the mackintosh filled, 
and he started in pursuit. After all 
it was a free country, and he was on 
Her Majesty’s highway, having an 
equal right to go east or west. As 
it was physically impossible for the 
lady to look round, and all noises 
were drowned in the roar of the storm 
and the crash of the waves on the 
shore, she must necessarily remain in 
ignorance of his proximity unless 
circumstances forced him to declare 
himself; in which case, the service he 
would render her would be all the 
excuse he would require. So they 
sped on, pursuer and pursued, the 
lady all unconscious that assistance, 
had she needed it, was so close at her 
elbow. At each exposed point the 
Major drew nearer, with extended 
hand ready to clutch_her, at a cry 
or at any indication that she was 
being hurried too near the edge; but 
each time the gray lady steadied her- 
self with unlooked-for powers of re- 
sistance, and then shot round the 
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corner into comparative shelter, the 
Major immediately falling back as 
soon as the danger was passed. 
Three such points of risk lay be- 
tween the place of their meeting and 
the final turn of the road inland, into 
the haven of the combe, and at all 
three our hero’s help was ready, but, 
as it proved, unnecessary. As the 
lady successfully turned the last and 
worst of the three corners, she brought 
up for a second, gasping, under the lee 
of the poetess’s garden wall. Major 
Mark stopped himself with an effort 
from being hurled round on to her, 
and began painfully to beat up in to 
the wind again. She was now in 
safety, and he had no right, no wish, 
to pry into her further course. Per- 
haps he was just a little disappointed 
that his help had not been needed. 
In the monotony of his daily life, 
such an occurrence would have been al- 
most an adventure. Even as it was, 
the thought of what he would have 
done, how at the critical moment his 
firm grasp would have averted the 
catastrophe and steered the flutter- 
ing steps to safety, occupied his mind 
not unpleasantly during the rest of 
the walk. Once round the corner he 
would immediately have withdrawn, 
and, raising his hat, ‘““Madam,” he 
would have said, ‘‘it is not safe for 
you to turn these corners alone: with 
your permission I will follow near you 
till we come to the next, when I must 
beg of you to take my arm.” He 
even took pleasure in thinking out 
the little speech with which he would 
have disclaimed her eager gratitude. 
By the time he came again to the 
turn of the road by ‘‘The Nest,” where 
he had lost sight of her, the gray la- 
dy had disappeared, safely housed, no 
doubt, from the unsuitable weather 
into which she had so rashly ventured; 
nor did the Major see her again for 
some days. She was by no means 
as regular in her exercise as he, and 
after the day in question he found he 
began to look for her appearance with 
a certain interest, and to feel that his 
daily walk lacked something without 
her. He rallied himself gently on 
the absurdity of this, but, none the 
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less, it became a sort of game which 
he played with himself to calculate 
the chances of her coming, and guess 
on just which stretch of road they 
would meet. 

The day of the storm had been 
early in March, and it was not till a 
hot and breathless July morning in 
the following summer that the Major 
accidentally discovered where the 
gray lady lived. By some chance 
they had hitherto always met from 
opposite directions; he had never 
overtaken, or been overtaken by, her. 
As he went west he would meet 
her coming eastward, or if he were 
returning towards Pottlecombe she 
would be hurrying in the direction of 
Twistmouth, and always on the 
lonelier stretches of the Cornice, away 
from the houses. It was a very warm 
day and the lightest of the Major’s 
three overcoats had been left at 
home; he had even so far departed 
from the military exactitude of his 
costume as to take off his gloves. 

As he turned the last corner but 
one on his homeward walk, he ob- 
served the object of his interest in 
the act of rising from the stump of a 
tree by the roadside where she had 
been sitting reading a book—the 
Major felt sure it was poetry. No 
doubt she had found the day too hot 
for walking, and so had only brought 
out her book to a favorite seat from 
which, when she lifted her eyes from 
the page, she could look far over the 
summer sea and let her thoughts 
wander with the floating gulls. She 
wore a white muslin blouse, decorated 
with flat box pleats, down each of 
which ran a line of neat black herring- 
bone—(though Major Mark’s obser- 
vant eye noted the decoration, he was 
ignorant of its technical name),—a 
gray alpaca skirt, and a hat with a 
small tuft of mauve flowers which the 
milliner might or might not have in- 
tended for Parma violets. Over her 
head she carried a striped black and 
white parasol, with a pleasing ogival 
outline, of a fashion long gone by, 
which somehow recalled to the Major 
faint memories of hill stations in India 
in the early sixties. 
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Major Mark had had his walk; he 
was on his way home: the most deli- 
cate punctilio did not oblige him to 
turn in his tracks. Nor, on one of 
the hottest days of the year, could 
the strictest code of honor impel him 
to quicken his pace and pass the lady 
who had a good fifty yards start of 
him. It did occur to him with a 
pleasing thrill that he should in all 
probability now see where the gray 
lady lived; but his conscience was 
white as the dust on his boots; the 
knowledge would come as the direct 
gift of Providence and by no act of 
his. 

At the last corner, by ‘‘The Nest,” 
the corner round which he had so 
anxiously watched her on how differ- 
ent a day four months before, the 
lady paused for a last look out to sea, 
and he could not repress a hope that 
she would resume her course before 
he caught her up; perhaps he even 
unconsciously walked a little slower. 
He breathed a sigh of relief; she had 
gone on, and when the Major rounded 
the corner, she was some way ahead 
on the road to the village. Had she, 
in her glance seaward, become aware 
of the male figure behind her, and 
feared that her pause might be con- 
strued unmaidenly in her? or did she, 
perhaps, remember some simple duty 
awaiting her at home? It is certain 
that she was hurrying a little. 

Just where the road makes its final 
dip into Pottlecombe, stand a pair 
of tiny ‘‘semi-detached”’ villakins, re- 
joicing in the modest names of “‘ Dun- 
robin” and “Inverary.’’ Into the 
first of these frail tenements the gray 
lady disappeared; and the Major 
noted with pleasure that it was into 
the house that had the pink standard 
rose-tree and the white cloves in 
its front garden. That day when 
his landlady brought in his frugal 
luncheon, the Major looked up from 
the Standard and began asking with 
elaborate indifference who lived in 
some of the villas on the opposite 
slope. ‘“‘And there are two little 
houses, semi-detached, with turrets 
at the corners, just at the turn of the 
road,’’ he said presently, ‘‘ queer little 
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houses they look. Now I wonder, 
Mrs. Beer, who might live in those.”’ 

“What, they little houses up to 
the Corneeshy?” she replied to the 
Major’s artless remark, ‘“‘that look 
for all the world like the cockle-shell 
house on my chimney-piece, where 
the man and woman comes out to tell 
the weather?” 

Major Hankisson admitted the pos- 
sibility of some such likeness. ‘“*There 
is a pink rosebush in front of one 
of them,” he added diffidently; ‘‘do 
you happen to know who lives there, 
Mrs. Beer?”’ 

‘‘Eas, a du,’’ assented his landlady. 
““°T is Hagsfords lives in one, and a 
wonder tis how they gets all their 
children into the crazy little house. 
My son Dick, down to the village 
yonder, he du say the man made his 
money some kind of chatin’ ways, 
but I tell mun to mind his own busi- 
ness, and not be so gossipy over his 
na’burs.”’ 

“Quite right, quite right, Mrs. 
Beer,’ the Major hastened to inter- 
rupt. “If we all minded our own 
business a little more, and were less 
curious about other people’s—”’ But 
here he became a little involved, as it 
occurred to him that his object in the 
present conversation was not strictly 
in keeping with the beauty of his 
sentiments, and, after a most trans- 
parently artificial cough, he ended 
rather lamely: ‘‘And who did you 
say lived in the other house, the one 
with the rose-tree?”’ 

‘“‘The other house,’’ said Mrs. Beer. 
““Who have I heard lived there, now? 
Let me see. Aye, the Miss Lambs, 
it is—maiden ladies, sisters, and much 
respected. Miss Lamb is some kind 
of a cripple, bed-ridden, she is, so 
I’ve hard; and Miss Agnes, that’s the 
younger sister, she du tend and nurse 
her. Quiet ladies they be and, as I 
say, much respected. That keeps 
theirselves to theirselves; and a 
wonder 'tis how they can stand the 
noise of all they childern next door, 
and one of em an invalid tu.” 

“Well, I must n’t keep you gossip- 
ping all day, Mrs. Beer,” said the 
Major courteously. 
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“Nor I must n’t stop,” hastily as- 
sented the landlady. ‘‘Plenty have 
I got tu du, and many things tu at- 
tend tu,’’ and her conversation died 
away down the passage, as a storm 
rumbles off along a valley. The 
Major was a very civil gentleman, to 
the extent of ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. 
Beer, and I hope I see you well this 
morning,’ or ‘‘Changeable weather, 
Mrs. Beer, bad for rheumatic people 
like you and me”’; but for him volun- 
tarily to detain her for airy general 
conversation about the neighborhood, 
was so unusual an occurrence that 
Mrs. Beer being launched on the 
torrent of much pent-up eloquence 
had found it difficult to stop. 

So now the Major knew the gray 
lady’s name, as well as where she 
lived. Miss Agnes Lamb; it was a 
pretty name, meek and gentle, as he 
was sure she was, as women should be. 
And she devoted her life to the care 
of an invalid sister; that, too, was 
quite in the picture, with the standard 
rose-tree, and the little green poetry 
book. He liked to know these things, 
and to think about them; they made a 
difference in the interest with which 
he regarded Miss Lamb when they 
met on their walks, but if anyone had 
asked him what it was to him that she 
nursed a crippled sister, or was in a 
small way an amateur gardener, he 
would have found it hard to explain 
his feeling; to himself he attempted 
no explanation. To be master of 
the simple facts of her life made the 
sight of her more amusing. A wild 
flower by the roadside becomes an 
object of more intelligent interest if 
you know its name and the family to 
which it belongs. You do not neces- 
sarily want to pick it and take it home 
with you. ' 

Nothing was outwardly changed in 
the relation of Major Mark Hankisson 
to Miss Agnes Lamb. They met and 
passed as heretofore; sometimes the 
Major wondered if she knew his name, 
and the place of his abiding, as he 
now knew hers. He felt a little that 
otherwise he had an unfair advantage 
and ought to say to her: ‘‘Madam, I 
know your name and address: mine 
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is Major Hankisson, 3, The Terrace.” 
Had he known a little more about the 
other sex, he might have been toler- 
ably sure that a lady who gathered 
every item of news and gossip for the 
entertainment of a sick sister, as a 
bird gathers seed and crumbs for its 
nestlings, would have found out all 
there was to know about so familiar 
a figure as himself, long before it oc- 
curred to him to make his clumsy 
inquiries. 

While Miss Agnes still fluttered past 
him, with downcast eyes, and the 
Major was still dimly wondering as to 
her knowledge of his identity, a tre- 
mendous thing happened. She dis- 
appeared bodily. For the first day 
or two the Major thought nothing of 
it, but when a week, a fortnight, three 
weeks passed away without her ap- 
pearing on the familiar road he began 
to grow seriously uneasy. It was as- 
tonishing how much he missed this 
little lady, to whom he had never ad- 
dressed a word. He thought of her 
waking, he dreamt of her sleeping; 
her presence had been but a small, if 
agreeable, incident in his daily round: 
her absence filled his life. The won- 
der what had become of her came 
between him and his food, his sleep, 
his daily paper. At last he could 
stand it no longer; and when one day, 
in passing Dunrobin, he saw a strange 
lady come out of the door, a tall lady 
hung over with little bags, and shawls, 
and lace scarves, and deliberately pull 
the last pale November rosebud 
from Miss Agnes’s cherished tree, 
he stepped to the gate, where a fly 
was standing, and, scarcely knowing 
what he did, pulled off his hat say- 
ing, “Pardon me, madam, the Misses 
Lamb?”” He could say no more, 
and he never knew what made him 
say so much, or what in the world 
he would have done had the strange 
lady told him they were within, and 
invited him toenter. Shesmiled very 
graciously and said, ‘‘The Miss Lambs 
are away; I have taken their house 
for the winter’’; and, being joined by 
a maid and a couple of dogs, the 
whole party got into the fly, and rat- 
tled off for a drive. 
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Major Mark did not know at first 
whether he was relieved or disap- 
pointed. They had not gone for 
good. In the spring she would come 
again, with the wild-flowers and the 
swallows. None of the terrible things 
he had dreamt of had happened to 
her. She had simply gone away for 
the winter and let her house. But 
the winter stretched bare and cheer- 
less before him. He was still four 
weeks from Christmas, and it was 
unlikely that the Lambs would return, 
at the earliest, before May. Five long 
months must he walk the Cornice 
alone, and with no hope of seeing the 
familiar gray figure. The time of 
waiting must be shortened at any cost. 
No one knew what had determined 
the Major to do a thing so contrary 
to the habit of years, but he actually 
wrote to a cousin, his nearest sur- 
viving relative, and offered to come 
and pay her a visit. 

Mrs. Beer could hardly believe it 
when he broke the news to her. 
‘‘Deary me! now, sir, be you really 
a-goin’ away? Well, only to think 
of it! Keep your rooms? Yes, in- 
deed, and keep ‘em safe and clane, 
and whatever you may chance to lave 
in ‘em, which is more than many 
could say. And when ’Il we be look- 
ing for you back again, now?” 

The Major could not make his ab- 
sence tally with that of the Miss 
Lambs. In the first place, to do so 
might excite remark, and even if his 
cousins would have kept him five 
months, he certainly would not have 
been willing to stay with them for a 
fifth of that period; so, having aston- 
ished them and himself by sojourn- 
ing in their tents for an uneasy fort- 
night, having been very kind to the 
children, and given the one who was 
his godson ten shillings, he found him- 
self early in January once more in the 
ground floor at Mrs. Beer's. 

Perhaps the family circle of which 
he had so recently formed an uncom- 
fortable segment made his bachelor 
life seem a little empty and lonely by 
comparison. He certainly did not 
envy his cousin’s husband, an anxious, 
hard-working, careworn man, always 
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fretfully comparing the inadequacy 
of his means with the ambition of 
his wishes for his gawky youngsters. 
Still, the fact remains the Major was 
not as cheerful, nor as sublimely con- 
tent and self-satisfied as he used to 
be; he once even sat down on the 
stump where Miss Agnes had read 
poetry and grew quite tender and 
sentimental over the thought of his 
lonely old age, which had formerly 
never troubled him at all. 

Long as was the winter, the spring 
came at last, with daffodils and prim- 
roses; Miss Lamb’s namesakes were 
bleating in the meadows, the west 
wind blew, and the birds sang late 
in the long twilights. The Major 
felt that faint stirring of the pulses, 
the little return towards our own 
youth, that comes back to the oldest 
of us with the youth of the year. 

One day, in passing Dunrobin, he 
witnessed with heartfelt gratification 
the exodus of the tall lady, with the 
scarves and shawls and satchels, and 
the two dogs, mounted guard over 
by the grim, vigilant little maid. 
The tenant was gone; then it was not 
unreasonable to look for the home- 
coming of the ordinary inhabitants, 
and sure enough, not two weeks 
later, on just such a day of veiled 
radiance as suited her best, one of 
the many turnings of the Cornice 
gave the gray lady again to his expec- 
tant eyes. He was so glad to see 
her after her long absence that he 
forgot the banning want of any 
official introduction, and making her 
a grave bow as they met, “‘ Welcome 
back, ma’am, to the Cornice,” he 
said. ‘‘ You have been much missed.” 

Miss Lamb appeared startled, but 
not displeased, as she bent her head 
in return to his salutation; a slight 
color came to her pale cheek, and her 
lips seemed to speak, though no word 
reached the Major’s ear. 

It is curious that it never occurred 
to Major Mark to try and follow up 
an acquaintance thus hardily begun. 
It seemed as if he did not even desire 
it. Perhaps he felt that mere talk 
and visiting would destroy the subtle 
fragrance of this secret silent friend- 
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ship. It was enough for him that 
the little lady was back in her accus- 
tomed surroundings, and that he 
should have the mild excitement, as 
heretofore, of wondering each day if 
he should meet her, and if so, just 
where the meeting would be. So 
another summer wore away, the only 
difference being that now the Major 
took off his hat when he encountered 
Miss Agnes, and made her a fine stately 
bow, which she acknowledged by a 
slight inclination and just the faintest 
tinge of embarrassment at the unusual 
nature of their intercourse. Some- 
times Major Mark would even launch 
a casual criticism of the weather, as 
“A fine day, madam,” or ‘Very 
warm, is it not?” but more commonly 
they passed in silence as they had 
done so many times before—as he 
fully thought they would often do 
again. 

Have we not all passed beside our 
happiness without recognising it, or, 
if dimly recognising, yet making no 
effort to grasp it? Does not the 
Scripture take the folly of wayfaring 
men as a fact of universal acceptance? 

The winter after that in which the 
Miss Lambs had let their house, in- 
fluenza was so rampant in Twist- 
mouth that a stray microbe or two 
even found their way to Pottlecombe. 

“You be careful how you go walk- 
ing about,’ Mrs. Beer said to the 
Major. ‘“‘Old Fry down to the Blue 
Swan ’s got it, and the woman at the 
post-office, and two of her children, 
and the minister and all his family; 
the village is choke full of it. I’m 
fair frightened to go down to the 
shop myself.” 

But Major Mark, going to and fro 
in the pure air of the Cornice, still 
set the epidemic at defiance, and 
noted with pleasure that Miss Lamb 
appeared to share his immunity. 

“Glad to see you ’ve not fallen a 
victim to the prevalent complaint,” 
he called genially to her one day. 

As the autumn changed to winter 
and the weather grew colder, he had 
been haunted by a fear that they 
would go away again, and it was not 
till Christmas was safely over that he 
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took heart of grace, and refused a 
rather tepid invitation from his cousin 
to repeat his visit of the year before. 

When, soon after the New Year, 
Miss Agnes failed to put in an ap- 
pearance for a week together, he at 
once connected her absence with this 
apprehension, and looked anxiously 
at Dunrobin to see if the house 
showed any signs of being shut up. 
On no occasion, however, did lowered 
blinds give any indication of the 
absence of inhabitants, and once he 
thought he could even detect a head 
which he took to be that of the elder 
sister in the window of the front 
ground-floor room. 

In spite of these reassuring appear- 
ances, a second week had gone before 
a new anxiety drove the first out of 
the Major’s mind, as one nail knocks 
out another. Some one spoke of in- 
fluenza, of its prevalence, of its viru- 
lence, of the dangers it left behind it; 
and behold! something sprang open 
in the Major’s brain with the sudden- 
ness of a photographic shutter. How 
could he have been so dense! If Miss 
Lamb was missed in familiar places 
daily, and yet her house stood open 
to light and life, it was not that she 
was away, but that she was ill. 

As the long weeks slid past, Major 
Mark found himself going about to 
try and glean tidings of the little lady 
in all sorts of hole-and-corner ways, 
but with scanty success. He would 
look at Dunrobin blinking with half- 
drawn blinds at the pale winter sun- 
shine, as though he would force the 
secret of what was going on within; 
but those feeble jerry-built walls, with 
their false air of candor, held curi- 
osity as inexorably at bay as if they 
had been one of the fortresses which 
theirstyle of architecture was intended 
to recall. There was only a little 
gate to push creaking on its hinges, 
a step to take, a bell to ring, yet the 
tidings he longed for seemed as un- 
attainable as if there were moats to 
swim and frowning bastions to scale 
at the sword’s point. 

There comes a moment when sus- 
pense grows unendurable, when cour- 
age is born of despair, and the thing 
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that has seemed for weeks to be im- 
possible becomes on a sudden the 
only thing to do, and so simple that 
we wonder that we have not taken 
the relief that was being held out to 
us all the time. One morning, the 
Major walked straight up from Pot- 
tlecombe to the Miss Lambs’ door, 
as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world, and rang the bell. 
The summons produced a_ hand- 
maiden of tender years, with a face 
like a scared rabbit; but while the 
Major was still making mincemeat of 
his first inquiries a thin voice cried, 
“‘Show the gentleman in here, Jenny,” 
and he found himself ushered into 
the front room beside the door. He 
was confronted by a face, somewhat 
sharp-featured, and with traces of 
pain and suffering round the sunken 
eyes and compressed lips, but not 
without a certain beauty and dignity. 
Scanty gray hair was neatly folded 
round the temples, under a flat scrap 
of rusty black lace. It was a head 
of character and strength, but the 
head alone seemed alive. What was 
human of the poor little body was 
kindly veiled under some arrangement 
of drapery that made it seem one with 
the couch on which it reposed. ‘“‘Sit 
down,” said the same sharp little fife- 
like voice. ‘‘ You were inquiring for 
my sister; I am sorry to say she is 
very ill.” 

“IT must apologize, Miss Lamb,” 
the Major began, “‘for the liberty I 
take in calling i 

“Not at all,’’ she interrupted him. 
“‘I’m sure it’s very kind of you, and 
I hope, you’ll come again. I know 
all about you, and who you are, and 
it is a comfort to have some one to 
speak to. I have seen you pass every 
day for years, and my sister has 
spoken of you. Iam forced to receive 
you in here; wehaveno proper sitting- 
room, so to speak. You see,I have 
to have this room, because I can’t 
get up-stairs, and I am wheeled into 
the little back room for meals, but I 
could n’t sleep there—it ’s not airy 
enough; so this has to be bedroom 
and parlor both for me.’’ It seemed 
as if the poor lady had been waiting 














for weeks to talk, and, now that she 
had got a listener, could not say all 
she had to say fast enough. The 
Major began several sentences, but 
she always stopped him, and went on 
as if she were saying a lesson. 

‘““Yes—you came to ask after my 
sister. I know, and it is very kind 
of you. You may know that we 
went away last winter: we tried 
another climate. I am aware that 
many people thought it was on my 
account, but it was not. I am as 
well (or rather as ill) in one place as 
another. We are not a strong family. 
My father and mother were both 
consumptive; but that is neither 
here nor there. We went for Agnes’s 
—Agnes is my sister—we went for 
Agnes’s lungs: they have always been 
her weak spot. I think she has in- 
jured herself by her devotion to me. 
I don’t deny it.’’ The voice was 
hard, but the poor eyes were suffused. 
‘“‘T made her go out,’’ she went on 
almost defiantly, ‘‘sometimes I fear 
when the weather was hardly suit- 
able; still, I felt she ought to go 
out.”” The glibness with which it 
flowed, this explanation that had so 
much of defence in it, showed how 
the poor woman had gone over and 
over it all in her mind on many a sleep- 
less night. It was evidently a relief 
for once to pour it out to a listener. 
The vision of the gray lady running 
before the storm rose on the Major's 
eye. ‘“‘But though she had air and 
exercise,’ the voice went on, “‘no 
doubt it was a life of great confine- 
ment; and I suspect, though she 
won't admit it, that the lifting me in 
and out of bed was too much for her 
strength: it is not that I am heavy,” 
with a half-humorous glance down- 
wards at her poor shrunken body, 
“but I suspect it was too much for 
her all the same. Last winter she 
had symptoms I did not like; well— 
we went away: I think it did her 
good.” 

The Major caught sight of the little 
green volume he had seen Miss Agnes 
reading on the day when he dis- 
covered where she lived: he stretched 
his hand, and took it from the table 
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very gently, to look at the title; it 
was a copy of Christina Rossetti’s 
poems. 

Miss Lamb followed his movements 
with a certain bird-like sharpness. 

‘That is one of my sister’s books,” 
she said, ‘‘it ought not be down here: 
she left it the last time—’’ the voice 
lost its lesson-like glibness and 
broke suddenly—‘‘She made herself 
worse,” she wailed. ‘‘Perhaps she 
might not have been so bad, but she 
got this horrid influenza; she would 
get up and come down stairs, when 
she ought to have been in bed, because 
she knew I could not come up to her; 
it was all for me: it has always been 
all for me.’’ With great difficulty 
she raised a handkerchief to her face 
and covered her eyes with it. 

‘““Mv dear madam! My poor dear 
lady!” the Major said with emotion: 
he felt he was prying into things 
very sacred, hidden hitherto from 
every eye. 

Miss Lamb made an effort, but she 
spoke brokenly. “‘You have been 
kind,”’ she said. ‘‘You have taken 
an interest: you can see for yourself 
what it must be to me to lie here, 
and think perhaps I have killed her. 
She is very bad; it has gone to her 
lungs, and there is pleurisy. And I 
can’t go to her, or nurse her, when 
she has done so much for me_ She 
lies up there, and I lie down here; only 
the ceiling between us, but we can’t 
be together. A niece has come to take 
care of us both; she is very kind, and 
Jenny is very good, but—but 5 
she broke down again and cried 
silently. 

Major Mark had been turning an 
idea over in his mind, as she talked. 
He would like to do something for the 
poor little wreck before him; still 
more would he like to do something 
for Miss Agnes. ‘“‘Could I—’ he 
asked shyly, ‘‘would you let me, per- 
haps, take you up-stairs?”’ 

“Would you? Oh! would you?” 
cried Miss Lamb eagerly. ‘‘I can’t 
tell you how I—how we should both 
bless you.” 

The Major was, it must be owned, 
somewhat past his prime, but he was 
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healthy, and had been strong; not 
without effort, and much bumping of 
the wall paper, but with infinite pre- 
caution to make as little noise as 
possible, he succeeded in getting the 
old wheeled chair up from the ground 
floor to the landing above. Then 
after a pause, to recover his breath, 
he redescended, and, lifting the little 
figure tenderly in his arms, he bore 
it up-stairs, and set it in the chair, 
without a word. The niece was sum- 
moned and sent in to prepare the 
invalid. While they waited for her 
return, Miss Lamb looked at him 
doubtfully. ‘“‘Would you—?” she 
began, and hesitated, ‘“‘would you 
like—’’ but he checked her with a 
gesture and shook his head. The 
thought of entering that maiden 
chamber made his heart thump wildly, 
but it seemed to him a profanation. 

““No—no,” he said gently. “I 
could n’t. You won’t misunderstand 
me, I know. I’ll wait out here as long 
as you like, and take you down again. 
Don’t hurry. I shall like sitting 
here.”’ 

When the chair had disappeared 
into the sick-room, and the door had 
closed upon it, he sat down on a little 
box ottoman draped with meagre 
chintz, and covered with a white 
crochet ‘‘tidy,” that stood under the 
window. He was very much moved. 
As he covered his face with his hands, 
he could feel the hot blood rise in 
his cheeks under his old palms. He 
knew now what he had felt for the 
little gray lady and was blushing 
like a boy, with a pang that even at 
that moment was not wholly pain- 
ful. 

When he had got Miss Lamb safely 
back to her sofa, she detained him a 
moment as he was leaving. 

““Agnes said I was to thank you 
from her,” she said, ‘‘and—and to 
give you her love.’’ He pressed the 
little crippled lady’s hand and went 
out in silence. 

It had been agreed between them 
that he should return on the following 
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afternoon and repeat the service he 
had rendered. ‘“‘Only,” Miss Lamb 
had said, “if the blinds are down, 
you ’ll know there is no need.” 

So when, next day, he came again 
to the tiny house, a glance at its 
sheeted windows sent him stumbling 
along the familiar reaches of the 
Cornice, where he had been used to 
meet her, whom now he should meet 
no more. The west wind moaned 
softly, in the dead grasses; out at sea 
the gulls were crying harshly. He 
seemed to walk in a dream; only, 
when he came to his usual turning 
place, he shook himself and looked 
about him, and then kept straight 
on down the road into Twistmouth. 


There is no church in Pottlecombe; 
most of the village folk are dissent- 
ers and go to the meeting-house. 
Such of the inhabitants as belong to 
the Establishment have to trudge 
two miles or more to a little church 
on a windy upland, so old that the 
ground all around has raised its 
level, and the worshipper steps down 
in entering to the damp flags of the 
pavement. Hither, also, whether of 
the Establishment or not, they must 
come on their last journey; and it 
was here that Miss Agnes Lamb was 
buried on a soft February day like a 
foretaste of spring. A nephew had 
come from somewhere and joined the 
niece, and they two occupied the only 
carriage that followed the simple 
hearse; but when the little funeral 
drew up at the churchyard, Major 
Mark was there, dressed all in black, 
and with the very finest wreath he 
could buy, which he laid on the coffin 
with something very like a sob. 

““Why should Major Mark have 
gone to Miss Lamb’s funeral?” the 
neighbors asked, ‘‘and taken a beau- 
tiful great wreath of white flowers 
from the florist’s in Twistmouth; and 
all in black too, for all the world like 
a relation? I did n’t even know that 
he knew them. I think he must be 
going a little touched in his head.” 











RECENT MEMOIRS AND 
BIOGRAPHIES 


By HORATIO S. KRANS 


a>] HE six books here 
selected for review 
from the plenteous 
crop of recent pub- 
lications in the 
way of biography 
and autobiogra- 
phy are concerned, 
two of them with personages of the 
stage—Bernhardt and Ristori; two 
with artists—Walter Crane and Saint- 
Gaudens; one with a poet—Mistral; 
and one with a miscellanist and hu- 
morist—Shirley Brooks. And of them 
all, it is the translated ‘Memories 
of My Life’? (Appleton), by Sarah 
Bernhardt, that will bear off the bell, 
thanks to the spell the wonderful 
personality of this fascinating woman 
casts over all the world—Bernard 
Shaw excepted,—and thanks also to 
the piquancy, liveliness and wit with 
which the great artiste tells her story. 
The book opens with its heroine in 
her third year. The part of it that 
brings her from that tender age 
through her convent days the reader 
can pass over lightly. 

Though on one side of Jewish 
extraction, Sarah Bernhardt was 
brought up in a convent as a Catho- 
lic. There, she tells us, the Christian 
legend took possession of her heart 
and soul, and she became, we have 
her word for it, a mystic. What 
precise stripe of mysticism she affec- 
ted we should be glad to know, but 
particulars on this point are. wanting. 
She longed to become.a nun. Her 





kinsfolk, in council assembled, wished 
her to take a husband; she declared 
she would marry only the Bon Dieu. 
In the event, the stage was chosen 
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for her, and she went from the Con- 
servatoire to the Comédie Frangaise. 
From this point on to the end, 
the narrative becomes exceedingly 
interesting, a sketchy but spirited 
chronicle, proceeding by detail and 
anecdote, discreet, yet full of spice 
and charm; disclosing the actress as 
she might deliberately disburden her- 
self, not to a confidential friend, but 
to a sympathetic and understanding 
acquaintance. No one will pluck out 
the heart of the writer’s mystery from 
this volume; on the other hand none 
can read it without coming to a better 
understanding of her from whom it 
proceeds. Next to nothing significant 
or intimate is said of the author's 
private life—there is never a sug- 
gestion of the chronique scandaleuse. 
Nor is any careful, systematic account 
of the development of her art set 
down. But the reader comes thor- 
oughly to realize at what stress and 
strain, at what reckless expenditure 
of strength and emotion, this frail and 
wonderful woman mastered her art 
and came to the great place she holds 
in the dramatic world of to-day. 
These memoirs leave us with a 
very vivid sense of the qualities 
that made their author what she 
was. A fiery and passionate patriot- 
ism was one of her striking char- 
acteristics. _When she heard of 
Napoleon ITI.’s surrender, she fainted, 
and remained for three days between 
life and death. During the siege of 
Paris, she herself organized a military 
hospital; and there, with a complete 
devotion, day and night, week in and 
week out, she gave herself to the care 
of the wounded, inspiring courage 
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in the poor wretches that writhed 
under the surgeon’s knife, ministering 
to the sick, and comforting the dying. 

Intensity in all directions, not in 
patriotism alone, was indeed a dis- 
tinctive trait of Sarah Bernhardt. 
To sculpture and painting she devoted 
herself with an enthusiasm as great as 
that which marked her acting. In 
anger she was at moments a fury: 
witness the occasion when, in wrath 
at Madame Nathalie for a rudeness 
offered to her sister at the Théatre 
Francais, she slapped that elderly 
artiste’s face, and could never be 
brought to apologize; or that other 
occasion when, maddened by Perrin’s 
injustice towards her, she poured upon 
the old man an avalanche of stinging 
words that revealed him to himself, 
and elicited both apology and repara- 
tion. Not less notable a trait than 
her intensity was her courage, many 
a time displayed in the intrepidity 
with which she faced jealous and 
dangerous foes within the circle of 
the Comédie Francaise, and bitter 
critics without. 

Her whims and caprices she pursued 
with an ardor nothing could damp. 
She slept at times in a coffin; she had 
a mania for grotesque mementos mori; 
she dressed herself, when in her 
studio, as a man. While playing in 
London, she assembled a menagerie 
of strange beasts and birds, and 
amused herself by letting them loose 
in her yard to the alarm of the neigh- 
borhood and the scandal of her fellow 
players. Her thirst for new experi- 
ences was insatiable. On one oc- 
casion she soared into the skies in a 
balloon, lunching there on foie gras 
sandwiches and champagne, and pop- 
ping the cork of the bottle into the 
golden and purple clouds that cur- 
tained her frail aerial craft. The ac- 
count of this exploit, full of wit and 
graphic descriptive touches, makes 
most entertaining reading. 

When all is said, and taking into 
account her greatness as an actress, 
her many talents, her force of charac- 
ter, her distinction, and the mag- 
netism that drew to her all the 
notabilities and royalites who visited 
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Paris, and bound to her a group of 
tried friends, no reader of this inter- 
esting book can put it down without 
feeling that Madame Bernhardt is 
indeed a prodigious creature whose 
like the world will not soon see 
again. 

He who loves sharp contrasts will be 
gratified in turning from the piquancy 
and light informality of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s ‘‘ Memories” to the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Madame Ristori” (Doubleday)— 
unless, indeed, the portentous solem- 
nity with which the author of the 
latter autobiography contemplates 
herself and the rdle she played upon 
the world’s stage be found somewhat 
oppressive. That Ristori was a great 
actress, that there is a raison d’étre 
for the ‘‘Memoirs,’”’ that we should be 
grateful for the English version of 
them—all this must be granted. 
Nevertheless, if the truth must be 
told, this volume is very hard going, 
and only those with a professional 
interest in it will be likely tosubmit 
themselves to the ordeal of a complete 
perusal. 

The ‘‘Memoirs” are in two parts: 
in the first we have the story of 
the author’s life; in the second are 
her own studies of the réles she did 
enact. It is the first part that will 
best hold the attention of the general 
reader. There we hear of Ristori’s 
early life as the child of poor and 
insignificant players; of how the Mar- 
quis del Grillo romantically wooed and 
won her under difficulties; of how ‘‘she 
had the sublime good fortune to be- 
come the mother of four children”’; 
of her tours in both hemispheres and 
to the ends of the earth; and of the 
gratifying homage paid her every- 
where by crowned heads and notabili- 
ties of the first distinction. Mention 
of the likenesses of Madame Ristori 
at different ages and in various cos- 
tumes, which are scattered through 
the book, should not be omitted. 
The gallery of illustrations includes 
also portraits of a number of Ris- 
tori’s friends and of contémporary 
celebrities. 

Two artists, the one an English- 
man, the other an American, and 
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both men of high distinction, have 
contributed each a volume to the 
books here under review. Walter 
Crane, the author of ‘‘ An Artist’s Rem- 
iniscences ” (Macmillan), has lived a 
many-sided life as painter, designer, 
illustrator, and teacher of art at Man- 
chester and in the South Kensington. 

Mr. Crane’s labors as an artist have 
not absorbed all his energy; he is a 
poet, a lecturer, and an ardent and 
militant Socialist. As a poet he has 
attained a more than respectable 
proficiency, and cultivated with es- 
pecial success the Italian sonnet. In 
his early life, orthodox in both re- 
ligion and politics, Mill, Darwin and 
Huxley made him at last a free- 
thinker, while William Morris con- 
verted him to Socialism by removing 
the doubts and difficulties which had 
for him beset the whole Collectivist 
programme. In the Socialist and 
artistic movements of the early eigh- 
ties of which Morris was the leader 
he took a bold and active part. Mr. 
Crane’s conversion to Socialism cost 
him not a few influential friends— 
some antagonized by principle, others 
because they were fast tied to Mrs. 
Grundy’s apron strings. A generous 
portion of these reminiscences is 
given to the story of the part their 
author played in the Socialistic move- 
ment, and many artists and men of 
letters associated or sympathetic with 
that movement appear frequently in 
these pages, among them Morris, 
Bernard Shaw, Cobden-Sanderson, 
Oscar Wilde, Canon Scott Holland, the 
Reverend Stopford A. Brooke, H. G. 
Wells, and even Richard LeGallienne. 

“‘An Artist’s Reminiscences” is, we 
repeat, a delightful book of memoirs, 
and richly repays acareful reading. It 
makes known to us in its author a 
man of the vigorous sort with the 
courage of strong convictions, and 
an artist of rare grace, power, ver- 
satility, and invention, who combines 
with greater gifts a sense of humor 
and a charming fantasy. 

Royal Cortissoz’s ‘‘ Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens” (Houghton, Mifflin) is a 
tribute to the memory of a great sculp- 
tor. On the physical side the book is 
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every way admirable: the cover design 
is beautiful, the twenty-four photo- 
gravure plates reproducing the more 
important of Saint-Gaudens’s works 
are of the first excellence; and the 
press work leaves little or nothing to 
be desired. The text includes, besides 
the sound and discriminating critical 
appreciation which makes the bulk of 
the book, an account, in barest out- 
line, of the artist’s life, and a sketch 
of his character, which comes with 
especial authority from the author, 
who was numbered among Saint- 
Gaudens’s personal friends. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens was of 
mixed French and Irish descent. In 
his thirteenth year he began work as 
a cameo-cutter, and studied at night 
at Cooper Union and the Academy of 
Design in New York. In his nine- 
teenth year he went to the Beaux- 
Arts. Three years of work in Rome 
followed. Of this preparatory period 
in his career suffice it to say that his 
contact with the forces of European 
art left his personality intact. The 
study of classic art formed and ele- 
vated his taste without leading to 
frigid and insipid imitation. Besides 
enlarging upon the points touched 
upon above, the early pages of 
Mr. Cortissoz’s appreciation indi- 
cate the place of Saint-Gaudens’s 
work in the history of American 
sculpture. Up to the time the lat- 
ter’s Farragut was set up in Madison 
Square, sculpture at home and abroad 
had, from the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, slavishly followed 
classical precedent. It was with 
Saint-Gaudens that American sculp- 
tural art set up new standards. 
Comments in some detail upon the 
works represented in the illustrations 
of the present volume follow the con- 
sideration of Saint-Gaudens’s place 
in American art. The medallions, 
conspicuous among the early produc- 
tions of this artist, have the first word. 
Of them all perhaps the most perfect, 
the most impressive, the most direct in 
its human appeal is the Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and, barring that, none 
seems a more rounded and flawless 
production than the Gilder Family, 
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a relief which with its subtle, signifi- 
cant and beautiful modelling, carries 
conviction as a piece of penetrating 
characterization and intimate inter- 
pretation. 

It is satisfactory to find that Mr. 
Cortissoz duly emphasizes the Ameri- 
canism of Saint-Gaudens. It is writ- 
ten large over all his work, and is 
conspicuous through the absence of 
the insignia and paraphernalia of 
royalty, imperialism and aristocracy, 
and in the refusal to emphasize the 
mere pomp and circumstance of war. 
The characters stand simply forth, 
relying upon nothing for their im- 
pressiveness save their intrinsic dig- 
nity, power, or nobility. And by 
virtue of a group of statues of men 
who played, each of them, a distin- 
guished part in the Civil War, this 
sculptor must beregarded as the chief 
representative in art of that great 
struggle in something the same sense 
that Raffet was the painter of the 
Napoleonic wars. Of two statues in 
this series New York is the fortunate 
possessor. In Madison Square stands 
the Farragut; and at the entrance to 
Central Park the majestic equestrian 
statue of Sherman, representing the 
other arm of the service. New York 
possesses also, it may be said by the 
way, two other of Saint-Gaudens’s 
productions, the Peter Cooper at 
Cooper Institute, and the Diana, the 
gilded finial figure that tops the tower 
of the Madison Square Garden. 

Of a critical monograph such as this 
we may fairly expect that it should 
smooth the way to a full appreciation 
of the works discussed, that it should 
reveal the peculiar charm and virtue 
of these works, and that it should 
place the artist in the history of his 
country’s art. All this Mr. Cortissoz 
has done, and done admirably; and he 
has delivered himself of valuable and 
illuminating criticism in a style of 
singular grace and distinction. 

No two men could be more opposite 
in every respect than Mistral and Shir- 
ley Brooks, the heroes of the two vol- 
umes which remain to be mentioned. 
The former was a poet, and a lover of 
the fields and vineyards, who dwelt in 
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a little village of Provence; the latter 
was a humorist, and a Londoner to 
the core, who loved as dearly as Dr. 
Johnson the town and all its ways. 

Mistral’s poetry, written as it is in 
the Provengal language, lies far from 
the highway of even international 
literary interests. Though fully ap- 
preciated throughout France, Mistral 
is perhaps little known in America. 
His name, however, must be familiar 
here as that of the man who, in 1906, 
was the recipient of the Nobel prize 
for patriotic poetry. 

The langue d’oc, Mistral’s native 
tongue, which had maintained to his 
day, and still maintains, a vigorous 
life as a spoken language, had fallen 
into literary disuse. To revive the oc 
language for literary purposes and to 
fit it for the expression of all sorts of 
themes, has been the life work of Mis- 
tral and of the band of gifted poets 
and prose writers who worked with 
him in the association which is called 
the Félibrige. The motive behind this 
attempt at a linguistic and literary 
revival lay in the conviction that a 
language holds the soul of a people, 
which can never find full expression 
save in its native speech. A move- 
ment in Ireland, organized under the 
name of the Gaelic League, has a like 
object, and is making a vigorous effort 
to galvanize the Gaelic into literary 
life, and also to make it a spoken 
tongue once more. 

The achievements of Mistral and his 
friends are certainly extraordinary. 
Mistral, like another Dante, made it 
his task to prune and enrich his native 
language, and then proceeded to en- 
dow it with poems, which, in the 
opinion of good judges, are master- 
pieces, among them the epics ‘ Mi- 
reille” and “‘Calandal” and a noble and 
beautiful group of lyrics. Not content 
with this, he planned and carried 
to completion an immense labor,— 
the compiling of a dictionary of the 
langue d’oc inits seven dialects. The 
‘Memoirs of Mistral” (Baker, Taylor) 
are interesting on three sides—as a 
record of the Félibres and their doings, 
as a graphic picture of country life 
in Provence and as a portrait of the 
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author himself, a man of a sweet, 
sound, vigorous and deeply poetic 
nature. To the concluding chapter 
of this book, which is throughout full 
of interest and charm, the attention of 
the reader is especially commended, 
for there will be found, recorded with 
proper spirit and gusto, the Bohemian 
rambles and devil-may-care pranks of 
those two boon companions, Mistral 
and Alphonse Daudet, then both of 
them in ‘‘the springtime and heyday”’ 
of their lives. 

At this time of day it would perhaps 
be rash to assume on the part of the 
world at large an acquaintance with 
Shirley Brooks, whose biography by 
Mr. Layard (Holt) has recently made 
its appearance. Therefore, let it be 
said at once that this gentleman, a 
contemporary of Thackeray, began 
life as a journalist, and eventually 
became a writer of plays of the bur- 
lesque kind, a novelist—two of his 
best stories are ‘‘The Gordian Knot”’ 
and “The Silver Cord’’—and a mis- 
cellanist of no mean quality. In 1854 
he joined the staff of Punch, and in 
1870, after the death of Mark Lemon, 
he became the editor of that paper. 
The four years that followed were the 
crowning years of his life. Steeped 
in books, a wit, an epigrammatist, an 
eager and tireless worker, generous, 
amiable, cheery, a thirsty soul, a boon 
companion, and a frequenter of Lon- 
don clubs, he dwelt happily in that 
mid-Victorian London Bohemia in 
which Thackeray was only an occa- 
sional sojourner. Talent and practice, 
and the process of the suns, wrought 
him up to something like the highest 
pitch of journalistic perfection; and as 
an editor he was every way capable, 
resourceful and prompt to the call 
of the moment. ‘‘Our Cartoon-Sug- 
gester-in-Chief” Sir Francis Burnand 
called him, and many an idea to which 
Sir John Tenniel or another gave 
pictorial form sprang from his fertile 
and ingenious brain. 
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In his ample and workmanlike bi- 
ography Mr. Layard makes no ex- 
travagant claims for the work of 
Shirley Brooks. It is the avowed 
purpose of this book to centre the 
attention upon Brooks the man, an 
attempt in which the author has 
not been greatly successful. What 
really interests us here is the glimpse 
afforded of Punch and its ways, and 
the anecdotes related of the men of 
mark with whom Brooks, as editor, 
was most closely associated. And a 
generous measure of ana concerning 
these men this volume does cer- 
tainly offer. The time has yet to 
come when the world will tire of 
hearing good things of Tennyson 
and Swinburne, Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, Leech, Tenniel and Whistler, 
and of Dickens and Thackeray, to the 
last of whom, it may be said, by the 
way, many a fine tribute is paid on 
many grounds, and not least on the 
score of the good dinners, with their 
accompaniments of ‘‘stunning claret 
and ninepenny cigars,’ with which 
the great novelist regaled his friends. 
For the rest the reader will find in this 
book a great store of facts concern- 
ing Brooks himself in childhood and 
youth, and especially from the days 
when he first presented a pair of mo- 
dish mutton-chops to an admiring 
world, on through the mournful time 
when gout and the doctor forbade 
“‘weeds” and wine, to the closing 
scene of the play, when he breathed 
out his last breath literally, as Lamb 
hoped it might be his fate to do, in 
a whiff of tobacco. 

Mr. Layard is sometimes more ex- 
pansive in this volume than the occa- 
sion demands. The letters of Brooks, 
for example are showered so heavily 
upon the reader that now and again he 
will be moved to exclaim, like Artemus 
Ward, ‘“‘Thisis 2 mutch.” But onthe 


whole ‘‘Shirley Brooks of Punch”’ is 
highly entertaining, and a book for 
which we should be grateful. 

















To the late George William Curtis, 
Washington Irving once confided the 
secret that his own literary 


Literary : a : 
Pioneers  ©™inence in America was 
i. due to the lack of rivals, 
: and intimated that the 
America 


rising generation, to which 
Curtis belonged, would find a much 
harder row to hoe than he had 
found. This was characteristically 
modest, though there was some 
truth in the pleasantry. In a sense, 
Irving was a pioneer without com- 
panions; yet to prove that his pri- 
macy was not due to this fact alone, 
one has only to consider the case of 
Philip Freneau. As a poet Freneau 
was no less a pioneer than was Irving 
as a prose-writer and exponent of belles 
lettres. Born in 1752, he was in his 
early thirties while Irving was cut- 
ting his first tooth. But, although he 
virtually stood alone in his day as a 
full-rigged American bard, he does 
not, like Irving, continue to be read. 

This statement is not negatived 
by the recent publication of the 
writings of Freneau in three large 
and handsome volumes. On the 
contrary, the fact that the work has 
not been done on a commercial basis, 
but at the expense of an historical 
association, is proof positive of the 
lack of popular interest in the author’s 
work. When “ Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York” and ‘‘The Sketch- 
Book” are reprinted—as they often 
are,—the reprint bears the name of 
some publisher who expects to make 
‘“‘good money” by selling it, and is 
probably not disappointed; but the 
publisher who should bring out any 
one of the three volumes in which 
Freneau’s writings are here embalmed 
would find that his bread had been 


Fre- 
neau wrote some charming verses— 


cast upon non-returning waters. 





a few, not many—that showed a 
genuine love of nature at a time when 
the English poets of the early nine- 
teenth century had not made the love 
of nature poetically fashionable; but 
he wrote also reams upon reams of 
‘“‘patriotic’”’ and formal verse which 
may have had its place in the economy 
of things in the America of the eigh- 
teenth century, but which cork jack- 
ets could not keep afloat to-day. One 
of the less formidable of his flights 
begins with a stanza that might have 
owed its inspiration to the fate of the 
Russian apostle of reform, Tschai- 
kovsky, in the present year of grace, 
instead of to the death of Catharine 
II, in 1796: 


Confusion to that iron sway 

Which bids the brute, not man, obey, 
And dooms him to Siberian soil, 
Chains, whips, and vassalage, and toil. 


But oftener one comes upon many- 
footed, leaden verses ‘‘On False Sys- 
tems of Government, and the General 
Debased Conditions of Mankind,”’ re- 
flections ‘‘On the Gradual Progress 
of Nations from Democratical States 
to Despotic Empires,’’ and metrical 
demonstrations of the alleged fact 
“that internal commerce, only, pro- 
motes the morals of a country situated 
like America, and prevents its growth 
of luxury, and its consequent vices.” 

Mr. Fred Lewis Pattee imputes it 
to righteousness that Freneau was 
‘“‘always at it,” so to speak, count- 
ing that day lost whose low descending 
sun saw at his hand no string of verses 
done. He admits that there is ‘‘room 
for honest difference of opinion” as to 
the ‘‘absolute literary value of Fre- 
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neau’s literary remains.’’ One might 
with equal confidence maintain that 
there was no less room for a difference 
of opinion as to the merit to be ac- 
quired by writing verse in season and 
out, whether moved by a genuine in- 
spiration or not, and whether or no 
the result of the effort is worth ephe- 
meral publication, to say nothing of 
permanent preservation. Doubtless 
Freneau did devote his life ‘‘assidu- 
ously to song,” and in a place and at 
a time when song-writing was hardly 
accounted a virtue. But Assiduity is 
not the mother of Poetry. Perhaps 
if Freneau had written less he would 
be better remembered. Historically 
his work has a certain national in- 
terest; and far be it from an Idle 
Reader to disparage the pious service 
the Princeton Historical Association 
has rendered in preserving from obliv- 
ion the intellectual offspring of this 
industrious New Jersey worthy of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 


Boston at the time of the Revolu- 
tion is hardly virgin soil for the his- 
« Barl Percy’s — * = in- 

: » deed, i nere is a 
ee theme that might fairly 
be called hackneyed, it is the part 
played by the Hub in the fight that 
began long before 1776, and ended 
only at Yorktown in ’81—or Paris in 
83. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the importance of Boston’s 
share in this eventful struggle—and 
it cannot be said that the writers who 
ply their pens within sight of the Cap- 
itol’s gilded dome have ever shirked 
the task because of its difficulty. New 
York labored and endured through- 
out the period of storm and stress; 
Philadelphia played a more active 
and ageressive part than her Quaker 
traditions really warranted; and some- 
thing might be said of Virginia’s con- 
tribution to the cause. But if Boston 
did not do it all, she at least has done 
most of the talking about it, and if 
she has talked mainly about the mat- 
ters that came most directly within 
her cognizance, she has shown, per- 
haps, only a very human trait. 


‘Earl Percy’s Dinner-Table ”’ is not 
a title inevitably suggesting a new 
treatment of the old, old subject; but 
such the handsome slip of a book, 
by Harold Murdock, a Boston bank 
president, proves to be. It is not, 
however, an historic treatise, nor yet 
a work of fiction pur et simple. The 
dinner-table is introduced only when 
one has got well into the brochure; 
the port and madeira are already 
making their coastwise trips around 
it when the introduction occurs; and 
half the book is still before us when 
the party breaks up. The incident 
is fictitious, and is treated somewhat 
in the manner of Dr. Weir Mitchell— 
an excellent model, by the way. For 
the rest, the author aims to present 
pictures of the town as it appeared 
when the son and heir of the Duke of 
Northumberland landed, at the head 
of his regiment, shortly before the 
war; and as it was when Lord Howe 
gave place to. Washington, early in 
76. The sketch or study concludes 
with a glimpse of the after lives of 
the Earl himself and the little group 
of Tories who had gathered at his 
table. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 


When Miss Ida Tarbell, armed cap- 
a-pie in copy paper, and wielding a 
mordant pen, pranced out of the edi- 
torial rooms of a popular magazine 
to slay the dragon Rockefeller, all the 
world marvelled at her pluck. But it 
was soon seen to be the safest of ad- 
ventures; and most of us have had a 
shy at it since. Those who have n’t 
slain Mr. Rockefeller have baited the 
President. This is better sport; for he, 
courageous man, usually comes right 
out into the open, and hits back 
good and hard. I dm curious to see 
what he will say to the attack of the 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Day, whose ‘‘Raid on 
Prosperity,” so far as itis not an apo- 
theosis of the Standard Oil Co., is an 
arraignment of present Presidential 
policies. Can it be that he will ig- 
nore it? Perish the anemic thought! 
[Since this paragraph was put in type, 
the President has paid his respects to 
Dr. Day—and others—in his Message 
of Jan, 31.] 
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So Mr. Cyril Arthur Pearson con- 
trols the London Times! The mighty 
Thunderer that has been in the hands 
of the Walter family since it was first 
established has passed into the posses- 
sion of the proprietor of the Daily 
Express, perhaps the most sensational 
of English daily papers. Mr. Pearson, 
who has made this coup, owns several 
newspapers besides the Express; it 
was not very long ago that he bought 
the ultra-conservative Standard. But 
an English journalist could have no 
higher ambition than to own the 
London Times. It is said that Alfred 
Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, wanted 
the Times and tried to get it, but 
Pearson was the successful competitor. 
Pearson and Harmsworth have been 
more or less rivals since they set up 
in business for themselves. As young 
men—they are still only middle-aged 

the latter was with the Jllustrated 
London News, the former with Sir 
George Newnes in his various journal- 
istic enterprises. Harmsworth was the 
first, I believe, to set up for himself. 
He came into the field with Answers, 
a penny weekly which, by dint of 
novel and sensational advertising, he 
made asuccess. Then followed count- 
less journals, daily and weekly, all of 
them successful; and it was not long 
before this beardless youth found him- 
self a millionaire; and now he is a 
peer of the realm. He was always on 
the side of the Crown, and the Crown 
does not forget influential friends. 


Ze 


Pearson’s first venture was Pear- 
son’s Weekly, run on the lines of Tit- 
Bits, of which he had been managing 
editor for several years. The Weekly 
was a success, and this was followed 
by half a dozen more weeklies and 
magazines until, a short time after 
Mr. Harmsworth started the Daily 
Mail, Mr. Pearson started the Daily 
Express, like the other, a half-penny 
paper, run on so-called American 





lines. Mr. Pearson had ambitions 
to own publications that were not 
mere money-makers, and when he got 
a chance to buy the Standard, he 
snapped at it. Nothing could be 
more dignified or more conservative 
than the Standard, and if Mr. Pear- 
son’s soul revolted from the milk- 
and-watery weeklies out of which he 
was making a fortune, he found con- 
solation in the dignified columns of 
that journal. Now has come his 
crowning triumph. He is the con- 
trolling spirit of the most famous, the 
most conservative, and the most pon- 
derous newspaper in the whole wide 
world. No other newspaper ever 
printed stood for what the Times 
stood for in the days of the elder 
Walter, when Delane was its editor. 
Its word was law, its fiat that of Jove 
himself. 


2 


But alas! the Thunderer fell upon 
evil days. It made some bad edi- 
torial mistakes; modern journalistic 
Ways Were cutting into its circulation; 
its price (six cents) was against it. 
It failed to reflect the spirit of the 
hour. The men at the helm were 
not sure-handed. Then it began a 
game of Jekyll and Hyde. In its 
business department it tried ‘‘ Ameri- 
can methods,” well enough in their 
way, perhaps, but not in harmony 
with the traditions of the Times. 
Its old supporters fell off and the new 
ones were not the kind that stick. 
It had long ago tried a more dignified 
way to help itself by publishing a 
weekly journal called Literature, re- 
issued over here for a time by Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. There was a lot of 
good in Literature; perhaps it was too 
good; at any rate it failed where Tit- 
Bits, Pearson's Weekly, T. P.’s Weekly 
and the like made fortunes for their 
owners. The last desperate effort 
made by the Times to get upon its 
feet was a scheme to sell books at a 
price less than that at which the retail 
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dealers could afford to sell them. 
Naturally the publishers, the book- 
sellers and the authors—I mention 
the latter, though they did not count 
for much in the controversy—turned 
against the journal they had once 
venerated if not loved. Advertising 

-the life of all periodicals—fell off; 
and the crash came. 
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Pearson, at this writing, is 
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and 


days. They are still 
they want to keep young. 
2 

The names of the members of the 
syndicate that has acquired the Times 
sound conservative enough, Mr. Pear- 
son's associates in the ownership 
being Lord Brassey, Lord Rothschild, 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal; 
Viscount Iveagh and Sir Alexander 
Henderson, Chairman of the Great 


young 





quoted as Central Rail- 
saying that way. 
neither the 2 
price nor 

the charac- Professor 
ter of the Gustav Eb- 
Times will erlein, gen- 


be changed. 
Perhaps he 


will think 
differently 
at the end 
ofa year. 
From what 
I know of 
him, | be- 


lieve he will 
make a des- 
perate effort 
to live up to 
the tradi- 
tions of the 
Times, but 
thetask may 
be too great 
for him. He 
is young, 
however, 
and he is a 
shrewd busi- 
ness man. In 
the matter 








erally ad- 
mitted to be 
theforemost 
living Ger- 
man sculp- 
tor, has been 
spendingthe 
winterin 
this city. 
Professor 
Eberlein 
speaks no 
English, but 
is accom- 
panied by 
his wife, who 
speaks our 
language 
with just 
enough of a 
foreign ac- 
cent tomake 
itattractive. 
He came to 
this country 








of age, Mr. 
Pearson has 
one year’s advantage over Lord 
Northcliffe, the former being forty- 
two, the latter forty-three. But Lord 
Northcliffe looks younger because he 
is blond and smooth-shaven, while 
Mr. Pearson has black hair, a black 
moustache, and “wears _ spectacles. 
Both of these men are hard workers, 
but they show the good sense of 
Englishmen in the matter of holi- 


PROFESSOR GUSTAV EBERLEIN 


to look over 
the art situ- 
ation here, and to inquire into the 
advisability of giving an _ exhibi- 
tion of German sculpture in New 
York. After talking with Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke and others, he decided 
that the time was not quite ripe for 
such an exhibition, but that it 
would be a good thing to have in the 
not distant future. Professor Eberlein 
has been chosen by the Emperor of 
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PORTRAIT BUST OF MME, EBERLEIN, THE SCULPTOR’S WIFE 





Germany to do 
many special com- 
missions for him. 
Perhaps the most 
conspicuous of these 
is the monument to 
Goethe, presented 
by the Kaiser to 
the King of Italy, 
which has been set 
up near the Borghese 
Palacein Rome. In 
this the sculptor has 
represented the poet 
at the age of forty- 
two, which he had 
just reached at the 
time of his visit to 
Rome. The groups 
on the pedestal of 
this monument rep- 
resent characters 
from Goethe’s most 
famous works. One 
group gives us Faust 
and Mephistopheles, 
another Iphigenia 
and Orestes, while 
Harfner and Mignon 
are seen in a third. 
As a rule I do not 
admire German 
sculpture as much as 
that of some other 
Continental coun- 
tries, but Iam quite 
won over by Pro- 
fessor Eberlein’s 
learned, facile and 
pictorial art. It is 
in portraiture that | 
find him at his best, 
and it is from his 
portrait work that 
I have chosen from 
the photographs he 
has so kindly sub- 
mitted to me for re- 
production. 


HB 


It is authorita- 
tively stated that 
Mr. Edmund Gosse 
is the author of what 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
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describes as that ‘‘beautiful, sensi- 
tive, delicate and affectionate book, 
‘Father and Son.’”’ 
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Mme. Maria Petzold, ‘‘a woman 
writer of noble Russian birth,’’ who 
is at present visiting this country, is 
preparing to write a book about us. 
She is not going to stay here very 
long, and she cannot speak English, so 
one can readily see how well she is 
equipped for her task. Mme. Petzold 
has indignantly denied the report that 
her friend Maxim Gorky has married 
Mme. Andreieva, the actress who ac- 
companied him to America. Gorky 
sticks to his guns. 
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Tetrazzini came and sang and con- 
quered. She is not the greatest 
singer I have ever heard, for I have 
heard a great many of the great ones 
in their prime. She has, however, 
one of the most agreeable, one of the 
most satisfactory voices I have heard 
in recent years. With all her colora- 
ture, her voice has depth and feeling. 
Voices that have no more feeling 
than a bird’s, no matter how ex- 
quisitely they may warble, do not 
interest me. Mme. Tetrazzini sings 
with all the ease and facility of a bird, 
but at the same time there is the 
richness of molten diamonds in her 
notes. For a woman of her size she 
is graceful, except when she runs (no 
woman runs gracefully); she has a 
pleasant countenance, and she acts 
unusually well for a singer. Not 
since the old days, when the Academy 
of Music was in its glory, have I seen 
such enthusiasm. The audience for- 
got that it was a fashionable one, and 
applauded as only the god’s gallery 
is supposed todo. Mme. Tetrazzini’s 
reception amounted to an ovation, 
and it warmed the cockles of her 
heart, and made her forget her ner- 
vousness, once she had begun to sing. 
I am speaking of the first night, when 
‘“‘La Traviata” was sung. I have 
heard this opera sung for many years, 
but this was the first time I ever 
heard it sung in modern clothes. 
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Alfredo in a riding-suit fresh from a 
fashionable tailor’s, Germont in the 
frock-coat and trousers of the period, 
and Violetta in a “straight-front”’ 
gave me a new sensation. It did 
not, however, affect the music of the 
opera, which I am just old-fashioned 
enough toenjoy. This does not mean 
that I do not enjoy Wagner also. 
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Mr. Owen Johnson’s play, ‘‘The 
Comet,’ is not such a poor perform- 
ance as some of the critics would have 
us believe. It is too gloomy, too 
morbid and too coarse in spots, for 
my taste ; but I can see what he was 
driving at, and that is something. 
There have been better first plays, 
and there have been worse. I think 
the trouble is that Mr. Johnson set 
himself too big a task. The same 
subject, or rather the same situation’ 
—that of the father, the son and the 
woman—was handled with much 
greater deftness in ‘‘The Strength of 
the Weak,” which also, by the way, 
was a first play. There was no vam- 
pirish woman in that drama. It was 
a simple story, simply and directly 
told. ‘ Mr. Johnson’s is not a simple 
story. It is subtle and unnatural. 
It is, indeed, rather an allegory than 
a plain, unvarnished tale. I can see 
that it would readily appeal to a 
woman of Mme. Nazimova’s tem- 
perament, but if one has not the 
temperament of this Russian actress, 
the appeal is not very strong. I hope 
that the treatment he has received at 
the hands of certain critics will not 
deter Mr. Johnson from writing plays, 
but will only turn his undoubted 
ability ina less morbid direction. We 
have not so many young men trying 
to do serious dramatic work that we 
can afford to discourage them. 


22 


The funniest thing that ever hap- 
pened is Mr. Upton Sinclair’s novel 
‘*The Metropolis,’ parts of which are 
being published in the American 
Magazine. The first instalment is 
immediately followed by ‘‘Mr. Doo- 
ley on Congress,’ but not even Mr. 
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Dunne, with all his wit and humor, 
isas funny as Mr. Sinclair. Ina para- 
graph announcing ‘‘ The Metropolis” 
the editors refer to the ‘‘old society”’ 
of which George William Curtis and 
N. P. Willis wrote. Both of these 
gentlemen wrote of society by the 
card, but if we may judge by Mr. 
Sinclair's story, he knows just about 
as much of New York fashionable so- 
ciety as New York fashionable society 
knows of him. It would be impos- 
sible to burlesque this story, as it is 
a burlesque itself. The description 
of the hotel in which Ollie Montague 
had his bachelor apartment is virtu- 
ally a copy of acertain Fifth Avenue 
hotel’s advertisement of its attrac- 
tions—the ‘“‘hot”’ and ‘‘cold”’ switch, 
the electric clocks, the automatic 
ventilation, all are there. The rest 
of the story reads as though it had 
been copied from the yellowest pages 
of the yellowest journals, and I dare say 
that it will get yellower and yellower 
as it goes on. If you want a good 
hearty laugh, let me recommend ‘“‘ The 
Metropolis.” It is very, very funny. 
The publishers call it ‘‘Upton Sin- 
clair’s amazing novel of New York 
Society.”” It is amazing, but the 
most amazing thing about it, to my 
mind, is that it should have found a 
place in the American Magazine. 
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When one hears of the many suc- 
cesses that seem to have been more 
or less accidental, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that so many people are 
sitting—or walking—around waiting 
for accidents to happen. There is 
young Donald Brian, who has made 
such a great success in “The Merry 
Widow.” If report be true, he was 
an accident, for he was not even 
an “understudy”. Mr. Savage had 
engaged some one else for the part. 
For reasons best known to himself, 
the some one else threw it down. 
Brian picked it up, and there you are 
—or there he is. By accident, Mr. 
Savage arrived in Berlin a day later 
than Mr. George Edwardes. The lat- 
ter had secured all English-speak- 
ing rights in “‘The Merry Widow” a 
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few hours before Mr. Savage saw it. 
By accident Mr. Savage was in the 
same hotel with Mr. Edwardes. The 
latter was just about to cable to Mr. 
Frohman an offer of the American 
rights when Mr. Savage burst into his 
room. ‘“‘Stay your hand,” said Mr. 
Savage, or words to that effect, and 
instantly wrote his cheque for the 
price of the American rights. It was 
not such a very big price, considering 
the value of the property, but it was 
a good deal bigger than Mr. Edwardes 
had paid, and the latter was well 
pleased with his bargain. Mr. Savage 
is well pleased with iis bargain, also, 
for he will probably make a round 
million the first year and more the 
second, for he will then have fewer 
expenses, and more companies on the 
road. If ever a widow made a man 
merry, it is Sonia of Marsovia. 
Which reminds me of the famous 
“Beggar’s Opera,” that made Gay 
rich and Rich gay! 
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Another accident is illustrated in 
the case of the play ‘‘Irene Wych- 
erley,” which has been played with 
great success in London by Miss Lena 
Ashwell and in this country by Miss 
Viola Allen. The author, Mr. Anthony 
T. Wharton, is a young writer and 
this is his first play. The story as I 
have heard it told isthis: Mr. Wharton 
wrote a one-act play and took it to 
Miss Ashwell. One-act plays are not 
a very marketable commodity, but 
Miss Ashwell saw an original note and 
decided cleverness is this one. She 
said that she would take it and asked 
the author his price. He named a 
sum so modest that she more than 
doubled it, and he went away happy. 
As good luck would have it, Miss 
Ashwell lost the manuscript, and 
with many apologies wrote to the 
author, asking for another copy. 
‘* Alas!’ he replied, ‘‘I have no other 
copy. I had only rough notes, and 
those I destroyed. But I have your 
money and you have no play. I will 
write you a new one.”’ In three weeks 
he returned with the manuscript of 
“Trene Wycherly,” a_ full-fledged 














THE ONLY PUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF HENRY W. SAVAGE 
(From the New York 7imes) 


drama, in his hand. Miss Ashwell read 
it, wondered what such good fortune 
meant, and bought the play outright. 
Does not this prove that successes are 
often the results of accidents? Miss 
Viola Allen is now successfully act- 
ing this play in New York, where it 
has been unstintingly praised by all 
the critics. 
BH 


To return to Mr. Savage: I have 
been much interested in a biographi- 
cal sketch of him published in the 
Times. Unlike the majority of man- 
agers, this one did not work his way 
up from program or ice-water boy. 
He was a successful real-estate dealer 
before he became a successful mana- 


ger. Again, unlike other managers, 
he is a university man, having been 
graduated at Harvard in President 
Roosevelt’s class. He has a good 
deal of the Rooseveltian strenuosity, 
being a man of great determination 
and many activities. Hisrecent ven- 
ture into the Parisian field shows 
him to be a man of great courage. 
It takes courage of a certain kind to 
bring French operettas to New York, 
but the courage that leads a man to 
take American operettas to Paris is 
of a much higher order. 


2 
In a little yellow-covered book 
called ‘‘ America and the Americans,” 
by W. E. Baxter, M.P., that I picked 
701 
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up at a second-hand book-stall, I find 
much interesting reading. The book 
was published by Geo. Routledge & 
Co. in London in 1855, and at 18 Beek- 
man Street, New York, the same 
year. The author, though a Member 
of Parliament, was not a brilliant 
writer, but he strove for truth and 
fairness, and that is something at a 
time when the grotesqueries of Dick- 
ens’s ‘American Notes” and “‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’”’ were delighting our Eng- 
lish cousins. Mr. Baxter believed, 
and was not ashamed to say, that a 
man interested in the advancement 
of his kind ‘‘ will learn far more during 
a couple of months’ residence in the 
United States than in the course of 
many summers spent in Italy.” And 
he dared to say that ‘‘the energy, 
enterprise, industry and inventive 
skill of the Anglo-Americans secure 
for their country a glorious future.” 
Wise as this writer was, in his predic- 
tions of our coming greatness, I cannot 
but be amused at what he says of the 
literary ladies then ‘‘in the public 
eye.” To quote: 

How sweetly pathetic are Mrs. Sig- 
ourney’s poems; how touching and life- 
like the story which Miss Sedgwick has 
written in her New England home! Mrs. 
Farnham enlisted our sympathies 
with the settlers of the prairies; Grace 
Greenwood has afforded many a family 
circle pleasant hours; and who amongst 
the thousand readers on the other side 
of the Atlantic has not heard of Fanny 
Fern, whose sketches of character and 
moral maxims, applicable to the daily 
routine of life, are presented in a form so 
attractive as to disarm opposition, with 
all their brilliant wit and tender remon- 
strance, their simplicity, truthfulness and 
force of expression, their playful humor 
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and merry irony. 

Who would read “Fern Leaves”’ to- 
day, or Grace Greenwood’s simple 
tales? And yet they were very popu- 
lar once upon a time. Don’t tell me 
that the lady novelists and essayists of 
the present will be so soon forgotten! 
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There was a time when Mrs. Ather- 
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ton seemed to keep herself very much 
in the lime-light, but we have heard 
little from her of late. To her credit 
be it said that when she does talk 
it is not so much about herself as 
about her contemporaries, and, while 
we may not always agree with her 
opinions, we find them as interesting 
as they are frank. In a recent inter- 
view published in the New York 
Times, Mrs. Atherton has given her 
opinion of American fiction, and it 
does not flatter our cherished idols. 
She thinks that our novels lack fire 


and blood. To quote the lady's 
words: 
In America originality is not wanted 


by the powers that govern our literary 
output. A certain arbitrary school of 
writers has erected here a narrow, con- 
ventional standard, a hard and fast rule, 
to which the would-be author, with a mes- 
sage all his own, is bound as to some pro- 
crustean bed whose painful limitations 
are repressive of genius and bring all who 
come within its influence to one dead level 
of sameness, of mediocrity, of hopelessly 
middle-class effort. We must write of the 
small things of life; we must paint in minia- 
ture; we must view America as a stage 
upon which the great dramas of humanity 
are not acted, if we wish to be numbered 
among the elect in this pitiful school that 
at present seems to have the literary con- 
science of this country in its keeping. 
And until this standard is withdrawn— 
until the bars that guard the way to the lim- 
itless pastures of imaginative literature are 
taken down—the books that are written in 
America will surely not mirror this coun- 
try’s manifold, seething life, will not be 
typical of our complex national existence. 

For the existence of this “pitiful 
school,” Mrs. Atherton blames Mr. 
Howells. He is the originator of 
what she calls ‘‘the magazine school”’ 
of writers. ‘‘A good enough standard 
in its way,” she adds, ‘‘ but it is hope- 
lessly narrow, ‘finicky,’ commonplace, 
in its conception and treatment of 
things. There is no originality to it. 
Mr. Howells, you know, denounces 
originality. He tells us to stick to 
the small things of life in fiction, to 
shun the big things.” 
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A CORNER IN BROWNE'S BOOK-STORE 
(See page 769) 


In speaking of her contemporaries 
Mrs. Atherton pronounced Mrs. Crai- 
gie and Mrs. Wharton “dull,” pro- 
perly characterising Mrs. Glyn’s story 
as ‘‘trash.”” When Mrs. Atherton 
laments the innocuous qualities of 
American fiction, has she forgotten 
the novels of Amélie Rives, of Julian 
Gordon, of Stephen Crane, of Frank 
Norris, of James Lane Allen (“A 
Summer in Arcady”) and of Henry 
James (‘“‘What Masie Knew’’) ?—not 
to speak of the unspeakable young 
German-American who writes fiction 
as well as verse! 

2: 

Jean Jewell Hotchkiss points out 
in Town and Country that the picture 
of Macready as Shylock printed in the 
January McClure’s, drawn (apparently 
from a photograph) by Eric Pape, is 
not of Macready himself, but of a Mrs. 
Macready! Mrs. Hotchkiss _ repro- 


duces a photograph of Mrs. Macready, 
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in her Shylock costume, given to her 
by that lady, and says that she saw 
her in the part in Elmira, N. Y., more 
than thirty years ago. Miss Terry, in 
whose contribution to McClure’s the 
picture appears, must be excused for 
her mistake, for the very elect, and 
Miss Terry is one of them, could easily 
be deceived by this masculine figure. 
Mrs. Macready seems to have played 
more than one male part, for Miss 
Hotchkiss has a photograph of her 
as Richelieu. This lady, by the way, 
was not the wife of W. C. Macready, 
the famous English actor who visited 
this country many generations ago and 
was the cause of the Astor Place riots. 


2 


Many actresses have played male 
parts, but few or none have been 
successful in them. I do not refer to 
the Violas or Rosamonds of the stage: 
they are usually charming creations 
and only masqueraders, afterall. Miss 


























PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—SECRETARY 


WILLIAM LOEB, JR.—R. E. OLDS, AT 


THE WHEEL—AND J. L. SNYDER, PRESIDENT MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


Cushman used to play Romeo to her 
sister's Juliet, and for our sins we 
have had more than one lady Ham- 
let ; but lady Shylocks and lady Riche- 
lieus are a novelty, and I hope will 
continue to be. 
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I don’t know how often or how far 
President Roosevelt has ridden in this 
car, but if he has ridden as much in 
one of this make as I have, he would 
not have that anxious look on his 
face. It is all right, and as a hill- 
climber will put many a bigger ma- 
chine to the blush. I reproduce this 
picture because it is claimed that it 
is the first photograph of the President 
taken in an automobile on American 
soil. 

2 

It is good news that the final volume 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s poem ‘‘The 
Dynasts” will appear early in the 
spring. 


Mrs. Fiske has made a success in 
Ibsen’s weird play, ‘‘Rosmersholm.”’ 
Her public—and she has a large one— 
like it, or at least they like her in it, 
and the general verdict seems to be 
that as Rebecca West she has made 
the artistic success of her life. Every 
success that comes to Mrs. Fiske is 
deserved, and it is a pleasure to see 
her “‘win out.” ‘‘Rosmersholm”’ is 
not a play I should go to for cheer 
and comfort, but it affords a certain 
sort of intellectual pleasure. Being 
by Ibsen, we know that it is well 
written, and given by Mrs. Fiske and 
her company, we know that it is well 
acted. Ibsen plays written by Ibsen 
are one thing; Ibsen plays written 
by his imitators are quite another. 


2 


Unfortunately one cannot condemn 
a book for its indecency without 
advertising it. Just what are the 
actual sales of a certain book whose 
action covers twenty-one days, I do 
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MRS, FISKE AS REBECCA WEST IN ‘‘ROSMERSHOLM” 
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not know, but I will venture to say 
that it has not had a sale in any way 
commensurate with the talk it has 
aroused. Nor, I am even more sure, 
would it have had such a sale as it 
has had, if its author had not come 
to this country and devoted herself 
to its advertising. For a long time 


Mr. Hall Caine held the laurel for 
self-advertising, but he must now 


vield the first place to Mrs. Glyn. 
Her course in this country has 
brought her into ridicule, but hers is 
too serious a case to be condemned 
as merely ridiculous. Such books as 
she has written may do no harm to 
the adult mind, but they do incalcu- 
lable harm to the young and impres- 
sionable. Fashionable New York has 
taken this lady to its arms because it 
believes her to be a member of the 
British aristocracy, as she has in train 
a sigter with a title. Here is what 
“anlindignant Englishman” has had 
to say on this subject in the columns 
of the Tribune: 


Mrs. Elinor Glyn is not an English 
woman, thank God, but a colonial, being 
a native of Toronto; and, in spite of her 
request at the hotel where her sister, Lady 
Dutt Gordon, is staying, that reporters 
who called for ‘‘her ladyship’’ should be 
referred to Burke’s ‘‘ Peerage,’ does not 
belong to the English aristocracy, as might 
be inferred from this snobbish request. 
Lady Duff Gordon, it is true, is the wife of 
a Scotch baronet, but is barred from court 
in consequence of her being in trade as a 
dressmaker—in whose dressmaking estab- 
lishment, by-the-by, Mrs. Glyn has picked 
up most of her knowledge of English society 
as oddly and fearfully portrayed in her 
books. And the Glyn family, to which 
the author of one of the most coarsely 
suggestive books ever written in the Eng- 
lish language belongs, by her marriage, 
has no connection whatsoever with the 
well-known house of Glyn, of which Lord 
Wolverton, formerly in Wall Street as 
‘*Freddie’’ Glyn, my dear old 
friend the late Admiral Glyn, is now the 
chief. 


That Lady Duff Gordon should be 
at the head of a dressmaking estab- 
lishment is to her credit, but I regret 


son of 


that her patrons are of the class of 
which her sister writes. 


2 


An unfortunate incident in connec- 
tion with the Glyn sort of book is 
that it sets the purient pen going in 
all parts of the country. I am told 
that the manuscripts that have been 
received by the publishers of that 
book since its appearance make even 
its coarsest pages seem as innocu- 
ous as a Sunday-school publication. 
Needless to say, they have been re- 
jected as soon as read. One book of 
this sort on a publisher’s list might 
be an accident, and that I am inclined 
to believe is true in this case. There 
are, however, publishers of a certain 
class who are not above taking ad- 
vantage of the temporary aberration 
of the reading public, and are printing 
novels which they cause to be whis- 
pered about as being just as indecent 
as—but why advertise such a book 
any further? 


2 


If the men and women who write 
obscene fiction would frankly ac- 
knowledge that their books are what 
they are, I should have a certain 
respect for their honesty. But when 
they write books that are disgust- 
ingly indecent and claim that they 
were written with a highand holy pur- 
pose, they add hypocrisy and lying to 
their offence. Since Mrs. Glyn’s book 
has found favor in unexpected quar- 
ters and is listed among the “best 
sellers,’ the gutters have been raked 
for others of its class. One has been 
found in London, and is republished 
here, not by one of our leading pub- 
lishers, I am happy to say, but by a 
small concern down town, which, un- 
fortunately, has a name very much 
like a very conservative firm uptown. 
This book has gone through eight edi- 
tions in England, and will go through 
as many here unless the law against 
the circulation of obscene literature is 
invoked against it. I will not adver- 
tise it by mentioning its name, but 
I will say that nothing so vile, no such 
barefaced pandering to the prurient, 
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has appeared in decent bookstores in 
my day and generation. If Mr. Com- 
stock has not ‘‘got busy” and sup- 
pressed this book before this para- 
graph appears in print, my opinion of 
his judgment will be poorer than 
ever before. 
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On the sunny side of the slate it is 
pleasant to read of the enormous sales 
of the quiet, decent books. None of 
the really ‘‘ best sellers,’’ those whose 
sales have been a hundred thousand 
or more, have been such books as Mrs. 
Glynelects to write. The women who 
have made fame and fortune out of 
their stories have nothing to blush 
for. Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Burnett, 
Mrs. Wiggin, Mrs. French, Mrs. Wil- 
kins-Freeman, Myrtle Reed, Mrs. 
Rice and the lady who calls herself 
‘*Frances Little’ have owed no part of 
their success to an appeal to pruri- 
ency. The vogue of the last-named has 
been the most remarkable, in a way. 
‘The Lady of the Decoration’’is not a 
love-story, it is not a humorous story 
even. It is just a quiet little tale 
with only the merest suggestion of a 
love story in it and a quiet humor 
that is more pathetic than mirth- 
provoking. And yet the reading 
public has taken it to its heart. It 
does n’t talk much about it, but it 
buys it and reads it, and its extraor- 
dinary record is over two hundred 
thousand copies sold, and it is still 
selling at the rate of thousands a week! 
Such facts as these do much to restore 
one’s optimism. 


Be 


The writing gift, instead of running 
in strata, runs in states. Now Ken- 
tucky has it. There is George Mad- 
den Martin (‘Emmy Lou’’), the late 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, Alice Hegan, 
(now Mrs. Rice), ‘‘Frances Little” 
and, latest of all, Lida Calvert Oben- 
chain, wife of the President of Ogden 
College, Kentucky. Mrs. Obenchain 


uses Eliza Calvert Hall as a pen-name, 
and is known as the author of ‘‘ Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky,” a book which has 
gone into its tenth edition and been 
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praised in a public speech by President 
Roosevelt. It isa first book, as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Wiggs” and ‘‘ The Lady of the Decora- 
tion” were, and it is a humorous book. 
It is based on a story called ‘‘Sally 
Ann’s Experience,” which appeared 
first in the Cosmopolitan and has been 
reprinted in almost every country in 
the world. Although ‘‘Aunt Jane” 
is her first book, Mrs. Obenchain has 
been a writer for a number of years, 
contributing poetry as well as prose 
to the magazines. 
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The Chicago Madrigal Club is 
offering a prize of fifty dollars for an 
original poem to be used in its musical 
competition for 1908. As there are 
undoubtedly many poets among the 
readers of this magazine, I append the 
conditions of the competition: 


The poems must be lyric in character. 
The rhythm should be such as will lend 
itself to unaccompanied singing. 

The poem must have unity and climax. 

The subject should be one which will 
appeal to the feelings and sentiments 
common to all people. 

The poem must consist of not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty-two 
lines. 

Each poem must bear a fictitious name, 
and the author must send with it a sealed 
envelope bearing upon the outside the 
fictitious name and upon the inside his 
real name and address. The envelopes 
will not be opened until after the award 
is made. 

The poem winning the prize becomes 
the property of The Chicago Madrigal 
Club, and will be used in its musical prize 
competition of 1908. 

The competition is open to all writers 
residing in the United States. 

The judges may withhold the prize if, 
in their opinion, no poem possesses sufficient 
merit. 

The judges are: Mr. William Morton 
Payne, LL.D., literary critic and associ- 
ate editor of the Dial. Mr. Wilbur D. 
Nesbit. member of the editorial staff of 
the Chicago Evening Post, librettist and 
lyricist, and Mr. D. A. Clippinger, musical 
director of the Chicago Madrigal Club. 
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ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
( Author of ** Aunt Jane of Kentucky ”) 


All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
and must be sent to Mr. D. A. Clippinger, 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago. IIl., not later 
than April 1, 1908. The award will be 
made on May 1. 
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Anne Warner French writes apro- 
pos of a paragraph that appeared 
recently in this department: 


From an item in the ‘‘Lounger” I am 
afraid that somebody is being led to 
believe that if a dramatization of ‘‘Susan 
Clegg” is made, I will authorize its pro- 
duction. I hope not, as such a course 
would place me very unpleasantly, and 
no offer of any kind would shake my 
determination never to allow my name 
to be connected with another farce. I 
have made the statement verbally, and in 


writing, to every one who has come to 
me on the subject, and as time goes on I 
see more and more clearly that it is the 
only course for me to take. I am not 
strong enough to fight, but I am plenty 
strong enough to keep out of battles. 


2 


The death of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman means to me more than the 
death of an eminent man-of-letters. 
Mr. Stedman was the guide, philos- 
opher and friend of my youth. Asa 
youngster I sat at his knee and im- 
bibed a love of poetry. So far as I 
was ever taught to write, he taught 
me. Outside of my own family there 
was no one more interested in the 
birth of the Critic than he. He was 
the first to know the secret of its 
coming, and he helped us to decide 
uponaname. When the first number 
burst upon a more or less indifferent 
world, he was its star contributor. 
While the public knew him as a poet 
and critic of poets, I knew him as a 
friend. We regret the loss of true 
poets, bué we regret more the loss of 
true friends. 


a 


Browne’s bookstore* has proved 
more than a nine-days’ wonder in 
Chicago. I doubt if we could make 
a sky-scraper bookstore successful in 
New York, one reason being that we 
have no Fine Arts Building largely 
devoted to office purposes; the other, 
that our sky-scrapers are not in the 
right places. If the building in West 
57th Street were twice as high, and 
were situated in Fifth Avenue near 
the Public Library, or Madison Square, 
it might be possible to have a success- 
ful bookshop in it, as well as numerous 
other kindred concerns. 


* See page 764. 
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History and Biograpby 


Binns, H. B. Abraham Lincoln. 


Corbett, Julian S. 
Years’ War. 


Gosse, Edmund. 


Dutton. 


England in the Seven 
Longmans. 


Henrik Ibsen. 
Gould,George M. LafcadioHearn. /acobs. 
Thomas Alva Edi- 


Scribner. 


Jones, Francis Arthur. 
son. Crowell. 

Lea, Henry C. The Inquisition of the 
Spanish Dependencies. /acmillan. 
Russell, Chas. Edward. Thomas Chatter- 

ton. Jojfat, Yard. 
Shield, A., and Andrew Lang. The King 
Over the Water. Longmans. 
Belles=Lettres and Poetry 
A. A. C. Semitones. 
Babbitt, Irving. 
can College. 


Brentano. 


Literature and the Ameri- 
Houghton. 

Burroughs, John. Leaf and Tendril. 
Houghton. 

Poems. Introduction 
by Maud Holland. 


Carducci, Giosue. 
and Translations 
Scribner. 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Women and 
Other Women. Dui/jfield. 

Hovey, Richard. To the End of the Trail. 
Duffield. 

MacKaye, Percy. The Scarecrow. 
millan. 

Russell,G. W.E. A Pocketful of Sixpences. 
Dutton. 

Strobridge, Idah Meacham. The Loom of 
the Desert. Artemesia Bookbindery. 

Fiction 
The Wife of Narcissus. 


Mac- 


Andrews, Annulet. 
Mojjat, Yard. 


8 Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 





Barron, Edward. The Lost Goddess. 
Bindloss, Harold. 


Durham, Robert Lee. 
South. Page. 


Fogazzaro, Antonio. 


Holt. 
Stokes. 
The Call of the 


For Jacinta. 


The Politician. Luce. 


Hartley, Percy J. My Lady of Cleeve. 
Dodd, Mead. 


Howells, Wm. Dean. Fennel and Rue. 


Harper. 


London, Jack. The Iron Wheel. J/ac- 

» mallan. 

McCarthy, Justin Huntley. Seraphica. 
Harper. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry De La. The Unlucky 
Family. Dutton. 

Robins, Elizabeth. Come and Find Me. 
Century. 


Taylor, Mary Imlay. The Reaping. Little, 


Brown. 
Vance, Louis Joseph. 
Bobbs- Merrill. 
Van Vorst, Mrs. John. 
Children. 


The Black Bag. 


The Cry of the 
Moffat, Yard. 
Miscellancous 


Archer, William 
Plans for a National Theatre. 


and Granville Barker. 
Duffield. 
Brinton, Christian. Modern Artists. Baker 
& Taylor. 


Draper, George Otis. 
Financial Conditions. 


More: A Study of 
Little, Brown. 


The Church and 
Houghton. 


Gladden, Washington. 
Modern Life. 


McCormick, Frederick. The Tragedy of 
Russia in Pacific Asia. Outing. 


The notable series of papers on “The Romance of the Great 


Lakes,”’ 


which Mr. J. O. Curwood has been contributing to the 
‘Reader,’ will be continued, after a brief interval. 


In June, the author 


will resume lis account of “What the Ships Carry”; and tn the next 
two monthly numbers his themes will be “Passenger Traffic and 


Summer Travel”’ and “ The Romance and Tragedy of the Inland Seas.’ 


’ 


In September will appear a concluding paper, on “ Buffalo and 
Duluth: The Alpha and Omega of the Great Lakes.” 
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A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 


What attention do you give your face and 
hands? You wash them of course, but that’s not 
enough. Exposure to the weather, to heat and 
cold, to dirt and dust, indoors and out, to the 
tainted air of the ball room or the steam of the 
kitchen, will take the bloom from any complexion, 
These causes and conditions result in a sallow 
complexion, make the skin rough, coarsen its text- 
ure and unless proper attention is given there 
comes lasting and unsightly facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used night and morning has proven to women every- 

where that they can have a clear, bright, and healthly 

skin, for it 

Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 
Milkweed cream is a skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, 

fastidious, refined ; just a little applied with finger tips (no rubbing or 

knez ading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates them 


into natural activity, and through them feeds the inner skin so that a 
brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained, 


Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postp uid on 
receipt of price, A sample will comyince you ; mailed free for stamp, 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 43 Tenth Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ZODENTA 


Is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance of 
the well groomed man or 
woman. 

Itis a dentifrice in paste 
form different from the 
ordinary pastes because 
the ingredients are blend- 
ed together by intense 
heat, so that Zodenta is 
always the same. 

It dissolves all injurious 
deposits which discolor 
and in time ruin the del- 
icate enamel, causing de- 
cayed teeth. It prevents 
the formation of tartar 
and destroys all poisons 
and germs which cause 
softened and diseased 
gums. 

If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large 
(2% oz.) tube postpaid. 
Your money returned if 
you don’t like it. 

Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed free. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 
43 Tenth Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Fo RMERLY Soap using Women 
Tired—Cross—Sick. Men who 
dreaded the Home- coming. No 

| Wonder ! 

'G NOW with Millions of Women 4 


B 


| the old time Yearly upset for House- 


cleaning 1s out of date. The PEAR- 
LINE user knows no season. The | 
Home is kept Clean the year round, |” 
because of the Ease and Perfect 
Cleanliness the use of PEARLINE 
insures. When you see an excep- 
tionally Clean home—a_ Bright, 
Genteel-Looking woman, you may 


rest assured she uses PEARLINE 


> DOE S THE WORKS 
INSTEAD OF YOU! 





P I-ron-de-quoit 
Port Wine 


THE HEART OF THE 
OPORTO GRAPE. 





in the home and sick room. 
The best that 75 
years’ experience in 
wine making can pro- 
duce. 
For sale by druggists 
Send for Booklet 


Irondequoit Wine Co. 


203 Main Street, E. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















































Y OU may have had your troubles 
as an artist on account of poor 
materials, colors, brushes, canvas. 


The quality in Devoe art-things is the 
trouble-saving kind. Learn it next 
time you buy. We have everything 
for the artist—amateur or professional. 
Catalogue Free. Address Dept. K. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton and William Streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 
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For 
Growing 


Children 


The intelligent mother of to-day looks carefully 
after the food of her growing children. 


A natural appetite calls for wholesome food. The 
child who is taught early to like proper food, free 
from over-stimulating elements, is not likely to acquire 
the taste for strong drink later on. His appetite has 
been trained for that which is wholesome and truly 
invigorating. 


Perhaps no food is so simple, wholesome and 
strengthening as 


rape-Nuts 


It contains all the elements from wheat and 
barley, that build up tissues and store up natural, 
healthy energy in the body. It contains nothing in- 
jurious—is all food, and can be digested by young 
children who grow rosy and strong on it. 


With cream or milk it is the best food for the 
growing child—and children quickly learn to love it. 


‘¢ There ’s a Reason ”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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The Howard Watch 


In the matter of time every one 
defers to the man with the Howarp. 

It’s a fine thing to know what 
o’clock it is and not doubt your 
own timepiece because others fail 
to agree with it. 

One Howarp will regulate an 
establishment. Let the Howarp 
owner be ever so modest the watch 
soon gets a reputation for itself. 

When you pay for a Howarp 
you are not paying for complications 
but for simplicity—the finest mate- 
rials ever put into a watch—strong 
and clean as a racer—perfect adjust- 
ment, freedom from watch-troubles. 


The Howarp is all watch—every 
pennyweight. 

The finest time-piece ever made 
for a man to carry in his pocket. 
Favored by scientists, technical men, 
railroad officials, business men who 
are watchwise. 

Show-cases and shop windows are full of 
watches, but you have to as& for a HOWARD. 
The output is limited; sale restricted to only 
the most reliable jewelers. The HOWARD dealer 
in every town is a good man to know. 

The price of each HOW ARD watch—from the 
17-jewel, 25-year filled cases at $35, to the 23- 


jewel, extra heavy gold cases at $150—is fixed 


at the factory, and a printed ticket attached. 
Find the right jeweler in your locality and 
ask him to show you a HOWARD. 


Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a book 


about it. 


M—we ’ll be glad to send it to you. 


f you ’d like to read this little journey drop us a postal card—Dept. 
Also a little catalogue and price list, 


with illustrations actual size—of great value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Do you enjoy ALL 
your home ? 


Is it wise or a good investment to pay $1,000 to $15,000 
for a house and then be cramped into only a few rooms of 
it on cold.or windy days through lack of proper heating ? 

tag 6=WVhy not get the full 
value of all the home 
space day and night, all 
winter long, by the 
uniform warmth of 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


With stoves and hovel furnaces the owner exhausts his patience 
and coal pile—not in the hope of warming all rooms evenly, but to 
drive the heat to some chill, exposed room. Such attempts usually 
lead only to overheating one or two inside rooms—bringing added 
discomfort and fuel waste. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators supply as much or little Low- 
Pressure Steam or Hot-Water heat as needed to keep the rooms warmed to the 
exact degree of temperature desired. Comfort at a turn of the valve. 

An outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will outwear the building— requires 
no repairs. When property is sold you get your money back, or larger rentals to more than cover 
the: cost. Don’t delay investigating this sure investment, with its 
annual fuel and repair savings of 10% to 15% over the upkeep 
costs of old-fashioned heating methods, besides the greater comfort, 
health protection, cleanliness, safety, etc. 

All parts are fitted at the shops and are therefore quickly put 
into OLD buildings, farm or city—in mid- Winter — without disturb- 
ing occupants. Just the season to get the services of the most 
skillful fitters —the finest workmanship! Prices are now most favorable. 

ADVANTAGE 11: All IDEAL Boilers have easy-acting, 
non-clinkering grates —so nicely balanced that a child can shake 
them. Should last 50 years. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. Our : c 
free catalog, “Heating Investments Successful,” explains full ADVANTAGES — a ——— ay a 
—and tells how to save heating dollars. otice the rugged grate bars. 


DEPT. A29 AMERICAN RAD TATOR COMP ANY CHICAGO 
SS SSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSSS 
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The Ideal Transportation 


The gentleman’s roadster is the ideal connection between 
the suburban home and city office. It changes the hot, dusty 
journey on a crowded “‘local”’ to a pleasant ride in the clear, 
fresh air that fits you for the business of the day. 


emer 


The Rambler roadster, Model 34-A., is a speedy, classy car with the power and 
endurance of a touring car and the convenience of a runabout. 

Mechancially it possesses every valuable feature found in any car at any price, such 
as offset crank shaft, straight line drive, large wheels, etc., and in appearance has a distinct- 
ive character of its own that marks it a thoroughbred. 


An examination will convince that 


It is the Right Car at the Right Price 


Two other models, touring cars at $1,400 and $2,250. 
- Our catalog gives full details, write for it today. 














iL 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons 
At $1.00 Per Ounce 


Using this as a standard the prices per dozen range as foliows: 


Tea spoons’ - - - : - - dozen, $11 to $19 
Dessert spoons’ - - - - - n 18 “ 30 
Soup spoons - -~ - ee Py 25 “* 46 
Table spoons - - - - - 25 “ 46 
Breakfast or dessert fork . - . 4 17 “ 30 
Dinner or table forks - - - - " as” & 


Chests of Forks and Spoons 


The prices of the following sets include compact hardwood chests. 
5 dozen sets, $115 upward; 6 dozen sets, $140 upward ; 7 dozen 
sets, $175 upward; 8 dozen sets, $250 upward 


Silver Hollow Ware, Etc. 


Berry, fruit or salad bowls - - - - $20 upward 
Breadtrays- - - - - - - a “ 
Compotiers - - - - - = Cit @ 
After-dinner coffee pot, sugar bowl and cream 

pitcher - - - -~ (s ws, @ “ 
Asparagus dishes with drainers ES en 
Candelabra, three lights ee pair, 100“ 
Sandwich serving plates - - - -_ - ie * 
Round serving trays, 10 inch upward -~ - ma * 
Candlesticks, height 734 inches -  - pair, 20 “ 
Baskets for teacakes - - - -— - m@ 


Photographs of the above or other pieces sent upon request 
Articles quoted are of English Sterling quality, 925-1,000 fine 


To persons known to the house or to those who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory references, Tiffany & Co. will send 
for inspection selections from their stock 


Tiffany & Co. 1908 Blue Book, a compact catalogue without 
illustrations, mailed upon request 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 
































Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers 
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The typewriter user always expects more and better 
service from the 


Remington Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He has reason to, 
a right to, and we want him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Rub out, to-night, the wrinkles “today 











N 





“Comparisons may be odious—bit 
they are human.” 

No one can avoid noting the contrast 
between the fresh, natural beauty of 
the woman who takes care of her 
complexion, and the sallowness, 
wrinkles and lines due to facial 
neglect. Yet any woman may 
regain and retain her natural 
beauty indefinitely by the simple 
use of the natural beautifier, 
Pompeian Massage Cream, the largest 
selling face cream in the world; some @ 
10,000 jars being made and sold daily. 


GIVES A CLEAR, FRESH, VELVETY SKIN 


Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out and double 
chins reduced by its use. ‘Thus the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin, and the curves of 
cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle age by the woman who has 
found what Pompeian Massage Cream will do. This is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘‘grease’”’ cream. 
The latter have their uses, yet they can never do the work of a massage cream like 
Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by = g> 
taking out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. & 

Test it with Free Sample. Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, a —o 
an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 50c. or $1a jar, sent postpaid to any part =” Mig Co. 
of the world, on receipt of price, if your dealer hasn’t it. a 22 Prospect St. 


©” — Cleveland, Ohio 
We'll send, post- leverand, 
REMARKABLE POPULAR SONG OFFER: as & } 

, P é 2 paid, for only < Gentlemen:— 
six cents in stamps, the present popular success of New York,“I Don’t Want LD” ple d j 

u ” = } P . ease send, witii- 
No Imitation Man’”’ (a most laughable song-story of the girl who advertised 4.’ tein acd acai 
for the 18-karat man, but got an imitation of the genuine brand), by & earaienets t es 
Frederick Hamill,and more catchy and tuneful than any of his other suc- oe copy of your book on 
cesses, This song doesn’t cost you 25c., because we bought the copy- <’ facial massage and a 
rizht for the benefit of our patrons. Offered for sale now for the first &%,” liberal sample of Pompeian 

th ur & F 

time. Orderto-day, Six cents in stamps (not stuck to the paper) ©.” Massage Cream. 
to the address below. wy’ 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY & Wasaininssscnteaueeaanmniien 
22 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio & 


Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are par- 
ticular in regard to the quality of the soap they use. For 
sale by all dealers — 25 cts. acake; box of 3 cakes, 60 cts. 













Address. coe cccccccccccccccccccccece 


Peer eesesereeeeseres eeeeee se eceeseassere 
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CATN> . 
COME OF 51900 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 





The Less Money You Have, the Greater is the Need to Place It 
Where It Will Work Hard and Fast for You 


lf you can save five to twenty-five dollars per month for a few months, here is the fairest and best s: ifegu arded and most practical 
pl in ever offered you to make these savings produce an assured income. And remember your money goes into real estate, the founda- 
tion of all values, the recognized measure of all conservative securities. 


Weare developing a thousand acres of fertile land to a product which possesses an enormous capacity for profit-making, and we 
are offering to you an interest in this investment which will increase enormously in value, and will bring you a splendid annual income, 


JUST FACTS 


Bearing peach orchards are worth $300.00 to $1,000.00 an acre. Why? Because an acre of Elberta peaches will net its owner 
$100.00 a year. Let us send you the written testimony of many conservative bankers more than corroborating these figures. We can 
prove them absolutely. 

The locations in which peaches grow and fruit to perfection are limited, and this is one of the reasons why they pay so enormously 
in such locations. Our land is in one of those rare locations, where the soil and climate conditions are just right and where the trees 
are loaded year after year to the breaking point with luscious fruit, bringing the highest market price 

There is nothing about the following figures that you ci annot understand or verify : 130 peach trees to the acre, one bushel to the 
tree at $1.00 per bushel, means { 130.00 per acre. Less than 20% of this willcare for the acre and all expenses of harvest. You may, 
until the present series ‘of 200 shares is sold, secure these shares (each representing an undivided acre ot an eloped orchard) for only 
$120.00 of your own money, paid in smail instalments of but $5.00 a month. The profits from this acre should average $100.00 or 
more a year. Is not this worth investigating ? 

There is already a splendid orchard of 70,000 peach trees on our property. 


WE PROVE EVERY STATEMENT 


Write for our plan and make your own investigation. Dothi —Do it mow. It costs you nothing. Look up our officers and 
directors. You will not find their names used for ornamental pu. ‘poses, but you will find them to be men who know their business, 
who are accustomed to earning their money by “delivering the goods’’—all men whom you can very easily find out about, 

Don’t take our word for these things. Look us up. Start now upon the road to success and at a pace that will make saving a 
greater pleasure than spending. Let us show you what $5.00 per month will do for you. 





Ten of these shares will at maturity yield you a sure and 
certain annual income of one thousand dollars 


ONLY A FEW SHARES 


There are only one thousand of our shares altogether, and they are seliing above par right now. You pay omeshalf the cost of 
these shares out of your own money ; the rest is earmed by the property | ‘itself. And more, every dollar you pay is deposited 
with a responsible Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and this money is all used for development of the investment and for 
nothing else. 

Not a dollar of the money you pay in is a profit to us, and mo one gets a profit until you do. It is only by making the invest- 
ment profitable to you that we can make any profit. The men who make you this offer are practical, hard-headed business men, who 
own large interests in this same line, and have received, and are now receiving, !arge profits from them. We would like to give 


oa SAFEGUARDS 


Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. A responsible and well-known Trust Company holds title to the property 
as trustee, We deposit with them the money you pay to us, and we are compelled to file with them sworn statements as to the 
development of the property. (Look up this Trust Company.) You are fully protected from loss in case of death, and you are given 
a suspension of payments if desired. “Examine into our safeguards. 

This investment opens the door, not to wealth perhaps, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when you may 
not be able to earn it. . 

Or literature explains everything fully and concisely. Itis free. We want to send itto you. Write for it now. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO 


Security Elberta Company, 105 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me [free] full information as to your plan of investment. 


en Cee ae ee _-..  Ahidilvess mee 
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- 
Stylish Colors for Easter 


(April 19) and Spring wear will be 
moderately rich modes of brown, 
tan, olive, mouse, fawn, gray, blue 
and pearl gray, in designs of stripes, 
small checks and overplaids. 


as rs SE 









Have our local representative 
show you our Spring assortment 
of 500 beautiful fabrics, many of 
which are exclusive. Then order, from your, choice, an 
— Easter suit or overcoat made to your individual measure for 


- $25 to $40 


0 OF Our prices not only save you from unsatisfactory store 
clothing and $45 and $60 local tailors, but enable you to 
secure just what you want in the matter of fabric and 
ia style, extra pants, vest, or anything else to satisfy your 
own personal ideas. 





acess 


Oe eer ee 





individually made clothes, and this year 
a great many more particular men will 
employ us. Will you be one? 





] Last year we made 150,000 men happy with perfect fitting 


St of 
sited 
for 


vest- 
who 
give 





perty a 
see Merchant Tailors 


may 





Price Building Chicago 





Write for our style book, MEN’S TOGS, and address of our 
nearest representative. Wear clothes made expressly for you. 


TEN FLOORS AND Tr € 
110,000 SQUARE FEET, DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO OUR BUSINESS 
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The Year-Round Resort of America 


THE IDEAL RESORT FOR REST AND RECUPERATION SHOULD COMBINE 


Ease of Access, Equable 
Climate, Invigorating Air, 
interesting Surroundings, 
Correct Sanitation, Pure 
Food AnD ABOVE ALL 


Perfect Hotel Accommodations 


A rare combination indeed, and to be 
found in but one place in America— 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
AT OLD POINT COMFORT 











The Chamberlin is conducted on the Europ- 


gan Plan. This: meanc: that: you can: make Our booklets, fully illustrated, telling you in detail all about these 
your expenses just whatever you wish. farts, are to be had at the offices of all transportation companies; 
RATES aiso at International Sleeping Car Co., 281 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Amer- 


Rooms, single, from . $2.00 per day ica’s Hotel and Resort Bureau, Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y.; Informa- 
Rooms, double,from . $3.50 per day tion Bureau, Green’s Hotel, Atlantic City; all Cook’s Tours offices; 


| ae tteety on oy + $4.00 perday Raymond & Whitcomb’s offices: Marsters’, 298 Washington St., Bos- 
and bath, from . $8.00perday on; Hendrickson’s, 343 Fulton St., Brooklyn; Mr, Foster's office, 1333 


Oura la carte service is very reasonable,and Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C., and corner Pradoand Central 
in addition we have the following Tabled’Hote —_ Park, Havana; Nason-Russell Co., 279 Washington St., Boston; Hector 
Service—Breakfast, 50c. to 75c.; Lunch- Viger, 138 St. James St., Montreal, and all newspaper resort bureaus, 
eon, $1.00; Dinner, $1.50. . . . " , 

or, address direct, Geo. F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 


The Baths and Sea=pool 


of the Chamberlin are the finest in America. The pool, 40 by 70 feet, is of Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile, so perfectly ventilated and radiant with sun-light that you are really bath- 
ing out of doors. Filtered sea-water is constantly flowing in, and the air and water are 
always at an agreeable temperature. A competent swimming-master is in attendance. 


The Hydrotherapeutic Department 


is complete in every detail; medical baths of every sort-—Nauheim baths, electric 
cabinets, massage and tonic baths, and Dr. Baruch’s system. A most unique feature 
of our baths is that we employ pure, fresh sea-water in many of them, thus adding to 
the medicinal features the very marked 
benefits to be derived from the salt of the 
sea. These are particularly recommended 
for Insomnia, Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Gout and kindred disorders. 

Our resident physician is an expert in 
hydrotherapy, and all baths are given 
by his advice and under his direction, 

A special booklet on Baths and Bathing may 
be had at any of the above offices, or address 


a 


Box 20 Fortress Monroe, Va. 
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“All the world hates a | 
stingy man.” But a good 
many users of “stingy” busi- | 
ness stationery are innocent | 
offenders. 


If they knew 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


and if they stopped to con- 
sider that the paper carrying 
their messages and signature 
carries also their personality 
and character, there would 
be a much smaller demand 
for cheap paper. 


Otp HAMPSHIRE Bonp is the standard 
paper for business correspondence. Look for 
the watermark in the most important letters 
you receive. Meanwhile, let us send you a 
specimen book showing letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors. 


Hampshire 
Paper 


Company x ala % 


i dampsynye} 
The only paper makers in s § g 
the world making bond % / 

paper exclusively. 


76) 
LJIOMY . 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 





ET a a RN Io i SN aR RB 


“Send for Murphy 
HE Knows” 


Are you the man that is sent for when ex- 
pert information is wanted ? 

Such a man is always in demand at a big 
salary, because he knows, because he’s 
TRAINED? 

If you want to be the man “‘sent for’’ get 
in touch with the I. C. S. Lack of capital 
need not hinder; it doesn’t matter how little 
schooling you have had ; age is no barrier ; 
it isimmaterial where you live or what you do; 
you don t have to leave home or lose a day’s 
work ; there are no books to buy. 

The attached coupon will lead the way. Cut it out. 
Mark it—mailit now. There’s no charge for the 
advice it will bring. 

During December, 497 students voluntarily re- 
ported salary increases and promotions secured 
wholly through I. C. S. training. 


The Business of This Place is to Raise Salaries. 














International Correspondence Schools, 
Box986 , SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked x 























i} 
| 
| 
| Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
| Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 
| Show Card Writer oe eer 
Window Trimmer 
Stationary En, 
| Commercial Law a ee 
| Illustrater Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architee’! Draftsman 
| Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
| Electrician Bankin 
Elee. Engineer Miniie Pintiecs 
| 
| Name. 
| 
| Street and No. 
| City. State. 
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CUSHION 








SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 














HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 








IT’S THERE THE BUTTONS AND 
Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 6Oc. | 1} Loops ARE LICENSED 
Mailed on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 

BOSTON 
































Do You Hear Well ? 


How Prominent Business Men 
Hear with the ‘* Electrophone ”’ 


Ear-drums, trumpets, speaking tubes and such old-fashioned and 
harmful things are no longer necessary; the ‘* Electrophone”’ (protected 
by U.S. Patents Nos. 858, 984 and 85s, 458) is a small pocket telephone 
which enables men and women who are deaf or partially deaf to Aear 
distinctly and at the same time edectricadly exercise the vital parts of 
the ear, so that the natural hearing ts gradually restored. 

What some of our patrons say: 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago. I am pleased to say that the 
Eiectrophone is very satisfactory. Being small in sizeand great in hearing 
qualities makesit preferable toany. I recommend it to all persons who 
have defective hearing, W. M. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer, 

M ichigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 


THE STOLZ ELECTROPHONE Co., 
Gentlemen—Before I used the ‘* Eectro- 
phone”’ people had to shout directly into 
my eartomakemehearanything. With 
it I could at once hear any person speak- 
ing in an ordinary tone 15 or 20 feet away. 
Now, after using the Electrophonecight 
months, its use so smproved my natural 
hearing that I can hear an ordinary toned 
voice six to ten feet away withoutit. It 
is a wonderful instrument, and as there 
are so many worthless instruments on the 
market, I will show “4 appreciation to 
you by answering all inquiries from 
doubtful investigators. 
Very truly yours, M. W. BENJAMIN, 
5253 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


E.H.STOLZ,Mgr. DearSir: I gotso 
deaf that I could not hear with pba spss 
ing tube and was advised to try t Hb lec- 
trophone, After fifteen years ofdeafi ness, 
discomfortand worry I now hear perfectly 
and can direct my salesmen, carry on a 
conversation with any one and hear per- 
fectly at church and at concerts, 

WV. R. UTLEY, 
Sales Mgr.,S. A. Maxwell & Co., 
430-434 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





** Electrophone”’ in Use 
Free descriptive booklet and names of satisfied users to all who write. 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE Co. 


Free trial of Electrophone to all who call. 


766 Stewart Building 92 State Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: Oliver Mfg. Co., 1020 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


A famous reconstructive tonic 


improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 








No relapse. No return of 
r choking Dpells or other asth- 
mati symptoms. Whetzel 











RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Pao Write for special offer. 
7 on Approval without acent 
lageete allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay Sreight on every bicycle. 
. FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
and sundries. Do mot duy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn ourunheardof prices and marvelous special offer, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-226 ySetenany il. 

















ystem of treatment 
proved by best U.8. medical authorities as the ‘ayetoun 


known tgpermanent- FREE TEST TREATMENT 


inclading medicines, pre for anyone givi ni 
tion of ‘the he case and sending namesof as wethmees io ae 
oe FR HE 
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chasing silver- 
Ware remem- 
ber that in 
silver plate no 
name stands for 
higher quality 
or greaterdura- 
bility than the 
trade mark 


“1847 


Y ROGERS BROS” 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the various patterns and 
designs in which this silver- 
ware can be had. The 
latitude of choice is so broad 

that every taste can be satis- 
fied. Sold by leading dealers, 
Send for Catalogue “Q-42,” showing 
the various patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor. ) 


When a 








Meriden Silver Polish, the polish that cleans. y, 














The Macey Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan (the home of furniture of char- 
acter), has developed the Unit Idea in 
Colonial design and Chippendale effects 
for the home in such variety and beauty 
as will appeal to people of culture. 
These may be had from dealers or direct. 
Illustrated Art Catalog AF-1207 will be 
sent free on request. 
Our Retail Stores: 
New York 243 Broadway. Chicago,80-82Wab*shAv, 
Boston, 49 Franklin St. Phila., 1017 Chestnut St. 


« 
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PIANOS 


This Vose Style, known as the 
“ Library Model,” is cased in a 


unique art setting that is as dis- 
tinctive in its beauty as is the 
Vose Tone in its artistic quality. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS 


During fifty-six years the Vose 
Piano has been purchased for 
use in over 60,000 homes and its 
popularity is attested by the con- 
tinually increasing demand for 
home use. 

By our plan of convenient pay- 
ments we put the Vose Piano 
within the reach of those whose 
refined taste leads them to desire 
an artistic instrument. We make 
a liberal allowance for your old 
instrument and deliver piano at 
your home, 

Send for our beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO, 
Boston, Mass. 











Sa te ey 


—— 
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2,000 Tapestry 38 Artists 


TAPESTR 


Employed, in- 
cluding Gold 


to choose 2 PAINTINGS Medalists from 


from 2 ao 


Paintings 2. @ 








the Paris Salon 

































SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 





Artistic Home Decoration 


WE CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write 
for Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. ARTISTS SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD to execute every sort of decoration, We are educating the country in Color Harmony. 
We supply everything that goes to make up the interior of a Home—Stained Glass, Relief 
Carpets, Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 





If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. ‘Tell us 
Free what you want on the walls of the principal rooms—tint, paint, 
paper or stuff. If possible send us fhe plans; rough pencil outline 
will do, Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furniture—in fact, 
itemize to us everything you desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s The art book of the century, 200 royal quarto pages filled with 

full-page colored illustrations of modern home interiors. Price 
Manual of Art $2.00. If you want to keep up in decoration send $2.00 for this 
Decorations book, worth $50.00, 


Six three-hour tapestry painting lessons, in studio, $5.00. Come 
plete written instructions by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings 
School rented, Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. 
Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. 
New catalogue of 550 studies, 50 cents. Send $1.00 for complete 
a instructions in tapestry painting and compendium of studies, 













We manufacture Tapestry Materials for painting upon, superior to 
Tapestry foreign goods, and half the price. Book of samples 10 cents. 
Materials Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50-inch wide No. 6 
goods, worth $3.00. 


Illustrated There are more than Five Hundred of these illustrations, and 
Compendium the publication of this compendium represents an outlay of = 

Thousand Dollars, and usually sells at $1.00 a copy. ° 
of the Douthitt the readers of this publication an arrangement has been made 


to send a copy Free of Charge on receipt of only 50 cents to 


Tapestry Paint- pay the cost of postage. 


ing Studies 


A full line of Posters by Riviere, Mucha, Livemont, Cassier, Golay, and all 
the eminent French, German, and English Poster Artists. 









JOHN F. DOUTHITT COMPANY | 
“<THE DOUTHITT BUILDING,” 273 FIFTH AVE., sor. NEW YORK 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
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THE WORKS OF ) an 
James Fenimore Cooper 


12 VOLUMES, 5,500 PAGES. for 

— 3] 00 
. Putnam’s Monthly} gown 
i } 


For One Year 
























Titles of the Set 


Deerslayer 


The Last of the 
Mohicans 


The Pathfinder 
The Pioneers 
The Prairie 
The Spy 
The Pilot 
Red Rover 
Wing-and:-Wing 
WatersWitch 
The Two Admirals 
Sea Lions 





‘* The enduring monuments of Fenimore Cooper are his 
works, While love of country continues to prevail, his 
memory will exist in the hearts of the people. So truly a 
patriotic American throughout should find a place in every 
American Library.”—In these words Daniel Webster gave 
his estimate of the greatest novelist America has yet 
produced. And there is no sign as yet that would point to 
his having to relinquish that proud position. 

From Cooper's time to the present day the critics have 
acknowledged his remarkable power as a descriptive writer 
and as a creator of startling situations. Parkman, the his- 
torian, as well as President Roosevelt in the “ Winning of 
the West,” was swayed by Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 
and Balzac and Dumas admittedly imitated him. 

We take pleasure in offering a suitable set of Cooper in 
connection with a subscription to Putnam’s Monthly. 


The Books: Are printed from a special font of 


type, on excellent paper bound in 
green ribbed silk cloth, gilt top, red leather label, and 































The Magazine: 


Its illustrations are the 
price is $3.00 a year. 


Monthly. If the books prove 
will be refunded. 


by.5Zinches. This set of books would be a decided addition to any library 
and indeed would be considered the most notable set in many fine libraries. 


tributors are men and women of international importance; 
writers whose words count with thinking men and women. 
It studiously avoids the noisy and needlessly sensational, 


e For one dollar down, and one dollar a month 
The Offer: for twelve months, we will send you, ex- 
pressage prepaid, the handsome twelve-volume set of Cooper's 
works together with a year’s subscription to ’Putnam’s 









stamped in gold. The size of each volume is 83 P. 12 













27 W. 23d St. 
New York City 


Enclosed find $1.00. 
Please send me, ex- 

press charges ) peepeld, 
your 12-volume edition of 
Cooper’s Works. Also enter 
my name for one year’s sub- 
scription to Putnam's Monthly. 
Tagree to pay further §$1.00a month 
for twelve months in payment for 
books and magazine. Volumes to 
be your property until paid for in full. 


Putnam’s Monthly is essentially a magazine 
of Art, Literature, and Life. Its con- 















best that can be secured. The 











unsatisfactory your money 











$99 ney 
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Should be in every home. 


A 
# 


of 


-, 


It will save its cost ten times over in cleansing things apparently hopeless. 


it on stubborn brass and metal castings, woodwork, etc. 


be without it. 
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VILN. 


Greatest cleanser and polisher ever discovered. 


On the market for over forty years. 


lM 


Ae 


JAP 


&, 


Try 
Once tried you will never 
Unequalled tor washing the hands, 


Removes all stains and leaves them soft and pliable. 
Send to-day for liberal free sample, giving your grocer’s name. 


> THE ENOS ADAMS COMPANY, Bennington, Vermont 





$500” Brush 





Designed by Alanson P. Brush, Designer of the 
Single Cylinder Cadillac. 


Seats two—that’s all. Goes fast enough 
—that’s all. Costs less to run than a horse. 


Speeds up to twenty-six miles per hour; goes twenty-five miles per 
gallon of gasoline. Vertical motor and other mechanism under hood— 
a marvel of accessibility. Wonderful hill climoer—goes anywhere 
wheels paviees Durable, certain, comfortable, lively, handsome, almost 
noiseless, almost vibrationless and on like a baby carriage. Solid 
tires standard, pneumatic $50.00 e 

More runabouts of Brush's design are running than of any other 
designer in the wor'd. 


Write for catalogue and name of nearest dealer, 
Brush Runabout Co., 37 Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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1907 a Prosperous Year for the 
New York Realty Owners Co. 


TO INVESTORS: 

Don’t you think the 1907 record of this company a pretty 
good one? 

Considering it was a year of financial depression and 
panic ; a year when listed Stocks and Bonds of all kinds 
dropped way down in value and business generally was 
handicapped by lack of funds. 

In face of these conditions the New York Realty Owners 
Co. shows for 1907+ 


A gain in oy Holdings of over $863,000— 
About 807 


+ A gain in total Resources from $1, 600,812 to 

$2,507,073—Over $900,000. 

A gain in Capital of over $300,000. 

A gain in Surplus from $230,000 to $604,000 
—Over 150% 

A gain in total Capital and Surplus from 
$1,393,000 to $2,076,000—nearly 50%. 

An increase in profits paid to Shareholders 
of over $20,000. 

An increase in amount on hand available for 
Dividends of over $30,000. 


Is n’t this a great gain under the circumstances ? 

Does it not show real strength under adverse conditions ? 
Is not such a growth an assurance of stability at all times? 

You cannot do better than place any funds you may 
have for income-investment or for accumulation with the 
Management of this Company. 


Preferred Shares pay 6% Guaranteed. 
Common Shares pay full Business Profits. 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
Write for Booklet A. at 489 Fifth Ave., New York 

















THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brilliance 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
ent free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & apie co. 
Dept 7 52-58 W. Jackson Blvd. —— qm. 








Nothing else could give your children so much 
pleasure. Our Tony Pony line of wheeled ve- 
hicles and sleighs, all styles, strong, roomy, safe, 
combine best material, original designs, expert 
workmanship —nobby and durable. OUR 
PONY FARM iis the best stocked in the West. 
Prompt shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Michigan Buggy Co. 
430 Office Bldg. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


” 


If you are bothered with ‘* head noises,”’ are hard of hearing 
and becoming deaf, write to-day for the addresses of people in 
your vicinity whose hearing has been restored by our new, 
scientific, mechanical device, which is invisible and unfelt, and 
easy to put in and take from the ear. It is the greatest boon 
ever brought to sufferers from imperfect hearing and has helped 
nine out of every ten who have tried it. ‘ Don’t doubt, don’t wait, 
Send for our free book now. ‘Tell us as near as you can the cause 
of your deafness and our specialist will advise you free of charge. 


Address Way Ear Drum Co., 314 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Protected by patents in United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
and other countries. Any infringement will be prosecuted. 
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COLT 


0. 614, Fine Business 
Man's or Physician's Storm Proof 
Buggy with Stanhope seat. Door 
curtains work perfectly on spring 
rollers. Price complete, $ a 
As good as sells 

for $50 more. 

maa | 


2 a a 


Bis, AB, and Harness 


are sold direct from our factory tothe user. In buying from 
us you save the dealer's expenses and profits. 35 Years 
Selling Direct is our record and we are today 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exc lusively. We ship for examin- 
ation and approval, guaranteeing safe delivery. No cost to 
you if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. Over 200 
Styles of Vehicles and 65 styles of Harness, Send for new, 
free catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., ELKHART, IND. 


No. 226. Fine One 
Horse Surrey with auto 
seats, bike gear and 1%- 
in. guaranteed cushion 


i complete, 
$110.50, As good 
as sells for $40 more, 











RADY 


*, SUSPENDER 


Made from the finest 
quality of elastic webbing. 
Gilt buckles and cast-offs, 


The Double Crowned 
Roller in the back makes 
The Kady Suspender 
adjustable to every motion. 


Light, neat and comfort- 
able. 

Nouselessstraps or 
cords, 

For sale by dealers every- 
where, 

Prices soc and 75c a pair. 


If your dealer does not 
have The Kady Suspen- 
der, send his name and we 
will tell you where to get a 
pair, and send you our book- 
e 


Accept no substitute. 
There is “ No other just as 
good,” 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
325 North Park St. 
Mansfield, O, 























A PERFECT 
SCORE OF 100 


establishing a 


WORLD’ S 
RECQOR SG 


was made November 15, 
1907, by Mr. C. C. Crossman 
of St. Louis, Mo., with a 


c OL 


New Service 
Target Revolver 


This adds another testimonial to the 
all-around ACCURACY, RELI- 
ABILITY and DURABILITY of 
the COLT Revolvers. Such facts 
as these must be considered when 
choosing a firearm and lead to the 
selection of a 

A circular giving the 
details of this remark- 
able performance and 
catalogue No. 65 will 
be mailed on request. 














Colt’s Patent Firearms Mig. Co, 
Hartford, Conn. 
London Address: 15a Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
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For Your Sunday Dinner 


Dissolve one package Lemon JELL-O in 
a pint of boiling water. Just as it begins 
to thicken stir in 4% cup Maraschino 
Cherries and % cup English Walnut 
meats, mixed. When cool, serve with 
whipped cream. Delicious. 


A Simple Dessert 


is made by dissolving one package of any 
flavor JELL-O in a pint of boiling water. 
Serve when cool, without sauce of any 
kind. This pleases everybody. Costs 10c. 


New Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 
JELL-O comesin 7 flavors. Sold by all 
first class grocers. 10c. per package. 
Complies with all Pure Food Laws 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 
Highest Award, Gold Medals, St. Lovis, 
Portland and 


Jamestowa 
Expositious. 
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“A Hundred 
Golden Hours 


9 
at Sea 
Magnificent new 10,000-ton steamships, with luxuri- 


ous accommodations—suites, staterooms, baths, prom 
enade decks, cuisine unsurpassed; connecting at New 
Orleans with trains of superior equipment—sleepers, 
diners, chair, library, buffet, observation cars, clean 
motive power (oil-burning locomotives). 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


New York and New Orleans 


Special Mardi Gras Trip, S.S.““MOMUS” from 
Nev, York, February 26th, returning 
from New Orleans, March 7th 


Sunset Route 


To and from all points in 
Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, Arizona, 


California 
Superior.Service All the Way 






Send for copy of handsome book—FREE 









L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 
Or any Southern Pacific Agent 
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+ FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 60. 


OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 4908 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 








FIDELITY 

LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES of 
a See tot insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A VERY 
ACCIDENT LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from premiums is 
HEALTH over SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected by assets of over SEVEN AND 
—_—— ONE-HALF MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of nearly THREE AND 


STEAM BOILER ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of over 
ELE ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY-SIX AND ONE-HALF 
ELEVATOR MILLIONS to its policy-holders for LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its clients not 
PLATE GLASS only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 
Fee Lc geal SERVICES. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

FLY WHEEL 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS (Z:himiovckts™") $1,013,400.24 
DIRECTORS: 


DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 

WM. P. DIXON, Ww. G. LOW, ALEXANDER E, ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 

ALFRED W. HOYT, jJ.G.McCULLOUGH, HENRYE.PIERREPONT, W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
GEO. F. SEWARD, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


~ -BUFFALO 
‘SpRines WATE 


A natural spring water bottled at the springs. It has been before 
the public for thirty-five years and is offered upon its record of results 
accomplished. To those who have tested it there is no need to speak; 
to those who have not we would like to send medical testimony as to its 
merits in the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Albu- 
minuria of Pregnancy, Inflammation of the Bladder and all Urie Acid 
Troubles. There is no ‘‘Tablet” or other concentrated form of this 
water—it is sold as it flows from the earth only. Like every article of 
merit, this water is counterfeited. Buy only of dealers who are above 
suspicion. 

Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general 
drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C9 Sprines.vineana 
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‘“*PUBLIC OPINION” 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity, Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 
Price: Twopence::::Established 1860 











@ The purpose of ‘“‘ Public Opinion”’ is to provide a weekly review of current thought and 
activity as it is expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines and books. 


@ It seeks to provide the busy man, and especially the Englishman residing abroad, with a 
lucid summary of what is happening in the different fields of human activity, and to focus 
within readable compass something of that tceming interest which comes from being in 
touch with many phases of life. 


@ This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since ‘‘ Public Opinion”’ 
was started in 1860. Inthe 47 years since then it has consistently carried out its policy. 


@ The need for it like “Public Opinion”’ increases with the years, for life becomes 


more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch with new developments 
of thought and activity, has not the time to read the many papers which would give him 
the needed facts. ‘‘ Public Opinion”’ seeks to do this for him and to present just that 
precis of life and thought which will enable him to quickly understand what is going on in 
the world. 


q@ ‘Public Opinion ” is published every Friday, and will be sent to any part of the world 
post free for one year for 13s. Orders should be sent to ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ 30 and 31 
Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 














The Book News 
Monthly 


@ The only magazine in the country that 
covers the entire book field and main- 
tains a consistent Typographical and 
editorial excellence. 





@ To these characteristics have been added numerous 
departments of a more general interest-—Timely 
Topics, The Old Bookshop, In The World 
of Letters, and the Educational. 


@ Each month has a special author feature—biography 
and criticism of a permanent value, and one travel or 
art feature, copiously illustrated. 


q In all this is a magazine that the Book 
Reader and the General Reader alike 
need to have and will undoubtedly enjoy. 





The Book News Monthly 


Philadelphia 


10c a Copy $1.00 a Year 
Sample copy sent upon request 

















New Catalogues 


Of Interest to Booklovers 


en 


. Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 
2. Books of Essays. 

3. Books of Biography. 

4. Rare Books in Rich Bindings. 





Any one of these sent on request 
All four for ro cents 
to cover postage 











Retail Dep’t 


Putnam's »732522. 
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The 4 A Folding | 


KODAK 


FOR PICTURES 414 x 6!4 INCHES. : 


y 

} 

i) 

Works as simply as a Pocket Kodak; is perfect in every | 
hy 

y 

| 

| 








optical and mechanical detail. Uses N. C. Film Cartridges. 
o dark-room for any part of the work. 


Price, $35.00 


Kodak Catalog free at the dealers or by mati. ij 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Fine Inks and Adhesives i 


| HIGGINS? 


DRAWING INKS, ETERNAL WRITING INK, i | 






































ENGROSSING INK, TAURINE MUCILAGE, iI 
PHOTO MOUNTER, DRAWING BOARD i 
PASTE, LIQUID PASTE, OFFICE PASTE, i} 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. ih} 
Ce 1 e b ra ted H a t s Are the finest and best goods of their kind Hy 
) Hi 
) i 
— AND — ) i 
} i] 
» hi 
_ e ) il 
The Dunlap Silk Umbrella ; 
_— 
) Wed 
178-180 Fifth Ave. 567-569% Fifth Ave. ) i] 
Bet. 22d & 23d Sts. Windsor Arcade ; A |} 
entities uindand sdopotbe Wigelas Yoke Sad Naselvase et i 
y i vou. The Drawing Ink he S - 
NEW YORK ber ofthe World, Eternal Ink as Ev 2 R —prctonee mea ere ‘ 
The adhesives are clean, sweet and remarkably efficient. For i 
home, office, library or school, for all private and public use, 
Palmer House 914 Chestnut St. we guarantee them absolutely THE BEST. \ 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA AT DEALERS iN 
ee Sie CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mtrs. ' 
Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities | ; 2.; oth Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. § 
of the World Also Chicago and London ) 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
wW, Bear > — nee ~ - _——e Ti ih 
‘ood artshorn on iabel. H 
Rollers Get “Improved,” no tacks required, ia Rollers 





= Se 


ss les on every package . Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


asy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 


For 
DYSPEPTICS 7 inpackingand unpacking. Light, 











eee SS 








strong, roomy drawers. olds as 
much and costs no more than a 










ee eee 


FLOUR od box trunk. Hand-riveted; 
‘ errongest trunk made. In small 
ik grocers. room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 

i with privilege of examination. 








2c. stamp for Catalog. 
P.LSTALLMAM, 48 €. Spring St, Columbus, 0, 
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Special Agents for 
PUTNAM’S AND THE READER 


The following booksellers have been appointed special agents for PUTNAM’S 


AND THE READER. 


Single copies of the magazine may always be 


found on their counters, and subscriptions will be received and forwarded 


to this office. 


If you are unable to secure copies of PUTNAM’S AND THE READER 


from any magazine dealer, you will confer a favor by notifying the Publishers. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham. Loveman, Joseph & Loeb. 
Mobile. L. Hammel & Co. 
Montgomery. E. C, Fowler & Co. 
ARIZONA 
Bisbee Drug Co. 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock. Allsopp & Chapple. 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles. C. C. Parker, Cunningham, Curtis & Welch, 
Broadway Dept. Store. 

Pasadena. A.C. Vroman. 

Sacramento. W. F. Purnell. 

San Diego. Airy, Jones & Burbeck. 

San Francisco, Emporium, Harris & Wilson, 3334 Sacra- 
mento Street, Paul Elder & Co., W hitaker & Ray. 

Santa Barbara. H. A.C. McPhail. 


COLORADO 
Daniel & Fishers, Stores Co., Kendrick Books & 
Whitney & Grimwood. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport. H.H. Jackson. 


Hartford. Pelee © Warfield, Mrs. E. M. Sill. 
Meriden. . Sill 


Bisbee. 


Denver. 


. Co. 
Colorado Springs. 


Middletown. L. R. ;— 
New Britain. W. B. T oe Tin & Co, 
New Haven. E. P. Judd & 


Norwich. George A. Davis. 
Waterbury. George M. Ells. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington. E.S. R. Butler & Son. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. Wm. Ballantyne & Son, Brentano’s, Wood- 


ward & Lothrop. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, H. & W. B. Drew Co. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta. Cole BookCo., Lester Book & Sta. Co., Columbian 
Book Co. ‘i 


ILLINOIS 
Bloomington. Read & White. 
Chicago. Amer. Baptist Publication Soc’y, Carson, Pirie, 


Scot & Co., A. C. McClurg & Co., Jennings & Graham. 
Galesburg. Stromberg & Tenney, O. T. Johnson Co. 





. Schipper & Block. 
Rockford. H. H. Waldo. 
Springfield. Coe Bros. 


INDIANA 


Evansville. Smith & Butterfield. 
Indianapolis. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Lafayette. Kimmel & Herbert. 
Richmond. Nicholson & Bro, 


South Bend. Herr & Herr. 
Terre Haute. A. Herz. 
IOWA 
Cedar Rapids. A.C. Elliott, G. A. Mullin Co, 


T. Thompson. 
Baker & Trisler Co. 
Harger & Blish. 


Davenport. 
Des Moines, 
Dubuque. 


KANSAS 


Hall Sta. Co., M. L. agg Book & Sta. Co, 
Goldsmith Book & Sta. C 


Topeka. 
Wichita. 

KENTUCKY 
C. T. Dear 


Louisville. 
George W Wed. Parrish & Son. 


Owensboro, 


LOUISIANA 
ion Seton. D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., Schwartz & Isaacs 
oO. 


MAINE 

Augusta. + Ooh F, A sue 

Bath. 

Portland oo Short & Harmon. 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis. G. W. oom: 

Baltimore. W.4 Dulany Co., ne Book Co., 
W.E. C. pied & Sons., Munn & Co 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston. N. J. Bartlett & Co., W. B. Clarke & Co., De Wolf 
& Puke Co., Little, Brown & Co., Jordan, Marsh Co., 
R. H. White Co. 

Brockton. B. Saxton. 

Cambridge. Amee Bros., George H. Kent. 

Fall River. Robert Adams. 

Gloucester. Procter Bros. 

Lowell. A. G, Pollard & Co. 


New Bedford. H.S. Hutchinson Co. 
Northampton. Bridgman & Lyman. 
Springfield. H. R. Johnson, H. Rude Co. 


Westfield. §S. S. Conner. . 
Worcester. Davis & Bannister, Denholm & McKay Co. .- 
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MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor. Sheehan & Co, 

Detroit. Macauley Bros., J. V. Sheehan & Co. 
Grand Rapids. W. Millard Palmer Co. 
Jackson. E. M. Foster. 

Kalamazoo. Beecher, Kymer & Patterson. 
Lansing, Crotty Bros. 

Port Huron, Patterson & MacTaggert. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth. Chamberlain & Taylor. 

Minneapolis, Wm. Donaldson & po H. W. Wilson Co. 
St. Paul. St. Paul Book & Sta. 

Winona. McNie & Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Vicksburg. Clarke & Co. 


MISSOURI 
iiage City. Bryant & Douglass Co., Emery, Bird, Thayer 


0. 
St. Louis. Philip Roeder, J. L. Boland Book & Sta. Co. 
E. T. Jett Book and News Co. 


MONTANA 
Butte City. Benjamin E, Calkins. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Miller & Paine C 
Omaha, Hayden Bros., r ow, Kilpatrick & Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord. Chas. F. Nichols, 
Lancaster. G. H. Colby. 
Manchester. W. P. Goodman, 
Nashua, Smith’s Bookstore. 


NEW JERSEY 


Morristown, J. R. Runyon, 
Plainfield. M. Estil 
Princeton. W. C. Sinclair. 


NEW YORK 


Albany. A. H. Clapp. 

Amsterdam, Seely Conover. 

Auburn. I. S, Colwell. 

Binghamton. Fowler, Dick & Walker, Hill, McLean & 
Haskins. 

Brooklyn, T. B. Ventres. 

Buffalo. J. N. Adams Co., Otto B. Ulbrich Co. 

Elmira, osmer H, Billings. 

Geneva. B. W. Scott Book & Art Store. 

Hamilton. J. B. Grant. 

Ithaca. Taylor & Carpenter. 

Kingston, Forsyth & Davis. 

Lockport. L. J. Wright. 


Middletown. “A. Ketcham. 
Oswego. R. ‘Oly phant. 
Plattsburg. ‘he Tuttle Co. 


Potsdam. J. R. Weston. 
Poughkeepsie. J. P. Ambler. 
Rochester, Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Sibley, Lindsay & 


Curr. 
Rome. J. H. Wilson 
Saratoga Springs. Robson & Adee 
Syracuse. My camer Walcott, Bailey & Sackett. 
Utica, F. S. Gra 
Watertown. E. aN Smith Co., ; John Sterling. 
Yonkers, W. P. Eas 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville. Hackney ¢ “a Cole Co, 
Wilmington. C. W. Yates Co. 


OHIO 


Canton. Durbie, Wright & Co., we = ag & Robel. 
Cincinnati. .P. James, Smith "Book 

Cleveland. roa Bros. Co. 

Columbus. McClelland & Co., L. S. Wells. 








Dayton. United Brethren Pub. Co, 
Fremont. C. R. McCulloch. 

Mansfield. Charles Ritter. 

Oberlin. A.M. Comings, E. J. Goodrich. 
Springfield. ‘Pierce & Co, 

Steubenville. Irwin & Robinson. 
Toledo. Brown, Eager & Hull! Co. 
Zanesville. M. V. D. Kennedy. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City. J. H. Vosburgh & Co. 
OREGON 

Portland. J. K. Gill Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Bradford. F. G. Davis. 
Greensburg. T. & G. Bookstore. 
Harrisburg. Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart. 
Johnstown, W. Walters & Bro. 
Lockhaven. Kineloe & Sons. 
Philadelphia. Wm. M. Bains, ror9 Market St., E. J. Boyd 

_ &Co., John Wanamaker, Straw bridge & C lothier. 

Pittsburg. J. R. Weldin & Co., R. S. Davis & Co, 
Reading. J. G. Hawley. 
Scranton, Jonas Longs Sons, 


Warren. A. A. D avis & Co, 
York. P. Weist’s Sons. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport. Simon Hart. 
Peovtbiane. Collander McAuslan & Troup Co., Preston & 


Rounds, The Shepard Co., H. Gregory. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Isaac Hammond, C. Legerton. 
TENNESSEE 


Bristol. Caldwell Sites Co. 

Chattanooga. T. H. Payne & Co, 

Knoxville. Doll & Co. 

Memphis. E. H. Clarke & Bro., A. R. Taylor Co, 
Nashville. Hunter & Co., Smith & Lamar. 


TEXAS 


Dallas. Sanger Bros., Smith & Lamar. 
Fort Worth. F. W. i Schermerhorn. 

Galveston. G. Feist Co. 

Houston. T. Pillot Co. 

San Antonio. Joske Bros, & Co., Wolf & Marks Co, 
Waco. Woulffe & Co. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City. D.A.Callahan,Deseret News & Bookstore 
VERMONT ° 


Danville. J. F. Parker. 
Brattleboro, Clapp & Jones. 
Burlington. H. J. Shanley & Co. 
Montpelier. Argus & Patriot. 
Rutland. The Tuttle Co. 


hs ogg 


Fredericksburg. J. W. Adams. 

Lynchburg. J. P. Bell as 

Norfolk. Nusbaum Book & Art Co., Vickery & Co. 
Richmond. Bell Book & Sta, Co. 

Roanoke. Caldwell Sites Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle. Lowman & Hanford Pt’g. & Stationery Co, 
Spokane. J. W. Graham Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling. L. B. Kletzley. 


WISCONSIN 


Eauclaire. Eauclaire Book & Sta. Co. 
La Crosse. La — _ Co. 

Madison. J. E. Mose 

Milwaukee. C, N. roel Co., T. S. Gray Co, 
Oshkosh. I. M. Hurn. 
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THE NEWPORT OF THE SOUTH 
HOTEL 
COLE: . 


DK-TN HUNTING 
ews PARICINTHE a ODI 









This handsomely appointed house is at Aiken, S. C., “‘The Newport of the 
South,”’ in a region famed as a health center. The pine-laden atmosphere is the 
driest east of the Rockies, with a mean temperature of 52 degrees. The water 
supply is from the purest of artesian springs. 


HOTEL PARK -IN-THE- PINES 


stands on elevated ground in the midst of two hundred acres of long leaf pine. 
It is one of the newest and most complete tourist hostelries in the South. It has 
400 feet southern frontage, is provided with broad verandas and a solarium and 
contains 300 spacious rooms. Its interiors are luxuriously furnished and provided 
with every modern convenience. Consumptives excluded. 

Full facilities for the enjoyment of Golf, Tennis and Polo, and ample provision 
for Riding, Driving, Hunting or Shooting. 


Aiken is easily reached by the Southern Railway from 
New York in 22 hours, in through Pullman Sleepers. 



















Hotel Park-in-the-Pines opens for the Season of 1908 on January tenth. 


HARRY W. PRIEST CO., Proprietors 
Management of J. A. SHERRARD 


For further detailed information and illustrated booklet address 


J. A. SHERRARD 
HOTEL PARK-IN-THE-PINES, AIKEN, S. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Town and Country Hotel Bureau, 289 Fourth Avenue 


Summer—The Colonial Arms, Gloucester Harbor, Mass. 
Merrill, N. Y. 
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Change Those Restless, Sleepless Nights 
Into Nights of Peaceful Slumber 


Are you more tired in the morning than when you go to bed the night before? 
During the night, do you toss and twist and turn—then doze off for a few rest- 
less moments, only to wake up again with a sudden start? Dangerous symp- 
toms—these! Insomnia is robbing you of the nerve-refreshing rest so vital 
to a perfect physical condition. Without abundant peaceful sleep you cannot 
retain health and strength. There is speedy and pleasant relief to be found in 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


It combines all the food values—all the energy, vigor and force-building ele- 
ments of barley MALT with the bracing, soothing and nerve-toning effects of 
choicest HOPS, The lupulin properties of the HOPS not only calm, but tone 
up the nervous system, inducing peaceful and refreshing slumber. Then the 
barley MALT takes up its work. The nourishment offered in this predigested 
form, being easily assimilated by the blood, revitalizes the nerves and rebuilds 
the debilitated system. Thus a speedy return to perfect health is assured. 
Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is welcomed by. the weakest 
stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspepsia, strengthens the weak, builds up the over- 
worked, helps the anaemic, feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 
At All Druggists—Insist upon it being Pabst. 
Booklet and Picture, ‘Baby's First Adventure,” sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., DEPT. 4, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THROUGH 
SUMMER SEAS TO 


PORTO RICO 





is 








W I ~ E : are the winter tourists who take The 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship 


Company’s special three week’s cruise to and 


Around 











| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 








Porto Rieo 


upon one of their superbly appointed and modern 
steamers, making the grand tour of the island and 
stopping at many interesting points. 


These trips are the perfection of tropical voyages. The ship 
is the traveller’s hotel during the entire voyage. All staterooms 
are outside rooms and the steamers contain every modern con- 
venience 


Special tourist rate for this cruise, $140 which includes 
every expense. 


Write for booklet giving complete details of the trip and attractive pictures 
of Porto Rico scenery. 





Ohe 
NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 
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Brassy or shiny eyelets make your 
shoes look old and shabby before 
their time. All unnecessary. Insist 


on having 
DIAMOND 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 


on your shoes when you buy them. Look for the little raised 
diamond. It’s the trade mark which guarantees a solid fast 
color all the way through. They never crack or roughen in such a 
way as to cut the strings—they never wear brassy or shiny. Just 
one of those important little details that are more than worth while. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 































Throat Husky? 


‘Take a Zymnoke. Frokey . 
Sra ete 
f JUST send your name and address and we will send 


4 a miniature package of Zy-mole Trokeys free and 

postpaid. You will find that they stop coughs, clear 
the throat, strengthen the voice, and allay the irritation 
and congestion that cause Colds, Sore Throat, Difficult 
Breathing or kindred distress. They are invaluable to all 
who talk or sing, because they give quick relief from 
Hoarseness and Huskiness, Guaranteed to contain no 
harmful drugs, 


























Zy-mole Trokeys never derange the stomach. 


They are particularly desirable for ladies’ and 
children’s use on account of their harml 
























They deodorize the breath, neutralize the odor of tobacco, liquor, 
onions, etc., and keep the throat in a sweet and healthy condition. 

Instantly helpful for ‘‘tickling of the throat’? and ‘smokers’ 
sore throat.’’ 








At all Druggists, 25c Per Box of 50 














The use of Zy-mole Trokeys is economical ; one box goes farther 
| than three boxes of the common and ineffective throat or cough 
lozenges. 







Your name on a postal brings the sample. 


| Stearns é Curtius, Inc. “““ticsuache’ °" New York City 
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Spring Weddings 





(Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
suggest the early placing of orders for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS and 


RECEPTION CARDS 




















in order that ample time may be allowed in 
which to complete the work in the best pos- 
| sible. manner. 
« A complete line of samples with prices fur- 
nished upon request. 
@ Prices lower than those of other houses pro- 
ducing equal results. Correct Forms. Artistic | 
Workmanship. 
q All work executed at our own Knickerbocker 
Press. | 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
| 27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET :: :: NEW YORK 


L Perea amie i aictncattaeaditag 
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Forcing 
the 
hack 
Still the 


House is 
Cold 


- 


Figure it out: 


A larger heating plant than your house 
should require — more heat, more coal, 
than your house should need; against— 
one small sheathing expense, a smaller (less 
expensive) heating apparatus, and a smal- 
ler coal bill, year by year. 

Sheathe your new house with a good 
sheathing—it means a great saving. The 
one good sheathing is Neponset paper. 


NEPONSET 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


It seals the walls against all 
draughts. Less heat is required be- 
cause the heat stays in the house. 


It cannot leak out. You get 100 
per cent. on your fuel expense. In- 
sist on Neponset waterproof sheath- 
ing paper and see that it’s used. 


Write our special Department 
of Building Counsel for free sam- 
ples and advice on any building 
subject. We are helping many; 
we can help you. Write now. 


Building Counsel Department 











F.W.BIRDéSON 


Est. 1817 
East Walpole, Mass. 


PAROID: — The JSamous 
Ready Roofing Jor all classes 
of buildings. Contains no tar, 
ts highly fire resisting 
Send for Paroid Pri ww" show- 
ing where it has been used and how 
to use it, 
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COFFEE AND” 

E HOUSE “TES: 

“ARE THE PRODUCT, 
© OFTHE MOST!) 
FAMOUS S 
} IN THE WORLD.” 


FORMOSA OOLONG’ 4 


| C WHITE HOUSE TEAS prepare | 


_ ARE SOLD UNDER. a i ee} 
\ THESE DISTINCTIVE NAMES ae, 
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romoted by Exercise 
and Cuticura Soap 


In the promotion of Skin 
Health, Cuticura Soap, as- 
sisted by Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, is undoubtedly 
superior to all other skin 
soaps because of its influ- 
ence in allaying irritation, 
inflammation, and cloggin 
of the pores, the cause o 
disfiguring eruptions. In 
antiseptic cleansing, in stim- 
ulating sluggish pores, in 
emollient and other proper- 
ties, they have no rivals. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sa. ; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix ; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow ; 
So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc. ; U.S.A., 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
ag~Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 
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The Treatment of 
Colds and Grip 


For Prevention 
and Quick Recovery 


During the ‘‘Grip’’ epidemics of the past 
ten years, Orangeine has been widely tested, 
with such success for prompt relief and 
thorough elimination of the usual debili- 
tating effects from ‘‘Grip’’ and hard colds, 
that our files are crowded with voluntary 
tributes from all over the country, and our 
laboratory for weeks has been many thou- 
sand dollars behind our ability to fill our 
accumulation of orders. This, in spite of 
the fact that we have doubled our force 
and have also added a night force. 


The following simple directions for pre- 
vention and cure of Colds and ‘‘Grip,’’ 
condensed from countless successes, have 
proved almost infallible: 


DIRECTIONS: When you feel that you 
have taken cold, or when chilled and ex- 
posed, take an Orangeine Powder immedi- 
ately; repeat in twenty minutes, and all 
further trouble will generally be averted. 

To break up “‘Grip’’ and advanced Colds, 

just before retiring dissolve an Or i 
owder in a cup of hot water or hot lemon- 
- Drink it as hot as possible, get into 
and keep covered up. Secure free 

In the morning, rub body briskly with a 
crash towel, dissolve an Orangeine Powder 
upon the tongue, repeat every four or five 
hours during the day, until all symptoms 
have disappeared, and all debilitating after 
effects removed. 


NOTE: In connection with the above, it is very 
desirable to drink plenty of pure water, between — 
not with— meals; and in very stubborn cases, the 
action is accelerated by taking some common form 
of laxative. 


Orangeine 


Colds,Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Brain Fag, Common 
Ills; Offsets Chill and Exposure 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 




















25-Cent Package FREE! 


We want you to enjoy Orangeine as others enjoy it. And 
while it is sold by druggists everywhere in 10-cent, 25-cent, 
60-cent and $1.00 packages, we will be glad, on receipt of 
your postal uest, to mail you 25-cent package free,with 


kk: 
li iSiormation. THE ORANGEINE CHEMI co., 
15 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
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MARTIN'S 


INGFISHER 
FISH LINES 


You can't catch most fish, or the 
ganiiest fish, unless you know what 
kind of a fish line to use. For 25 
years Martin’s ‘* Kingfisher ’’ Braided 
Silk Fish Lines have been supreme as 
the smoothest running, best wearing 
and most successful. 1f you will mark 
X in the coupon below opposite your 
favorite fishing, and mail 





to us at once, we will 
m send you 
FREE 
SAMPLES 


of the lines selected by 
experts as exactly right 
for that kind of fishing. 
Whenever you buy fish 
lines, demand Martin's ‘* King- 
fisher’’ and look for the “*King- 
fisher’’ bird, or the word ‘‘ King- 
fisher."" Show these samples to your 
dealer and say that you want those 
exact lines. 
Send the coupon and get 
the samples. 



















Brook Trout 
ose E MARTIN’S SONS Lake Trout _ 


| Black B: 
15 Kingfisher St. | 5 


ROCKVILLE Grayling 
Pike 
CONN. Pickerel 
Mascalonge 
"| Bait Casting 
| Fly Casting 
























Hotel Cumberland 


New York 
SW. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. 


Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated, and 
accessible to all surface lines 


Ideal Location, 
Near Theatres, 
* Shops, and 

Aw Central Park. 

F NEW AND 
FIREPROOF 


STRICTLY 

FIRST-CLASS 

IN EVERY 

RESPECT 

All outside 

rooms. 

No carpets. 

o All Hardwood 

} Floors and 
Oriental Rugs, 

, European Plan, 

Transient rates, 

$2 50 with bath, 

and up. 

Restaurant 


Unexcelled. 





Prices 
Reasonable. 
MERaAn 
Abhay Send 


Jor Booklet 
R. J. BINGHAM 


Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


























See the Point? 


Do you know why ice meltsin the form of a cone 
in McCray Refrigerators? The fact that it does 
is the very best evidence that McCray Refrigerators 
have an active circulation of pure, cold, dry air. 

Damp walls or a stale smell indicate poor circulation 
of air, and a perfect circulation in your refrigerator is 
just as important to your health as good ventilation 


oe a 
Refrigerators 


have the McCray Patent System of Refrigeration 
which insures a perfect circulation of pure, dry, cold 
air. They are lined with White Opal Glass, Porcelain 
Tile or Odorless White-W' No zinc is ever used in 
their construction, as zinc forms oxides that poison 
milk and other food and is very dangerous. 

Let us tell you how easy it is to have a McCray 
arranged to be iced from the outside, thus keeping 
the ice man out of the house. 

Do you know why McCray Refrigerators use only 
one-half as much ice as ordinary refrigerators, and 
why they are the cleanest, sweetest, dryest and most 
sanitary refrigerators made? 

McCray Refrigerators are made in all sizes, ready 
for immediate shipment, and are Built to Order for all 

purposes. Every refrigerator is positively guaranteed 
to give lasting satisfaction. 


Send Us This Coupon 
and let us send you free our 40 page illustrated cat- 
alog that explains why McCray Refrigerators 
are superior to other refrigerators and dif- 
ferent from ordinary ice boxes. Send us 
coupon now. 

McCray Refrigerator Company, 
686 Mill Street, 


Kendallville, Ind. 


Branches in all 
principal 



















686 Mill Street, 
Kendallville, Indiana. 


Gentlemen:—Please send 
me your free Catalog of 
McCray Refrigerators. 














Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
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BOORKR-BINDING 








While many booksellers take orders for binding (to be 
turned over to some bookbinder) we have the exclusive 
advantage of having our own bindery, which forms part 
of our well-known manufacturing establishment, 





The Knickerbocker Press 











We are interested in receiving and giving careful attention 
to Binding work of every description, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 


Old bindings that have become more or less dilapidated can 
often be successfully restored at moderate cost. We use the 
best quality of materials and employ only skilled workmen. 


Our special artistic work compares most favorably with 
that of the best European shops—but the cost is less. 


When desired we will submit samples of leather and sketches 
of designs for special tooling, together with estimates of 
cost. 


A large variety of specimen volumes always on exhibition 
in our store. 








PUTNAM RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 
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Labor is Cheap 


in the old countries, especially when the women 
and children do it; this picture is taken on a 
Bavarian farm. Stop and figure for a moment 
what your water supply would cost in America, 
if pumped in this way by servants, and at the 
prevailing rate of wages; then will be brought 
home to you the real economy of a 


Hot-Air Pump 


This is its greatest recommendation every- 
where. It is the world’s great labor 


saver, 
Be sure to get the genuine pumps nage. our name- ee ay eis 
plate. Over 40,000 are now in use, all over the on 6 aul 


world, Catalogues MR sent free on application. 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine Co. 





35 Warren Street . . - New York 

239 Franklin Street . e ° Boston 

40 Dearborn Street a ° . Chicago kn ae 

4o North 7thStreet . . Philadelphia 

234 Craig Street, West . Montreal, P.Q, 

22 PittStreet . Sydney, N.S. Ww. 

Amargura 96 . ° - Havana, Cuba > 

















FRENCH LICK 
WEST BADEN SPRINGS 


These famous waters have all the curative properties of the most 
celebrated foreign spas. They are unequalled in the treatment of 
kidney, liver and stomach troubles, and of rheumatism and kindred 
ailments. Every advantage has been taken of Nature’s bounteous 
resources for the health and pleasure of the sick, the well, the tired, 
or the seeker after change and recreation. 


OUR GREATEST YEAR-ROUND RESORTS 


No expense has been spared in providing the most perfect accommo- 
dations, luxurious comforts and conveniences. Plan no trip or 
vacation until you have investigated French Lick and West Baden 
Springs. Quickly and comfortably reached only by the 


Complete illustrated descriptive 


literature on request ) 
FRANK J. REED, Gen’! Passenger Agent 0 q 0 y R Q UTE 


198 Custom House Place, Chicago 
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“ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ALTNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 3lsts DAY OF DECEMBER, 1907 


Cash Capital, 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses ame 


Other Claims, 
Net Surplus, . 


Total Assets, . 


$4,000,000.00 
6,060,039.87 
148,124.34 
454,409.16 
118,276.52 
349,113.66 
3,754,605.88 


$14,884,569.43 








Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $ 7,754,605.88 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-NINE YEARS: 


$112,036,856.57 





WM. B. CLARK, 


W. H. KING, 


HENRY E. REES,. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries : 
E. S. ALLEN, 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY. 


A. N. WILLIAMS, 
E. J. SLOAN, 


WESTERN BRANCH, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 
Omaha, Neb. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


INLAND MARINE 
DEPARTMENT 


! 
! 
| 
| 


THOS. E. GALLAGHER, 

General Agent 
WM. H. WYMAN, Gen'l Agent 
W. P. HARFORD, Asst. Gen’l Agent 

BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
. General Agents 
145 La Salle Street 
95 William Street 
70 Kilby Street 
226 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO, Ills., 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada 
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I Want You to Know My 
Razor as I Know It. 



















































Over § Whether you rely upon the old 
Two Million fashioned razor or whether you 
sold in depend upon the barber for your daily 
America shave, there’s still a better, quicker, 
in last more economical and sanitary way — 
Three the ‘Gillette ’’ way—and my razor will | 


VYeess convince you of this fact. | 


It is the better way because of the great | 
convenience it affords — a slight turn of the 
handle enables you to have as close or 
as light ashave as you may wish 
—removing any beard with- 
out the least discomfort 
or irritation of 
the skin. 





It is the 
quicker way 


because the thin flexible, 
double-edge blades require 
No Stropping, No Honing. 
They are made of specially selected and 
tested steel, individually hardened, tempered, 
ground, honed and stropped by never varying auto- 
matic mac. nery. They are so inexpensive that when dull 
you throw them away as you would an old pen. It takes 
but from three to five minutes’ time with the Gillette to 
obtain the most delightful shave you ever had in your life. 
It is the economical way because you may shave yourself at 
home or away from home at any time—saving you time, money and the 
endless inconvenience and annoyance of being dependent upon the bar- 


ber. My razor not only produces daily dividends of satisfaction to its 
users but saves its cost inside of a few weeks. 

I could talk to you a month about the good qualities of my razor 
and what it means to you, but what I want is to get you to try it 
just once and then you will know it as I know it, and would not 
part with it at any price. 

Ask your dealer for the ** Gillette” to-day and shave yourself 
with ease, comfort and economy for the rest of your life. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a 
triple silver:plated holder, 12 doublesedged 
blades (24 keen edges) packed in a velvetslined 
leather case and the price is $5.00 at all the 


leading Jeweiry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the ‘GILLETTE ”’ to-day. If sub- 
stitutes are offered refuse them and write us at once for our 
booklet and free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company 7°4,Zimgs, Building 
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GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 





There are many reasons why you ask for 
advertised articles, but absolutely none why 
you should let a substituting dealer palm off 
something which he claims to be ‘‘ just as 
good ”’ or ‘‘ better”’ or “the same thing ”’ as 
the article you requested. 

The advertised article must of necessity be 
of the highest quality, otherwise it could not 
be successfully sold and the advertising 
continued. 

The buying public recognize the superior 
quality of advertised articles. The substi- 
tutor realizes that fact and tries to sell inferior 


goods on the advertiser’s reputation. 


PROTECT YOURSELF BY 
REFUSING SUBSTITUTES 
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is s RY SOAP \ 
| : ‘mm from_gdibl¢’ products; it | | 
| contai | | d ia terant/of any 


\ kind. \ \ -) hg j 
\\ Pay ole FA if but’ you will / 


| 
no moré* soap merit and purity than are found in | 
F IRY SOAP. at-sea cake—and, ietiine cases out’ ‘of 





ten, HOt.so much. ~~ ee 
: FA .OAP—the pure, white, floating, oval cake 
—is sold at : alt-goed. i grocery. y_ and drug’st ‘stores. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK C COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Fairy Soap was granted highest possible awards at both St. Louis and 
Portland Expositions. 


“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?”’ 
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Forty-eighth Annual Statement of the 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEO. E. IDE, President 


—January Ist, 1908—— 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Bonds and Mortgages, 
Bonds and Stocks (market 

value), 9,127,048.25 
*Real Estate (cost), 1,648,609 .81 


Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies, 394,083.19 


Loans to Policy Holders, 2,422,484. 27 
Other Assets, 436,378.11 


Total, $20,004,853.63 


$5,981,250.00 | 





LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserve Fund, $17,062,756.00 


Miscellaneous Liabilities, 377.642.20 


Reserve to provide for 
Deferred Dividends, 1,795,020.00 
Reserve to provide for all 
other Contingencies, 769,435.43 





Total, $20,004,853.63 


*Valuation by Insurance Department, State of New York, March 1907, $1,929,540.00 





RECORD FOR 1907 (on ‘paid for’’ basis) 


The excess of Receipts over Disbursements was greater than in any previous year. 
Premium Receipts, excluding Annuities, were the largest in the Company’s history. 


Insurance in force increased. 





WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


ANTON A. RAVEN, 
Vice-Pres’t 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, 
Medical Director 


JULIUS C. BIERWIRTH, 
Associate Med’l Director 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 
Vice-Pres't and Secretary 


HENRY E. IDE, 
Assistant Secretary 


HOWARD VAN SINDEREN, 
Counsel 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents 


FREDERICK C. HILLIARD, Cashier 





DIRECTORS 


THOMAS H. MESSENGER 
J. WARREN GREENE 
HENRY E, PIERREPONT 
THOMAS T. BARR 
GEORGE E,. IDE 
WM. A. NASH 

WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 


JOHN F. PRAEGER 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN 
JOHN E. BORNE 

WM. M. ST. JOHN 
MARTIN JOOST 

JOHN S. FROTHINGHAM 


E. LE GRAND BEERS 

COURTLANDT P. DIXON 

ANTON A. RAVEN 

JAMES McGOVERN 

FRANCIS L. HINE 

ROBERT B. WOODWARD 
WM. G. LOW, Jr. 
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Copyright 1908 by Hart Schaffner & Marz 
OU will see our correctness of style and perfect tailoring, nowhere better 
shown than in our Paletot; all our garments have the all-wool quality. 

Send six cents for the Style Book. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 











ago Boston New York 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors | 














“Onyx” FTostery 


Look for this Trade Mark 





Stampted on every pair 





Every unit of excellence is assembled in the making of “ONYX” Hosiery. 
These units consist of highest quality, full length, proper width, durability, elasticity, 
variety, beauty, and style. By simply mentioning the name “ONYX” you will get the 
very best Hosiery for Men, Women, and Children and suitable for all occasions. The 
numbers advertised represent seasonable qualities which can be had in a multitude of 
| grades, 
t For Women - 130 K. Women’s ae ONYX” Black Gauze, 
1 151 K. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze Silk Lisle, Doubie Sole, High Spliced Heel, soft, 
Cotton Garter top, spliced heel, sole, and toe. 50c. silky, extra wide and elastic. 75. per pair. 

per pair. 
599 S. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze The Peer of all Pure Silk Hose is our— 

| Lisle Garter top, spliced selvage, reinforced heel 
|, and toe. Unusual value, delightful weight. 50c. 
| per pair, 
| 8310-13. Women’s ‘‘ONYX” Black Gauze 
Four Thread Lisle, superior quality, wear resisting. 
50c. per pair. 


Special No. 106. Pure Dye Thread Silk 
Hose, Double Sole, Spliced Heel, Full Length, 
durable and elastic — pure brilliant thread silk — 
every conceivable shade and color, every pair 
guaranteed. Price, $2.25 per pair. 


Siik Lisle Hosiery 
Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Sitk—Wears Better Than Silk For Men 
409 K. Women’s ‘‘ ONYX” Black Silk Lisle, E 310. Black and Colored Lisle, Six Thread 
gauze weight, soft, glossy, flexible, durable, double Heel and Toe, Four Threads all over; known to 








sole, spliced heel. 50c. per pair. all men as ‘* the best I ever wore.”” The only Lisle 
Hose that will not burn nor is harsh to the feet. 
Out Size Lisle Hose 50¢c. per pair. 
121-9. Women’s ‘‘ONYX” Black Gauze E 325. Men’s Black and Colored Silk Lis‘e, 
Lisle, Extra size—a spliced sole, heel, and toe, re- every desirable shade, a soft, lustrous silky hose, | 
|| inforced garter top. 50c. per pair. exceptionally satisfactory. 50c. per pair. 
| | Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer, or write Dept R. We will direct you to 


nearest dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 


| | Broadway New York 
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272 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, on over 1,500,000 
Policies, is the Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


Total Insurance in Force, over 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 





Paid Policyholders during 1907, over P é 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1907, over 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security ey 

of their Policies, Dec. 31st, 1907, oie 7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over ; = 11/, Million Dollars 


REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Basis of ' 1 Million Dollars 


Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
Given, Since the Introduction of 
the New Industrial Policy and 








New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 
More Life Insurance for Less Money 


Than Ever Before. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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ad YaiGHT 1907 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO CINCINNATE 

To you, Ivory Soap is merely Ivory Soap. 

You have a vague idea that it is made in Ohio; at a place which bears the 
pretty name of Ivorydale. 

You know that “it floats”; and that it is “99 4%69 per cent. pure.” 

You know, too, that nearly everybody uses it, either for the bath, the toilet or 
for fine laundry purposes. Possibly that is as far as your knowledge goes. 

Know, then, that at this very moment, hundreds of men are at work in the 
jungles of Ceylon, collecting the vegetable oil from which, six or eight months from 
now, innumerable cakes of Ivory Soap will be made—that the surface of the 
“Seven Seas” is dotted with the sails of vessels laden with oil en route to Ivorydale. 

Know, too, that this oil is refined before it leaves the Orient and that it is again 
refined after it reaches Ivorydale. 

Every other ingredient of Ivory Soap is treated in the same way. It is tested 
before it is bought; after it is bought; during the process of manufacture; and after- 
wards, 

All this, with but one purpose in view: That each and every cake of Ivory 


Soap shall be pure. 


Ivory Soap . 2... 994300 Per Cent. Pure. 
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SWiITS 


Premium 





Ham 


The toothsome tenderness and 
delicious flavor of Swift’s Premium 
Hams. are due to two things—the 
care used in selecting the hams 
and the method used in curing and 
smoking them. 


Swift’s Premium Hams have the 
same delicate flavor clear to the bone. 
They are sweet, tender, juicy, neither 
too fat nor too lean—the most 
healthful and economical of foods. 


Order Swift’s Premium Ham from 
your local market, and prove its 
superiority. 


Swilt & Company,U.S. A. 
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